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PREFACE, 


TO a perfon unacquainted with 
the Hiftory of Phyfic and the imperfect ftate 
of its Doctrines, it muft occafion no {mall 
furprife to find that a difeafe of almoft daily 
and univerfal occurrence, and which has 
employed the pens of the moft enlightened 
of the profeffion for the {pace of 2000 years, 
fhould at the prefent day be involved in 
doubt and obfcurity ; and that the wideft | 
differences of opinion fhould ftill fubfift, both. 
with regard to its nature and the mode of 
treatment. 


That fuch is really the cafe, however, will 
be readily admitted by every one the moft 
- flightly verfed in medical fcience. Phyfi- 
cians neither agree among themfelves as to 
what Fever is, or in what it effentially con- 
fifis ; nor have they affigned to it any cer- 
tain and determinate feat. One of the lateft 
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and (as far as fam able to judge) beft writers 
on the fubject of Fever, remarks, in almoft 
his opening paragraph, that ‘* what the 
‘« real derangement in the fyftem 1s, which 
‘* produces the-external appearances in Fe- 
“‘.ver, is not at all known: it isa difeafe,” 
he fays, ‘* the eflence of which is not un- 


‘© derftood.*”’ 


The little fuccefs that has attended all the 
fpeculations which have been hitherto made 


with regard to the nature of Fever, appears, 


undoubtedly, well calculated to difcourage 


further attempts of the fame kind, and to 


induce a belief that the obfcurity of the fub- 


ject is inherent and infeparable from it. 


Such a hopelefs view of the matter, how= 
ever, might lead to practical evil; for it 
cannot be denied that the practice of phyfic 


has, in many inftances, in the refult, been 


* Differtation on Fever, by G. Fordyce, M.D., F.R.S., 
Part I. 
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materially benefited by hypothefes which 
have ultimately turned out to be unfounded. 
New inftruments of cure have been often 
thus fuggefted, and the powers and ufes of 
others more amply inveftigated. It may be 
fairly queftioned, whether the powers of 
opium, wine, and many others of the moft 
active articles of the materia medica, would 
have been fo well underftood as they’are at 
prefent, but for the temporary prevalence of 
particuiar hypothefes: 

‘sad have not been deterred, therefore, by 
the ill fuccefs of former Inquirers from enter - 
ing the field of fpeculation on fo important 
a fubject ; believing, as I do, that the dif- 
ficulties which lie in the way will be fooner 
or later furmounted, and that the moft be- 
neficial confequences in regard to practice 
will be the refult of a fuccefsful inveftiga- 
tion of it; and that, even in cafe of failure, 


collateral advantage may accrue. 
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The Doctrine which I have brought for- 
ward, is, to the beft of my judgment, a fair 
and legitimate deduction from generally ad- 
mitted facts, for the truth of which I have 
appealed to the hiftory of the difeafe, as 
delivered down to us by the moft accredited 
writers and practitioners of all ages. It is 
ftrongly fupported alfo by analogy, and 1s 
in unifon, if | miftake not, with the general 
laws of the animal ceconomy. ; 


I have endeavoured, as far as poffible, to 
adhere to the rules of inveftigation laid down 
by Savvaczs in the Preface to his great and 
valuable work on Methodical Nofology :— 
‘* non ex caufis nec ex fede morborum, ad 
eorum fymptomata, fed ex fymptomatis ad ~ 
fedem caufafque morborum eft procedendum, 


tutoque progredi poteft medicus.”’ 


- For further confirmation of the doctrine,. 
I have referred not only to the fymptoms 
and confequences of the difeafe as they take. 
place in the living body, but to the appear- 
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ances difcoverable after death, as reported: 
by the beft obfervers. 


The advantages to the medical practi- 
tioner of a juft theory of difeafes will fcarce- 
ly be denied. Experience, undoubtedly, is 


a fure and fafe guide, as far as it goes; but 


it is too often lame and defective. It 1s im- 
poflible to forefee and provide adequately 
for the infinite diverfity of changes that take 
place in living bodies, without the aid of 
analogy and induction ; the practice of phy- 


fic without thefe muft ever be incompetent 
to meet the continually-varying circum- 


{tances of difeafe. 


When we reflect on the remedies that have 
been recommended and employed in the 
cure of Fever, we can not but be ftruck 
with their number and variety. Every age, 
and almoft every practitioner indeed, pof- 
felled of fufficient courage to think and act 
for himfelf, has had his favourite remedies, 
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which have been relied upon as if they were 
exclufively adapted to the purpofe; while 
the practice of others has been confidered as 
worfe than ufelefs. : 


The choice, in this cafe, has lain not 
merely between remedies of the fame gene- 
ral character and operation; but between 
thofe of the moft oppofite defcriptions. 
Bloodletting, fweating, bliftering, cordials, 
refrigerants, acids and alkalines, heat and 
cold, have all been favourites in their turn, 
and confidered as alone deferving of con- 


fidence. . 


This contradiction exifts or has exifted 
with regard to almoft every active remedy 
employed in the cure of Fever, and occafions 
the greateft embarraflinent to the young 
and inexperienced practitioner. The want 
of a fundamental principle to cuide him in 
his choice of means has been ftrongly felt 
and acknowledged ; and it can only be fup- 
plied, as it appears to me, by the eftablifh- 
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ment of fome confiftent theory of Fever, ca- 
pable of explaining at once the phenomena 
of the difeafe and the effects of remedies. 
While we continue to look upon Fever as a 
general affection, without any peculiar and 
determinate feat in the body, we can never 
hope to difcover any thing certain with re- 
gard to its intimate nature ; nor to be able 


to lay down any precife rules for its cure. 


How far the prefent doctrine is calculated 
to leffen, or remove, the difficulties above 
complained of, it is not for me to determine. 

“It is, perhaps, a prefumptive argument in 
its favour, that it is not oppofed by experi- 
ence; but at once explains, and is fupported 
by, the effects of the beft eftablifhed modes 


of cure. 


It will be readily admitted, that the tafk 
I have undertaken is one of no fmall diffi- 
culty or extent ; which will ferve, may hope, 
to palliate the imperfect execution of it. It 
is a tafk, too, that, after almoft.innumera- 
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ble attempts, has never yet been adequately 
performed. 


 merierasrronacmern: meres one eva 


The work is divided under two heads. 
The firft Part contains the General Doctrine 
of Fever, according to the principles here 
aflumed. The fecond will contain its parti- 
cular application to the various {tates of the 
difeafe, with a more minute examination of 
the effects of remedies. 


In this, I flatter myfelf with the idea of. 
being able to eftimate, with greater preci- 
fion than has been hitherto done, the value 
of particular points of practice, the good ef- 
fects of which, ina general way, are fuffi- 
ciently afcertained, but which at prefent are 
applied with little difcrimination; and that 
from our not underftanding the circumftances 
which may modify the effects of remedies, 
fo as to render that proper and ufeful at one 
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time of a difeafe which would be hurtful or 
unneceflary at another. 


_ The Doctrine here contended for, namely, 
that Fever confifts effentially in topical in- 
flammation of the brain or its membranes, 
would feem, at firft view, to indicate the 
neceflity of bloodletting to a great extent, 
as a general means of cure. A practice of 
this kind, however, is no juft or neceflary 
inference from the doctrine, as I truft will 
be fatisfactorily fhewn. Yet the keeping in 
our view the exiftence of a morbid vafcular 
action in the brain, may be productive of 
advantage in various refpects ; but moit efpe- 
cially with regard to the ufe of heating and 
intoxicating medicines, as fpices, wine, 
opium, and the like, which are too often in 
modern practice carried to a dangerous 


‘length. © 


The moft obfervant phyfictans at pre- 
fent in this metropolis, and I believe al- 


fo in other parts, are becoming daily more and 
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more convinced of the impropriety of an in- 
difcriminate ufe of remedies of this defcrip- 
tion, in the treatment of Fever even of the 
loweft kind. Yet there are ftill too many 
practitioners who adminifter to their patients, 
with an unfparing hand, wine and even al- 
kohol, with other things of the fame general 
nature, with little regard to time or other 


important circumftances. 


Debility feems to be their only dread ; 
and to counteract this (which is an effect 
only, and not the effential part of the difeafe), 
they refort to the ufe of means that are cal- 
culated to increafe the caufe. In this way, 
they not only fail to effect their purpofe, but 
too often facrifice the patient in the attempt. 
—If the only effect of the doctrine here incul- 
cated. were that of inducing a greater degree 
of caution in the ufe of remedies of this fort, 
I fhould think I had performed no fmall fer- 


vice to fociety. 
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AN INQUIRY, &«. 


CELAP. 1. 
PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


Set. I.---Laws of the Syftem in Health. 


1. ‘THE human body, confidered as a 
machine, is exceedingly complicated, being 
made up of various more fimple parts, as 
blood-veflels, nerves, abforbents, &c., con- 
nected together in various modes and pro- 
portions, fo as to form the different organs, 
each deftined to the performance of its pro- 
per funétions in the fyftem, and bees ag 
by peculiar laws. 


2. Our fenfes, even when aided by arti- 
ficial means, are incapable of dete¢ting the 
ultimate ftructure of parts, from its extreme 
fubtilty and minutenefs; we are, of courfe, 
unacquainted with the modes and propor- 
tions in which the more fimple parts men- 
tioned above (1), enter into the general 

part £. B 
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compofition. ‘The fimpleft of thefe, indeed, 
muft be confidered as a compound organ; 
for the fmalleft nerve difcoverable by the 
eye, neceflarily has its veflels ; and the mi- 
nuteft vellel, its vafa vaforum, nerves, and 
mufcular fibres, for the purpofes of its own 
growth, irritability, and aétion. Nor can 
any limits be affigned to this. 


3. The living properties of any part, 
that is, its fufceptibility of impreffions, and 
its peculiar modes of aéting, depend, in 
all probability, on its firuéture, as explain- 
ed above; at leaft, they always vary as 
this varies. But as we have no knowledge 


of the ultimate firuciure (2), it muft follow, - 


that we can know nothing of the mode of 
aéting of the fimple component. parts. 
When, for example, we contemplate any 
organ and its funétions, as the liver or kid- 
ney, we fee only the ultimate effect, to wit, 
the production of bile or of urine ; ; but we 
gain no knowledge of the manner in which 
each individual part of the organ conduces 
to this effect. 


A, From what has been now faid, it is evi- 
dent that we can have no knowledge of what. 
are termed frowimate caufes ; 1. @., of the 
exact way in which parts are aeting,’ either 
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in health or in difeafe*. Nor has the in- 
fpection of morbid bodies after death re- 
moved the difficulty, for the reafon men- 
tioned above (2). Dyfleétion, for the moft 
part, fhews the confequences only of difeafed 
action, but gives little infight into the na- 
ture of the a¢tion upon which thofe confe- 
quences depend. It ferves occafionally to 
explain the occurrence of particular fymp- 
toms, and often to dete¢t the feats of dif- 
eafes; though when difeafes confift merely 
in the irregular aétion of parts, without any 
change of firucture, or at leaft any that is 
difcoverable by the fenfes, as is frequently 
the cafe, diflection is not competent even to 
this. 


5. The fufceptibility of impreffion va- 
ries, both in kind and in degree, in every dif- 
ferent part of the fyftem. Hence powers 
which aét on fome parts with confiderable 
force, exert no action, or a different one, on 
others. Thus the organ of vifion 1s ftimu- 


* The term proximate caufe has been very vaguely | 
ufed by different authors. . | have here employed it in the 
fenfe in whicl it is generally made ufe of at prefent; viz., 
to exprefs the actual condition or ‘mode of ating of the 
difeafed part, and upon which the fymptoms immediately 
depend. In this fenfe, indeed, it is fynonymous with the 
difeafe ittelt, and is therefore hie uaa termed a caufe 


ot it, 
B 2 
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lated into ation by the rays of light, but 
is unaffected by the vibration of fonorous 
bodies. ‘lhe effuvia which excite the fenfe 
of fmell, produce no effeét on the organ of 
fight. Arfenic, which occafions fuch vio- 
lent effects when taken into the ftomach, 
{carcely imprefles the tongue with fenfa- 
tion; and, on the other hand, various acrid 
fubftances hardly tolerable in the mouth, 
are little, if at all, felt in the ftomach. 
Cold air, which fo difagreeably corrugates 
the {kin, 1s inhaled into the lungs, almott 
without exciting fenfation. Carbonic acid 
gas fpeedily proves fatal, when infpired in 
a concentrated ftate; whilft the fame fub- 
ftance let loofe in the ftomach, often aéts as 
a cordial. The poifon of the viper, and 
a number of other venomous matters, which 
kill by infufion into a wound, may be 
taken, it is faid, into the ftomach with impu-- 
nity. 


6. The fufceptibility not only varies in 
the different parts of the fame fyftem, but 
alfo m the fame parts in different perfons, 
and in the fame perfon at different times. 
‘Upon this, depend the differences of con- 
{titution obferved in different individuals, 
and the peculiarities of age and fex. Thefe 
differences of conftitution are often not difco- 
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verable by any external figns ; on which ac- 
count it is difficult, dvd in many cafes 
impoffible, to forefee the effects of applica- 
tions that may be made to the body; which 
renders the art of medicine in a great de- 
gree conjectural*, 


7. As the fufceptibility of the living body 
varies in the manner now mentioned, fo 
-likewife all the powers which are dipable of 
influencing it, may be faid, in fome fort, to 
act fpecifically ; fince no two of them pro- 
duce precifely fimilar effets. This appears 
to be equally true of the ordinary healthful 
agents, and of thofe which induce or remove 


difeafes. 


' §. Every medicine poffeffes properties 
more or lefs peculiar to it, which determine 
its a¢tion to fome particular part or organ, 
in preference to others. ‘Thus cantharides 
fiimulate the bladder and neighbouring 
parts; ipecacuanha, the fiomach; and 
aloes, the inteftines. Spices and she like, 
that frequently prove fo falutary to the fto- 


mach, painfully irritate the eye or the fur- 


; * Medicina ars conjeciuralis : this maxim was not more | 
true in the days of Celfus, than it is at prefent; in fpite of 
the boafted improvements in phyfiology and practice of 
later times. 
B 3 
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face of a wound. Opium, henbane, digt« 
talis, and various other narcotics, whether 
poifonous or medicinal, immediately difturb 
the functions of the brain and nerves ; 
while the foffil poifons, as lead, arfenic, and 
barytes, excite other parts to morbid a€tion, 


but exert no direct influence on the brain. 


9. A confiderable variety exifts even 
among the individuals of the fame clafs of 
medicines. We obferve, for inftance, a wide 
difference between the effeéts of different 
purgatives ; fo that one cannot always be 
fubftituted for another in pra¢tice, without 
difadvantage, though agreeing in their 
common operation. And the fame is true 
of the other clafles of the Materta Medica. 


10. This applies alfo to morbific agents, 
and particularly to morbid fotfons, each of 
which feems to have its peculiar feat in the 
body. ‘The variolous poifon limits its aétion 
chiefly to the flin, rarely affecting the in- 
ternal parts; while catarrhal inflammation 
is excited by the morbillous poifon; and 
fore throat by that of fcarlatma. Thus, 
too, the venereal poifon affeéts certain bones 
almoft PON 


11. In like manner, the paffions of the 
mind produce effects on the body, each in 
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a great. ‘meafure peculiar to itfelf. Thus 
_ fear produces contraction of the extreme vef- 
fels, and of the mufcular coat of the blad- 
der ; while it debilitates the mufcles of vo- 
luntary motion, or at leaft diminifhes the 
- inflmence of the will over them. Shame 
excites the veffels of the cheeks to unufual 
action; and fo of the reft.—lIn a word, al- 
though there may be powers which prove 
ftimulant to any individual part of the fyf- 
tem to which they are applied (fuch, for ex- 
ample, as heat), it may be doubted whether, 
by any mode of application, they can be 
made to produce an univerfal and direct ef- 


feét. 


12. A relation fubfifts between the dif- 
ferent parts of the fyftem, 1n confequence of 
which any confiderable change in the con- 
dition of one part, affects, more or lefs, the 
action of others. ‘This relation, which is 
termed fympathy or confent, cannot be ex- 
plained by a community of nerves or vef- 
fels between the parts thus influencing each 
other*, but appears to depend on the brain, 


* The pulmonic plexus which furnifhes the lungs with 
nerves, has no greater communication with the phrenics, 
and thofe that fupply the intercoftal mufcles, than with the ° 
nerves of the ffomach, inteftines, or other abdominal vi- 
fcera; nor do thole nerves arife from the fame part of the 


BA 
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and its continuation the fpinal marrow ; for 
thefe being deftroyed, fympathy no longer 
exifts™. 


13. The parts of the body differ greatly 
from one another, in the readinefs with 
which they influence, or are influenced by, 
others; fome fympathizng with almoft 
every part of the fyftem, whilft others often 
undergo great changes, without affecting 
the reft of the body: as examples of the 
former, may be mentioned the brain and 
ftomach ; of the latter, the common cellular 
membrane, and various glandular parts. 


14. The more readily and extenfively 
any part fympathizes with the reft of the 
fyftem, the greater are the number and va- 
riety of the fymptoms which accompany its 

difeafed ftate. 


w 


15. Sympathetic affe€tions have no ne- 
ceflary analogy with the aétions which pro- 


brain. The fympathy, therefore, which exifts fo remark- 
ably between the lungs and the mufcles of refpiration, and 
in confequence of which any irritation of the former excites 
the latter to immediate action, does not depend on any di- 
rect nervous connection, The fame is true of the fenfitive 
and moving parts of the eye in refpect of one another, the 
nerves of which are diftinét, as well in their origin as their 
diftribution. Many other fimilar inftances in the fy ftem 
might be adduced. 
* Whytt’s Works, 4to, p. 510. 
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duced them, but are often of the revérfe 
kind. Inflammation of the kidney, though 
it affects the ftomach, does not excite any 
thing like inflammation in it. 


16. It feems to be a general law of the 
animal ceconomy, that the action of one 
part being preternaturally increafed, the rett 
of the fyftem, or particular parts of it, have 
their natural a¢tions diminifhed; and vice - 
verfa. ‘Thus an increafe of the fecretion 
and periftaltic motion of the inteftines, as in 
diarrhcea, is attended with impaired action 
of the ftomach, and torpor of the vellels of 
the {kin; while there is no more certain 
method of diminifhing exceffive action 
in the alimentary canal, than increafing 
the circulation on the furface of the body. 


_ On the other hand, by reducing the aétion 


of the veflels of the: {kin, as ‘oe the mode- 
rate application of cold, the functions of the 
f{tomach are often performed with augment- 
ed vigour, 


17. An intimate acquaintance with the 
fympathies that fubfift between the different 


parts of the fyitem, is of the greateft import- 


ance to the medical practitioner, in ena- 
bling him to dete&t the primary feats of dif- 
eales 3 as will be feen more particularly 


hereafter. 


JO oF THR NATURE OF DISEASE GENERALLY. 


Seft. I].---Of the Nature of Difeafe gene- 
rally. 


18. AS the ftate of health confifts in the 
perfeét performance of all the funétions, fo 
every deviation from this may be called 
difeafe : in other words, difeafe is a defect 
or derangement of the natural aétions of 
the animal ceconomy. : 


19. Few modern phyfiologifts, proba- 
bly, will hefitate to admit, that difeafe con- 
fifts effentially in an aered condition of the 
folids of the body, in confequence of which, 
fome one or more of the funétions are imper- 
fectly performed, or pain or other uneafy 
fenfation induced. A vitiated ftate of the 
fluids, allowing it to exift, would conftitute 
only a remote caufe of Chests by difturbing 
the aétions and funétions of parts; for no 
one would fay that difeafe was prefent, 
where thefe continued to be well performed. 


20. All the morbid changes which take 
place in the living body may be referred 
ultimately to a change 4 in the mode of aé- 
ing of fome of its parts. The changes in 
fertation which fo commonly occur in dif- 
eafes, as pain, torpor, or perverted feeling, 
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can, in moft cafes, be eafily traced to a pre- _ 
vious change of aétion, either in the part it- 
felf, or in one that is connected with it by 
nervous communication. 


21. ‘The vafcular fyfitem, including ar- 
teries, veins, and abforbents, is the principal 
agent by which all the great changes, na- 
tural as well as morbid, that take place in 
the living body, are brought about. It is at 
once the inftrument of fupply and of watfte 
to the body, and of energy to the mind. 
Its regular actions are the fource of life and 
health ; its diforders, the occafion of difeafe 
and death ina great majority of cafes. 
There are few difeafes, indeed, which may 
not be traced to the vafcular fyftem, as their 
feat. Inflammation, a diforder of this fyf 
tem, is the zmmedia/e caufe of nine in ten of 
the great and fatal maladies which afflict 
mankind, and the zzdire@ fource of many 
others. Moft of the fpafmodic, convulfive, 
and painful affections ranked by nofologifts 
among primary difeafes, are, in fact, nothing 
more than fecondary or remote effeéts of 
difordered vafcular action in the brain or 


other parts of the nervous fyfiem. ‘The 


greater number of mental affections are alfo 
clearly referable to the fame fource. 


22. Scarcely any part of an animal is 
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purely paflive. ‘The nerves and their coats 
are furnifhed with blood-veffels, which are, 
of courfe, endowed with mufcular power, 
every exertion of which muft produce a cor- 
refponding change in the condition of the 
nerves, and confequently influence more or 
lefs their fenfibility. In like manner, the 
brain, though itfelf incapable of motion, is 
abundantly fupplied with moving’ parts, 
namely, the blood-veflels, the varying action 
of which manifeftly affeéts both the condi- 
tion of that organ, and the fenfibility and 
mode of aéting of the reft of the fyftem. 


23. As every organ is compounded of va- 
rious more fimple parts (1), each aéting in a 
different-manner, and according to laws pe- 
culiar to itfelf, it is evident that there may 
be a very great diverfity in the mode of aét- 
ing of the entire organ, accordingly as one 
or more of the component parts deviates in 

different degrees from the healthy ftandard. 
_ ‘This explains the number of morbid changes 
in ftruéture which parts are obferved occa- 
fionally to undergo, and accounts for the 


almoft infinite diverfity of difeafes, as they | 


affect different perfons, and the fame perfon 
at different times. 


24. The fyftem, while labouring sole: : 
one difeafe, is commonly lefs liable to the 
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attack of others; hence, difeafes are more fre- 
quently found {ingle than combined ; and one 
difeafe often becomes a remedy for another. 
Upon this point, much of the practice of phyfic 
turns; for difeafes are more frequently cured 
or fuperfeded by exciting other preternatu- 
ral aétions in the fyftem, than either by the 
removal of their caufes, or by aéting im- 
mediately on the affected parts themfelves. 
In this way, chiefly, is to be explained the 
effect of emetics, furgatives, fudorijics, 
efpiffaftics, &c., by which we endeavour to 
remove fo many and fuch various diforders, 
without any regard being paid to their re- 


mote or proximate cautes. 


25. A difeafe may confift merely in 
morbid action, occafioning derangement of 
funétions, without any perceptible altera- 
tion of the ftruéture or organization of the 
part affected. In fuch Sales, diffeétion after 
death affords us no infight into the feat or 


nature of the difeafe, as was remarked above. 


Nor does even a knowledge of difeafed ftruc- 
ture, as derived from diflection, szeceffarily 
either point out the nature of the difeafed 
aétion ‘which occafioned it, or afford us any 
certain indications of cure. Morbid ana- 
tomy, therefore, is of limited ufe and ap- 
plication in the praétice of phyfic. : 
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26. Difeafed aétions are not always ac- 
companied with fenfation ; hence difeafes of 
parts that lie concealed from view are fre- 
quently overlooked. The lungs, the brain, 
and many other parts, have been found dif- 
organized after death, where no pain or 
other direét affection of thofe organs occur- 
red, during life, that led to fufpect the exift- 
ence of fuch injury. 


27. But although organic affections can 
not in all cafes be detected by the feelings 
of the organ itfelf, they are fometimes dif- 
coverable by the affection of other parts 
connected with it by fympathy. ‘Thus we 
are. enabled to trace many affeéctions of the 
ftomach, of the vafcular fyftem, and of other 
remote parts, to a difordered ftate of the 
brain and its funétions. And fo in many ~ 
other inftances. 


28. No part can undergo any material 
alteration, either in its ftruéture or mode of 
aéting, without a correfponding change tak- 
ing place in its functions. Thus, if it be a 
fecretory organ that 1s affected, the fecre- 
tion will be changed in quantity or qua- 
lity, and commonly in both refpetts at 
once: if 1t be an organ of fenfe, its fenfi- 
bility will be augmented or impaired, or 
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otherwife perverted. If the brain, the com- 
‘mon fource of fenfation, voluntary motion, 
and mental energy, be the part affected, 
all thefe functions will fuffer in proportion 
to the extent and degree of topical difeafe. 
An attention, therefore, to the manner in 
_which the different funétions are carried on, 
is indifpenfible in the inveftigation of dif- 
eafes, and frequently affords a clue to the 
difcovery of their particular feats in the 


body. 


29. Difeafes, as we commonly obferve 
them, are by no means fimple phenomena ; 
but confift of an allemblage of various 
fymptoms, that differ widely in their nature, 
and in the order of their occurrence. 


30. Haisitgies have been differently ar- 
ranged by authors; as into fArimary and 
secondary ; and into frofer and common. 


| 31. Primary fymptoms are thofe which 
__arife out of the part or organ originally af- 
fected. ‘They have by fome been called 
fymplomata caufe™, being fuppofed to be the 
direct and immediate effect of the remote 
or exciting caufe. This term, however, ap- 


* Home Principia Medicine. 
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pears objectionable ; as there may be many 
intervening changes between the applica- 
tion of the caufe, ae the produétion of the 
obvious effects, or fymptoms. ‘Thus when 
catarrh is produced by cold applied to the 
furface of the body, the cold is the remote 
_caufe; inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the refpiratory paflages is the dif- 
eafe (often improperly called the /roximate 
caufe); while the cough, pain in the cheft, 
and expectoration, are the frimary [ympioms. 
But there are evidently, in this as in other 
cafes, fome intermediate changes taking: 
place between the application of the re- 
mote caufe and the difeafe, and which we 
are often unable to trace. 


32. Secondary fymptoms are thofe which 
arife out of the frimary, of which they are 


the effect. They have noimmediate relation 


to the exciting caufe. They have been 
called genes Sympiomatum*, the fymp- 
toms of fymptoms ; and of fuch there may be 
various gradations arifing out of one ano- 
ther in fucceflion. 


33. By the term frofer, are underftood 
thofe fymptoms which are peculiar to any . 


* Home Principia Medicine. _ 
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particular difeafe, and which ferve to diftin. 
guifh it from others. They have been alfo 
calléd fathognomonic fymptoms, and cor- 
refpond pretty nearly, though not entirely, 
with the idea affixed to the term /rimary, 
as noticed above. 


34. Common fympioms are fuch as may 
be induced by different difeafes. They 
have no effential or peculiar relation to the 
part primarily affected, but may be pro- 
duced indifferently by the affection of differ- 
ent parts. ‘Thus, when any organ is at- 
tacked by inflammation, the pain felt in 
the part, and the difturbance obferved in 
its functions, are the frofer fymptoms of the 
difeafe; while quicknefs of pulfe and a fe- 
verifh ftate of body conftitute the common 
— fymptoms only, as they are obferved to oc- 
cur indifferently in the inflammation of va- 
rious parts. 


35. Thefe diftinétions it is highly ne- 
ceflary to keep in view, in all inveftigations 
into the feats of difeafes; for the fecondary 
and common {ymptoms have, in innumera- 
ble inftances, been confidered as the prin- 
cipal affeétion, and have “been treated ac- 
cordingly : in none has this happened more 
frequently, than in the difeafe which makes 

Part-l, G 
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the fubject of the prefent Effay ; as will be 
fhewn hereafter. } 

36. The obvious phenomena of difeafes, 
or their moft prominent external characters, 
are oftentimes fecoxdary or common fymptoms 
only ; and when this is the cafe, they con- 
tribute little or nothing, of themfelves; to- 
wards pointing out the feat of the difeafe, 
or the proper method of cure. ‘Thus in 
jaundice, no one, from merely obferving the 
yellownefs of the fkin, eyes, and urine, 
could tell. whether the obftruction of the bi- 
liary duct was occafioned by inflammation 
of the liver itfelf, tumour of a neighbouring 
part, concretion of bile, or {fpafmodic affec- 
tion of the duodenum; nor, of courfe, 
could he lay down a rational plan of cure. 


37. The fecondary or common fymp- 
toms of a difeafe are not only often the 
moft firiking, but. frequently the occafion 
alfo of the chief part of the diftrefs which 
the patient fuffers; and on this account un- 
doubtedly require confiderable attention in 
practice : ftill it is of great importance to 
trace the dependence of fymptoms on one 
another, and to diftinguifh between fuch as 
are primary and fuch as are fecondary only ; 
for by removing the former, the latter often 
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difappear of themfelves, or are eafily re- 
moved afterwards; whereas the removal. of 
the fecondary effects of difeafes not only 
does not neceffarily remove the primary, but 
the attempt to effect it 1s fometimes detri- 
mental. ‘Thus in peripneumony of the moft 
violent kind, and in inflammation of the 
_ ftomach or {mall inteftines, if we were, to 
attend only to the feeble ftate of the pulfe, 
and the general proftration of ftrength, 
which are fo remarkable in thefe affections, 
we fhould be tempted to employ remedies 
that excite the powers of the fyftem to 
greater exertion ; but by fo doing it 1s mani- 
feft we fhould in general aggravate the ori- 


ginal difeafe. 


38. It is not uncommon for the names 
of difeafes, and often the indications of cure, 
to be taken from their fecondary fymptoms, 
without regard to the original nature of the 
difeafe; from whence much bad practice 
has refulted. ‘This will be fhewn particu- 
larly to have been the cafe in fever; and 
it may be inftanced, likewife, with regard 
to ftomach complaints, as want of appetite 
and indigeftion, which accompany a great 
number of difeafes of different characters, 
and that require different treatment; yet 
the ufe of ftimulating remedies, under the 
cg 
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title of fovics and ffomachics, is almoft 
indifcriminate in fuch cafes. 


39. In order to detect the primary feat 
of a difeafe, it is requifite to attend to the 
various fymptoms, the order of their occur- 
rence, and their relation to the different 
functions, and to one another. We fhall 
thus, in moft inftances, be enabled to af- 
fign without difficulty the primary feat of 
difeafe, or the organ originally affected. In 
the prefent ftate of our knowledge, it will, 
no doubt, on many occafions be difficult, and 
fometimes impracticable, to refer general 
fymptoms to a particular organ, as the feat 
of primary affection; but the attempt 
fhould be made,’ and could not fail to be 
ufeful: it would necefflarily lead to a more 
accurate and attentive obfervation of dif- 
eafes, the only way, perhaps, in which the 
{cience of medicine can with certainty be 
advanced. 


AQ. The great advantage to be derived 
from an acquaintance with the primary feats 
of difeafes, is our being thereby enabled to 
adminifter remedies that are more efpecially 
adapted to the particular organ affected, 
and to make our applications more nearly 
or directly to the feat of mifchief. ‘This 
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_ knowledge, likewife, tends to prevent the 
ufe of fuperfluous and fometimes of injurious 
remedies ;—the natural confequence of buly- 
ing ourfelves about fymptoms, the removal 
of which has either no influence on the ori- 
ginal difeafe, or is only to be accomplifhed 
by means that are detrimental to it. The 
treatment of fecondary fymptoms is in ge- 
neral merely palliative ; while primary fymp- 
toms are feldom to be removed, but by the 
removal of the difeafe itfelf: in the latter 
cafe, the cure is radical, and fhould always 
be attempted, where it can be done with 
a rational profpect of fuccefs. 
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Sect. IIL.---Of the Common Divifion of Dif- 
eafes into Untverfal and Local. | 


41. DISEASES have commonly been 
divided by authors into two principal clailes, 
univerfal and local; the former compre- 
hending fuch as affect the whole fyftem ; 
the latter, certain parts only, the reft con- 
tinuing to perform their functions as in 
health I think it may be fhewn, that there 
is no proper, foundation for this diftinetion 5 ; 
that, ftrictly fpeaking, all difeafes are in 
their origin local, or affections of fome par- 
ticular parts or organs, and never of the en- 
tire fyitem. 


This might be inferred, indeed, a firiori, 
from what has been already faid. For when 
it is confidered, that every part of the fyf- 
tem is endowed with a peculiar kind of fuf- 
ceptibility, rendering it lable to be in- 
fluenced by certain cae only (5); that” 
an increafe or diminution of action in one 
part generally induces a contrary mode of 
acting in others (16); and, lafily, that 
the caufes exciting difeafe, all of them, pro- 
duce peculiar or fpecific effects (10); it 
might naturally be expected that difeafes 
would always be partial or local at their 
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commencement. And this conclufion will] 
be confirmed, I apprehend, by an attentive 
obfervation of difeafes themfelves. 


AQ.: It:is, no doubt, true that, in’ the 
progrefs of many diforders, a great number 
of functions come to be deranged, and at 
times fearcely any feem to go on precifely 
as in health. ‘This is particularly obferved 
to be the cafe in certain fevers of the ma- 
henant kind; but it occurs as well in dif- 
eafes that are’ confeliedly of local origin. 
‘Thus inflammations of the brain, ftomach, 
and fome other important organs, occafion 
great general diforder in the fyftem, but 
are acertiisiels confidered as topical affec- 
tions, and treated accordingly. 


43. A difeafe can only, in ftrictnefs, be 
termed general or univerfal, when it affects 
every part of the fyftem at once. But 
there are evidently none fuch. ‘The whole 
fyftem may, indeed, be weakened, and all 
its actions be confequently diminithed, as 
by lofs of blood; but fuch a ftate, if it af- 
fect all parts equally, is not difeafe, though 
it perhaps ftrongly predifpofes to it. Some- 
thing more is wanted, to conftitute morbid 
action. Under fuch a ftate of general weak- 


nels, the functions may continue to be 
C4 


- 
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carried on, though lefs vigoroufly than be- 
fore; and until one or more of thefe become 
deranged or interrupted, or until fome un- 
eafy fenfation is induced, difeafe can hard- 


ly be faid to exitt. 


44. With regard to the oppofite condi- 


tion of the fyftem, namely, general excefs, 
either of ftrength or action, the exiftence 
of fuch a ftate may, I think, be doubted. 
In what is termed the zaflammatory diatheps, 
as obferved to accompany certain topical 
inflammations, the whole vafcular fyftem 
appears to be acting in excefs; but it is not 
the fame in refpect to other organs. ‘The 
voluntary power is in fuch cafes obferved 
to be greatly diminifhed, and many of the 
functions are found to be nearly at a ftand. 
The ftate of the fyftem in mania has been 
adduced as an inftance of general excefs 
of action: but even in this cafe, although 
the voluntary power, the fenfibility, and 
even the mental energy as far as regards 
perception, appear to be preternaturally in- 
creafed ; there are {till many other functions, 
lefs immediately depending on the brain, 
that are obferved to be in a torpid ftate. 
Thus digeftion and affimilation, and many 
of the fecretions and excretions, are very im- 
perfectly performed in mania: and with re- 
gard to the mind, although the powers of 
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perception are apparently enhanced, the 
- more important operations of memory and 
judgment, which require perhaps greater 
mental exertion, are impaired or totally an- 
nihilated. 


45, Ufthe difeafes termed zavverfal by 
authors be attentively examined, they will 
be found in general not to merit this title 
in the ftrict fenfe of the word, but to be 
moft of them without difficulty referable 
to a primary affection of fome one particular 
organ. 


Thus, if we take the beft claffification of 
difeafes, perhaps, that has been offered, 
that of Dr. Cullen (and this is imperfect 
enough), and examine his firft clafs, the 
PYREXIA, we fhall find that three out of the 
five orders, namely, the /fAlegmafie or in- 
flammations, the Aemorrhagie, and the fro- 
fiuvia, are effentially local affections, as 
they are often prefent without any general 
diforder of the fyftem. Sometimes, adel: a 
febrile ftate of the fyftem appears to precede 
thefe local affections, often for feveral days; 
but thefe cafes are to be confidered either as 
complications of proper fever with topical 
inflammation, or of a converfion of the for- 
mer into the latter. Such combinations are 
yery common, and will be confidered fully 
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hereafter. With regard to the remaining 
orders ot the pyrexia, the fedres and ewxan- 
themata, it will be my bufinefs hereafter to 
fhew that they form no real exception to 
the general rule above fuggefied, 


OF the fecond clafs, the NEUROsEs or nerv- 
ous diforders, the orders comata and véfa- 
wie are evidently to be referred originally 
to a morbid condition of the brain, or its con~ 
tinuation the fpinal marrow ; as are moft of 
the order of /fafms, as ictanus, couvulfio, 
chorea, raphania, and epilepfy. Others have 
the organs of refpiration for their feat, as 
afthma and dyfpnoea; others, the ftomach 
and alimentary canal, as pyrofs, ‘, cholera, 
colic, and diarrhaa. The adynamia, or 
diminifhed imvoluntary motions, are all, 
likewife, referable to a morbid condition of 
particular organs, as fyncope to the heart or 
brain, dyfheh ta (when a primary affection) 
to the ftomach, and chlorops, perhaps, to the 
womb. 


The third clafs of the fame writer, the 
cachexia, or general depraved habit of body, 
is a relic of the humoral pathology, and in- 
cludes no difeafes that are not ftrictly local 
in their effects. ‘The firft order, marcores, 
or general emaciation, is not a difeafe in it- 
‘elf, but the confequence of feveral, and 
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thofe of very different kinds. The imu. 
mefcentie are all more or lefs partial in their 
extent. The smfeligines are firictly cuta- 
neous affections, however general the diffu- 
fion of the occafional caufe: zeferus, impro- 
perly placed among thefe, 1s a remote fymp- 
_ tom only of a well known topical difeate. 


The fourth clafs of Cullen, the Locates, 
confefledly topical, are yet {carcely more fo 
than the individuals of the other clafies: 
the only difference is, that the fubjecis of. 
the laft clafs are primary difeafes, while the 
former are mofily fecondary affections, or 
mere fymptoms, that have been confidered 
independent of their caufe. 


Neither Linnzus, Vogel, nor Sagar, pro- 
fefledly diftinguith difeafes into wvzverfa/ and 
local. Macbride, indeed, makes a clafs of 
untverfal difeafes ; but he employs the term 
with great latitude, including in it thofe 
difeafes which are common to all ages and 
to both the fexes, and likewife thofe topical 
difeafes where the general affection fo predo- 
minates over the local fymptoms, as to con- 
fiitute the chief part of the patient’s diftrefs. 


46. The cafe in which, above all others, 
a general difeafe might be moft naturally ex- 
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pected to arife, is where there is a vitiated 
or contaminated ftate of the fluids; for the 
noxious caufe in this cafe being, by means 
of the circulation, applied to every part, 
fhould derange the functions of the whole 
fyfiem. Yet experience fhews, that, even 
here, topical and not general difeafe is the 
confequence ; as when the venereal porfon 1s 
abforbed and carried into the blood-veilels. 
This, however, is no more than ought te 
happen, according to the laws of fufcepti- 
bility above laid dewn. 


47. From what has been faid, therefore, 
it may be concluded that, properly {peak- 
ing, there is no fuch thing as an univerfal 
difeafe ; that is, one in which all parts of 
the fyftem are immediately difturbed by 
the agency of the exciting caufe; and that 
in all difeafes, however diverfified and ex- 
tenfive they become. during their courfe, 
fome one part or organ is always firft af- 
fected, while others fuffer in a fecondary way 
only, by their connection with this, or with 
one another. 


45. ‘This may, perhaps, to fome, feem 
too obvious to need infifting upon: no one 
doubts, it may be faid, that the fymptoms 
of difeafes often arife out of one another, 


~ 
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_ and do not all equally and immediately de- 
pend upon the exciting caufe. However 
this be, it is certain that, in practice, a 
great number of difeafes are {till confidered 
bed treated as univerfal, or as difeafes of the 
general fyftem, which, in all probability, 
owe their exiftence to fome primary topical 
affection. This I take to be the cafe, not 
only with regard to fevers, but the whole 
tribe of zervous diforders, as they are un- 
meaningly termed, which make up fo large 
a part of the phyfician’s practice. In few of 
thefe has any precife and determinate feat 
of morbid affection been fatisfactorily aflign- 
ed. In moft of them, fecondary fymptoms 
only have given name to the difeafe, and 
furnifhed the indications of cure. But it 
has been already fhewn that indications arif- 
ing from this fource are often fallacious, 
and not to be relied upon. 


49. A new and very extenfive clafs of 
general difeafes has been of late held forth, 
under the title of afhenic difeafes, or aed 
eafes of debility ; this having been fup- 
pofed to conftitute their proximate caufe 
or effence, and the removal of which has 
been:the chief aim of the practitioner. It is, 
however, certain, I think, that debility, 
though it may give a predifpofition to dif- 
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eafe, is of itfelf rarely, if ever, either the 
proximate or the occafional caufe. It ac- 
companies, indeed, the greater number of 
difeafes, and thofe of the moft oppofite cha- 
racters; but it is obvioufly in general an 
effect only, and indicates nothing certain in 
regard to the cure. ‘There is no doubt that 
the making it a primary object of confidera-~ 
tion in practice, fo much as has been done 
of late, has been productive of much mif- 
chief. General weaknefs is not always ca- 
pable of being remedied by ftimulant and 
tonic sanmediose: nor by the ufe of rich and 
nutritious food; but often, indeed, by 
means the feveite of thefe, when fuch means 
are calculated to relieve or take off the ori-, 
ginal difeafe ; as is not unfrequently the 
cafe. Nothing 1s more common than to 
obferve, in topical inflammations, the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries becoming: 
fironger after bloodletting, and the volun- 
tary power at the fame time increafed. In 
fuch cafes, bloodletting, by relieving the 
original difeafe, which ‘had depreffed the 
powers of the fyftem, becomes in reality a 
{trengthening remedy. On the other hand, 
at is no lefs certain, that the ufe of ftimu- 
lating, or, as they are falfely called, frexgth- 
ening remedies, by increafing the topical af- 
fection, often tends to deprefs the energy of 


\ 
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the fyftem ftill further, inftead of roufing 


i”. 


50. 'There feems, therefore, to be a real 
neceflity for making the diftinction men- 
tioned, between general and topical affec- 
tions ; that we may not, in practice, be 
‘employed merely in the palliation of fymp-_ 
toms, but in endeavourin ig to remove their — 
caufes, wherever this is practicable. ‘There 
are ftill, no doubt, a number of morbid af- 
‘fections, which we are unable to refer 
to their proper and primary feat in the 
body ; thefe ought, in the prefent ftate of 
our knowledge, to be confidered as anoma- 
lous, and as ferving’ to mark the imperfec- 


* T fhall take this opportunity of remarking, that the 
doctrine which fuppofes almoft all difeafes to be univerfal, 
and the whole fyftem to be acting in a fimilar manner, 
either in excefs, or the reverfe, owes any popularity it 
may have chanced to poffefs, more to its apparent fimpli- 
city, than to its confonance with truth and the laws of the 
animal economy. In diarrheaand dyfentery, which occtipy 
@ confpicuous place in the catalogue of affhenic dileafes, the 
part affected and the general fyfiem are often in the op- 
polite ftate of action, in regard to one another. .The fyf- 
tem is weak ;—the inteftines have all their actions preter- 
naturally increafed. This is feen in their augmented fen- 
fibility and confequent pain; in the exceffive fecretions 
poured out into their cavity; and in their increafed periftal- 
tic motion: thefe furely cannot be confequences of local 

debility or a weaker action of parts, The fame contraft 
might be fhewn to exift in a great number of other difeales, 
between the general fyftem and the feat of topical affection. 
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tion of medical {cience. As this is improved, 
and obfervation becomes more accurate, the 
number of fuch anomalous affections may be 
expected to diminifh. ‘That this would be 
followed by beneficial confequences in prac- 
tice, might be looked for with confidence. 
If we are incapable of difcovering the in- 
timate nature or rudiments of difeafes (4), 
it is fomething at leaft to know their proper 
feats in the body: our efforts to relieve 
them, by being more pointedly directed, 
will be more likely to be crowned with fuc- 
cels. ‘The old doctrine of revulfoz taught 
us to attempt the relief of topical affections 
by applications to parts the moft remote 
from the feat of difeafe: and this, doubt- 
lefs, has fometimes its advantages. Ob- 
fervation, however, has evinced that, in 
many cafes, we can more effectually com- 
bat difeafes, by attacking them at their 
fource: to afcertain this, therefore, with cer- 
tainty, 1s a matter of no {mall moment. 
Such an inquiry naturally precedes any in- 
veftigation of the nature of difeafes, and 
muft be fubfervient to it ; for without know- 
ing the feat of a difeafe, or the organ prima- 
rily affected, it is {carcely conceivable that 
we fhould become intimately acquainted 
with its nature, or the beft poflible means 
of removing it. 
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CHAP. Il. 


OF THE PRIMARY SEAT OF FEVER IN THE 
BODY. 


THERE 1s, perhaps, no difeafe that ex- 
eites fuch general difturbance in the fy{tem, 
or deranges fo many of its functions, as fe- 
ver properly fo called; hence its fymptoms 
_ are numerous and complicated, and not eafi- 
ly, in appearance, reducible to any certain 
order. It is little to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that it fhould in general have been 
confidered as an univerfal difeafe, affecting 
eflentially, at once or in fucceflion, every 
part of the fyftem. This opinion of the 
nature of fever has been entertained in all 
ages, with very few exceptions; it has been 
infifted on by the lateft and beft writers on 
the fubject; and is inculcated, I believe, by 
the moft eminent teachers of the prefent 
day. 


But I have endeavoured to fhew in the 
preceding pages, that neither this, nor any 
other difeafe, is juftly entitled to the deno- 

Part I. D 
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mination of general or univerfal. With re- 
gard to fever, however numerous and diver-_ 
fified its fymptoms are at times obferved to 

be, it will be found, on attentive examina- 
tion, that few of thefe are effential, or be- 
long to it exclufively, but are the greater part 
of them fecondary {fymptoms only, and 
common to various other difeafes ; or cafual, 
and of uncertain occurrence; depending not 
immediately upon the original and exciting 
caufe, but arifing out of fome previous fymp- 
tom, and many of them altogether the effect 
of adventitious circumftances, as climate, 
feafon, regimen, and the particular ftate and 


habit of body of the patient himfelf. 


In attempting to affign the primary feat _ 
of fever, it will be neceilary to examine the 
various phenomena of the difeafe, to trace 
their order of occurrence, and their depend- 
ence on one another and on the exciting 
caufes. We fhall thus, if I miftake not, dif- 
cover the brain to be the true feat of morbid 
affection in fever, and the fource of all the 
fymptoms which ellentially belong to it, 
and which ferve to diftinguith it feat ky a 
difeafes. This opinion will be confirmed 
by the confideration of the remote caufes 
that induce fever, and of the particular cir- 
cumftances which feem to predifpofe to it. 
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By the term fever is at prefent to be un- 
derftood, that which has been ftrictly fo call- 
ed, the sdiofathic tever of authors; excluding 
that general febrile ftate which accompanies 
the topical inflammation of various parts, 
and which is known by the name of /ymf- 
tomatic fever. ‘This is confefledly a fecond- 
ary affection only, and will be further con- 
fidered hereafter. 
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Sect. I.---Of the Phenomena of Fever ge- 
nerally, as indicating its Seat. 


IN every proper fever, many of the moft 
important functions of the body are obferv- 
ed to be confiderably deranged. ‘This de- 
rangement, however, is not uniform in 
every part, but different in kind in differ- 
ent organs, and in the fame organ at differ- 
ent times. ‘Thus, the actions which are de- 
ftined to fupport and nourifh the body in 
health, as the digeftive and aflimilatory func- 
tions, nearly ceafe altogether ; whilft, on 
the other hand, the abforbents in general, — 
and the excretory veflels on the furface, ap- 
pear to act with increafed energy during a 
great part of the difeafe: hence, towards the 
end of fevers of any long duration, the body 
is found in a ftate of extreme emaciation. 
Other functions are often carried on in fever 
with little change. Thus, in many in- 
{tances, the general vafcular fyftem, the 
kidneys, the liver, and the inteftinal canal, 
continue to perform their ordinary functions 
nearly as in health: at other times, one or 
more of them are greatly difordered. 
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But although the phenomena of fever ap- 
pear at firft view thus various and compli- 
cated, and fcarcely admitting of arrange- 
ment, they will be found, when attentively 
Ee ainciesd, to obferve a certain and determi- 
mate feries and order, a careful attention 
to which will enable us, I apprehend, to 
affign the true and original feat of morbid 
affection. It is the want of a fufficient dif- 
crimination between the primary effen- 
tial fymptoms, and thofe which are accef- 
fory, and of occafional occurrence only, that 
has given birth to moft of the ill founded 
theories which have heretofore prevailed on 
this fubject. ‘Thofe who confidered morbid 
excefs of heat, putrefcency of the fluids, bile 
in the ftomach and bowels, fpafm, debility, 
&c., as conftituting the effential part of fe- 
ver, appear to me to have fallen into this 
error. 


The following may be given as the feries 
of fymptoms particularly denoting the at- 
tack and prefence of fever in the fyftem; 
it is furnifhed by an author of very exten- 
five experience, and of acknowledged accu- 
racy“: I may add, that it coincides with 


* Vide Elements of the Practice of Phyfic, by George 
Fordyce, M.D. 8vo. 
; D 3 
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the hiftory of the difeafe, as handed down 
to us by the beft writers of all ages, and 1s 
confirmed by daily obfervation. ‘The au- 
thor alluded to having ftudioufly avoided 
giving any theory refpecting the nature or 
proximate caufe of fever, and admitting 
none™, his obfervations are free from all ful 
picion of bias on this {core : the phenomena 
here mentioned may be juftly confidered, 
therefore, as the diagnoftic or pathognomonic 
fymptoms of the difeafe in general. ‘The 
accellory fymptoms which occafion the va- 
rieties obferved in fever will be treated of 
more particularly afterwards. 


Firft fiage. The attack of fever, whenever. 


it can be diftinctly obferved, 1s conftantly 
announced by the following fymptoms, in 
greater or lefs degree. 


“‘ (a) Languor, wearinefs, weaknefs, in- 
fenfibility of the extremities: b/izduefs and 
infenfbility in the other organs of fenfation ; 
cold and trembling ; pain in the back. 


‘“‘(b ) Horrifilatio ; the {kin pale, dry, and 


* “ What the rea] derangement in the fyftem is which 
produces the external appearances in fever is not at all 
known; it is a difeafe, the effence of which is not under- 


ftood.”—-Dif on Fever, No, 1, p. 118. 
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of a dufky colour; a dry, foul tongue, 
and thirft ; tranfparent urine; coftivenefs ; 
and fuppreffion of other fecretions ; palenefs 
and drynefs in ulcers; a {mall obftructed 
pulfe, fometimes intermitting ; pain in the 


limbs, joints, and forehead ; delirium. 


““(c) Anxiety; oppreffion and {welling 
about the precordia; frequency of the 
pulfe ; quick and laborious refpiration, fome- 


times with a cough; rigor, and horror ; 


thirft, flatulency, lofs of appetite, waufea, 
and vomiting.” 


Thefe are the fymptoms which contti- 
tute the firft ftage of fever, and are proper- 
ly characteriftic of it: ‘* according to the vio- 
lence of thefe fymptoms at any time of the 
difeafe, the fever 1s violent ; and when they 
are entirely carried off, it is cured*.”’ 


Second flage. The fymptoms of the fr/f 


flage, above enumerated, foon give place to 


thofe of the fecovd flage, which fucceed each 


* This defcription is borrowed, on account of its con- 
cifenefs, from Dr, Fordyce’s earlier treatife on the fub- 
ject (Elements of the Practice of Phyfic): it correfponds, 
however, entirely with the more detailed hiftory given in 
the elaborate Difertations on Fever which terminated the 
profeffional career of this excellent phytician. 


D 4 
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other in the following order. ‘* Rigor and 


horror; heat rifing from the precordia, 
and diffufed over the body irregularly, un-- 
equally, and with flufhing; a ftrong, full, 
obftructed™ pulfe; or a very frequent, 
fmall one ; fain in the head and joints; 
frupor and delirium; vniverfal forenefs ; 
rednefs arifing in different parts irreg pular- 
ly ; the urine high coloured, but tranfpar- 
ent; fweating in the head and breaft, or 
over the whole body ; partial fecretions. 


<* At laft the pulfe becomes free ; all the 
fecretory organs are relaxed : hence the fkin 
srows foft and moift, and returns to its na- 
tural colour; the tongue likewife 1s foft and 
moift, the belly is open, and the urine in 


* It is not eafy to underftand the import of the term 
obfiructed, as here employed. Jt was no doubt intended 
to exprefs a peculiar ftate of the pulfe very perceptible to 
the author himfelf, but it conveys no precife meaning to 
the reader. This may have arifen from the poverty of 
language, which is inadequate to communicate to others 
an idea of innumerable fenfations that we ourfelves perceive 
with great diltinctnefs, This is the cafe with regard to the 
pulfe in fever, which has certainly a peculiar feel, but 
which it is very dificult to defcribe in words. To my 
mind, the pulfe of a patient labouring under fever con- 
veys difunctly the idea of a fluid moving under the finger ; 
a fenfation that is not excited by the pulfe in health, and 
which is probably owing to a tremulous unfteady motion 
in the coats of the artery, arifing from a change in the ftate 
of its irritability. : 
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greater quantity: if tran{fparent when dif- 
charged, after a little time it becomes turbid 
and opaque, and at laft depofites a copious 
fediment: the fecretions are often greatly 
increafed ; there arifes a copious and univer- 
fal fweat, or a purging, or great flow of 
urine. 

‘* The frequency of the pulfe, and all the 
other fymptoms of the firft and fecond fiage 
gradually fubfiding, the patient recovers 
his health, but is confiderably weakened. 
Or there arifes an inflammation or hemor- 
thage in fome part of the body, the fymp- 
toms of the firft ftage fuddenly difappearing, 
or being greatly diminifhed.” 


‘That the defcription now given includes 
the primary and effential fymptoms of fever 
in general, and not of any particular {pecies 
merely, will appear from an examination of 
the difeafe as it occurs in difierent climates 
and feafons, according to the obfervation of 
writers of the beft credit. 


The attack of the fow xervous fever, the 
tyhhus mitier of modern nofologifis, is thus 
defcribed by Huxham. ‘‘ The patient at 
firft grows fomewhat liftlefs, and feels flight 
chills and fhudders, with uncertain fudden 
flufhes of heat, and a kind of wearinefs all 
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over, like what is felt after great fatigue: 
this is always attended with a fort of heavi- 
nefs and dejection of f{pirits, and more or lefs 
of a load, fain, and giddinefs of the head; 
a naufea and difrelifh of every thing foon 
follows, without any confiderable thirft, but 
frequently with urging to vomit, though 
little but infipid phlegm is brought up. 
Though a kind of lucid interval of feveral 
hours fometimes intervenes, yet the fymp- 
toms return with aggravation, efpecially 
towards night: the head grows more heavy 
or giddy, the heats greater, the pulfe quicker, 
but weak, with an oppreflive kind of breath- 
ing. A great torpor, or an obtufe kind of 
coldnefs, affects the hind part of the head 
frequently, and oftentimes a heavy pain 1s 
felt on the top all along the coronary fu- 
ture: this, and that of the back part of the 
head, generally attend nervous fevers, and 
are commonly fucceeded by fome degree of 


a delirium*.” 


The firft fymptoms of /utrid, malignant, 
and fretechial fevers, are thus defcribed by 
the fame author. © ‘* In general thefe fevers 


attack with much more violence than the 
flow nervous ; the rigors, if any, are greater 


* Effay on Fevers, chap. 7. 
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(fometimes they are very great), the heats 
much fharper and permanent, yet at firft 
fudden, tranfient, and remittent; the pulfe 
-more tenfe or hard, but commonly quick 
and fmall, though fometimes flow and feem- 
ingly regular for a time, and then fluttering 
and unequal. The eadach, giddinefs, naufea, 
and vomiting, are much more confiderable, 
even from the very beginning. Sometimes a 
fevere fixed faim is felt in one or both lemples, 
or over one or both eyebrows, frequently in 
the bottom of the orbits of the eyes. ‘The 
eyes always appear very full, vagal yel- 
lowifh, and very often a /i/tle inflam od. The 
countenance feems more bloated and dead- 
coloured than ufual. Commonly, the fem- 
poral arteries throb much, anda tinnitus 
aurium 1s very troublelome. A ffroxg vi- 
bration alfo of the carotid arteries comes on 
frequently in the advance of the fever, 
though the fusfe at the wrift may be fmail, 
nay even flow. ‘The froffration of {pirits, 
weaknefs, and faintnefs, are often furprizing- 
ly great and fudden, though no inordinate 
evacuation happens; and this, too, fome- 
times when the pulfe feems tolerably 
ftrong*.” 


* Effay on Fevers, chap. 8. 
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_ The following are given by Dr. Lind, 


as the leading fymptoms of a fever which 
occurred on: board a fhip of war, during the 
rainy feafon, at, Gambia on the coaft of 
Africa, in the year 1769. “* In the mild- 
eft form,” fays he, ‘‘ 1t began witha head- 
‘© ach, a ficknefs at the ftomach, thirft, uni- 
<¢ verfal uneafinefs and pain, efpecially in 
‘© the back and loins. ‘The pulfe was {mall 
‘¢ and quick, the fkin hot and dry. In the 
‘‘ morning, thefe complaints: were greatly 
<‘ relieved, in the evening exafperated ; 
‘¢‘ which happened through the whole 
“* courfe of the fever.’—‘‘ In the more 
‘* malignant form of the fever, all the 
‘© fymptoms were more violent; there was 
‘‘ from the beginning a great /roffration 
“< of frength and fhirils, wniverfal unea- 
‘“‘ finefs, ezddine/s, violent retchings, a 
“< firong, quick, and fometimes a hard 
‘* pulfe, a white and dry tongue ; fometimes 
‘ca fevere purging with gripes; at other 
“ times a bad cough, a violent fain and 
‘© friciure over the eyes, and coitivenefs*.”” 


In the province of Bengal in the Kaft Indies, 
fevers are obferved to make their attack in the 
following manner. ‘‘ Impetus morbi plerum- 

8 B 


Tad 


* Lind on Hot Climates, p. 55-50. 
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¢ quefubitaneus eft, etincipit fenfu debilita- 
“6 tis, ac ingenti fositounn profiratione; acce- 
« dunt frigriditas modo major modo minor, 
“ vertigo, sealer capitis et lumborum acer- 
“S rimi dolores, manUumague tremores ; vul- 
** tus eft pallidus, cutis vulgo arida et con- 


So 
“¢ ftricta, oculi languidi ac graves, celer at 


oO 

“ exilis pulfus, anhelitus plerumque dif- 
** ficilis et fingultibus interceptus.”’—“* Re- 
“< mittente febre, pulfus feré ad naturalem 
“* conditionem redit ; manent tamen cafr/is 
‘© atque Jumborum lores, licet leviores, ut 
“‘ et fapor oris ingratus, et proftratus ap- 
#: petitus*.”” 


The endemic of Batavia is well known 
to be a fever of the moft deftructive nature. 
‘* "This fever,’’ fays the author before quoted, 
‘‘ was of the remitting kind. Some were 
“ feized fuddenly wills a delirium, and 

died in the firft fit; fome furvived the 
“ attack of a third fitt. >» 

j 

The fymptoms that accompany the attack 
of yellow fever in the Weft Indies are fo 
much the fame with thofe above defcribed, 
that it would be a mere repetition to quote 


* Lind Diff. Inaug. de Feb. Putrid. in Bengalia, 1762. 
‘+ Lind on Hot Climates, p. 90. 
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them. Nor, in autumnal fevers as they 
occur in Europe, is there any effential va- 
tiation from thofe already defcribed. The 
fever which proved fo deftructive at Cadiz, 
in September and October 1764, and of 
which an hundred perfons often died in a 
day, attacked in the following manner. 
«* It began commonly with alternate flight 
“chills and heats, naufea, fasms of the 
“© head, of the back, of the loins, and at 
‘< the pit of the ftomach. ‘Thefe fymptoms 
‘*< were often followed, in lefs than twenty- 
‘< four hours, with violent retchings, and 
‘* a vomiting of a green or yellow bile, the 
‘“< fmell of which was very offenfive. Some 
*“ threw up an humour black as ink, and 
“© died foon after in violent convulfions, and 
“‘ inacoldfweat. The pulfe was fometimes 
“funk, fometimes quick, often varying. 
«After the firft day, the furface of the 
‘“* body was generally either cold, or dry 
and parched. The headach and fluor 
«© often ended in a furious delirium, which 


“« proved quickly fatal*.” 
Mr. Dewar (an army furgeon), defcrib- 
ing the fever which prevailed among the 


Britifh troops at Minorca, in July 1800, 


, * Lind on Hot Climates, p, 122. 
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fays, ‘‘ For a whole week, fixteen men on 
an average were taken ill each day. Their 
complaints, for the moft part, came on fud- 
_denly, and very often when they were on 
the parade. After flight languor and de- 
bility, the patient was all at once feized with 
violent headach, giddinefs, pains, and ex- 
treme debility in the lower extremities, ren- 
dering him totally unable either to ftand or 
walk. When he was brought to the hof- 
pital, we found him labouring under all the 
fymptoms of the moft violent pyrexia, in- 
creafed heat, quick pulfe, and urgent thirft. 
Two or three of them had frequently al- 
ternations of heat and cold; but in all the 
reft the preternatural heat of the {kin was 
conftant, and the patients’ feelings uniform- 
ly hot and oppreffive. The fymptom of 
which they all moft violently complained, 
was the excruciating headach.’ He adds 
juft afterwards, “ the headach is attended 
with an exterval heat much greater in 
_ the head than over the reft of the body, 
indicating a peculiar force of iacreafed 
action in that fart of the fyftem*.” The 
fever above defcribed was not peculiar to 
any particular clafs of perfons, but prevail- 


* Med. and Phyf. Jour.,"No. 59, 
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ed generally among the troops, and alfo the 
natives of the ifland. 


In the A/ague, the moft violent and ma- 
lignant of fevers, the firft fymptoms are of 
the fame general nature. ‘‘ The fymptoms 
of the plague vary,” fays De Mertens, “ ac- 
cording to the different conftitutions of the 
perfons whom it attacks, and the feafon of 
the year in which it appears. Sometimes 
it wears the mafk of other difeafes ; but in 
general it is uthered in by headach, flupor 
refembling inlowication, fhiverings, deprel- 
fion of {pirits, and Jofs of frrength ; thefe 
are followed by fome degree of fever, to- 
gether with naufea and vomiting. The 
eyes become red, the countenance melan- 
choly, and the tongue white and foul*.”-— 
The defcriptions of the plague afforded by 
other authors, coincide very exactly with 
that now given. 


An examination of other hiftories of the 
difeafe would concur with the above in fhew- 
ing, that fevers of all defcriptions, from the 
low, nervous fever, to the plague itfelf, are 
characterized by the fame eflential fymptoms, 


“* Account of the Plague which raged at Mofcow in 
1771, by Charles De Mertens, M.D. Englifh edition. 
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| differing only in degree. Thefe fymptoms 


may all, as it appears to me, be referred 


without difficulty to a topical morbid affec- 


tion of the brain, as their fource; as will be 
feen by tracing their relation to the parti- 
cular functions of this organ. 


Although the brain exerts more or lefs 
influence on every part of the fyftem, yet 
there is a manifeft difference in this re- 
fpect with regard to different functions. 
The actions of the heart and general vaf- 
cular fyftem are, in a certain degree e, inde- 
pendent of the brain; as is fideo by their 
going on, often, with little variation, in cafes 
where great and ferious injuries have been 
inflicted on that organ by external violence ; 
and by certain topical difeafes of the brain, 
where the pulfe fometimes varies little from 


ue the healthy ftandard, though the patient be 


at the time in extreme danger. ‘The fame 
is true, in fome meafure, of the inteftinal 
canal, and, indeed, of all the functions that 
are immediately fubfervient to the exiftence 
of animal life, and which, by way of dif- 
tinction, have been fen thved the primary, 
organic, or vital functions. On the other 
hand, the fecondary or auimal functions ; 


-thofe which connect man with the external 


world; which raife him from the fimple 
Part I. : i 
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{cale of vegetable exiftence to the rank of 
an intellectual being and a free agent, to 
wit, the /enfiive, locomotive, and mental pow- 
ers, are fubjected more immediately to the 
influence of the brain or common fenfory. 


The independence of the fmple or organic 
functions on the brain, appears to be pro- 
vided for by a peculiarity of firucture. A 
great many of the organs ferving for the 
fupport of /mple life, receive very few, or 
fearcely any, of their nerves immediately 
from the brain; but are fupplied from gan- 
elions, which to them, probably, areas brains, 
ferving for the accumulation and fupply of 
nervous energy. ‘This is the cafe with the 
kidneys, pancreas, {pleen, inteftines, &c. &c. 
In the organs of animal life, on the other 
hand, hich immediately derive their energy 
from the brain, there are commonly found 
two fets of nerves; one arifing from gang lions 
for the fupport of fimple life in them; the 
other coming directly from the brain itfelf, 
for the azimal life, or life of relation. ‘Thus, 
in the eye, the ciliary nerves originate in 
the ophthalmic ganglion; the optic, inthe 
brain itfelf: thus, too, the nofe receives 
nerves from the ganglion of Mecke/, in ad- 
dition to the proper olfactory nerves. ‘The 
vifcera in general derive their nerves from : 
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the great intercoftal, a nerve that cannot fo 
properly be faid to arife from the brain, as 
from numerous ganglions, which appear 
to be the centers of organic or fimple life, 
as the brain is of the awimal life, or life of 
relation. 


The independence, /o a certain ewtent, . 
of the heart on the brain, is proved alfo by 
the galvanic ftimulus. A late excellent 
French phyfiologift obferves, that he had 
repeated opportunities of afcertaining this,. 
by experiments made on the bodies of per- 
fons who had fuffered by the guillotine, 
thirty or forty minutes before. He could 
never difcover, he fays, in thefe cafes, the 
leaft movement in the heart, when this and 
the {pinal marrow, properly armed, were 
made to communicate; nor by eftablifhing 
a communication between 1t and the nerves 
which it receives, either from the ganglions 
by the Sympathetic, or from the brain by 
the far vagum. Yet in all the experiments 
the other mufcles contracted regularly by 
the galvanic ftimulus; as did the heart it- 
felf, when mechanically injured*. 


*Traite fur la Vie et la Mort, par Xavier Bichat, cap. 
10.—Uow well other important functions in the fyftem 
"ean go on, where thofe of the brain are almoft annihilated, 
I have lately witnefied with furprize, in the cafe of an old 


2 
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man, near feventy years of age, who has been long paraly- 
tic, fo as to have loft the power of articulation, and with 
it the beft part of the mental faculties. This perfon has 
been in the habit of getting drank once or oftener daily, 
for the laft ten or a dozen years, and has met with in- 
numerable accidents in confequence, as bruifes, cuts, and 
burns, which haye all got well as readily as in the young- 
eft and moft healthy boy. His laft misfortune from this 
fource was of a more ferious kind: he fel!, while fitting by 
the fire, with his hand between the bars, and lay thus with~ 
out the power of extricating himfelf, and apparently without 
experiencing pain, till the fingers were in a manner roalted, 
or rather burnt. Inflammation, of courfe, followed, but 
in a degree far below what was to have been expected ; 
while the fyftem at large feemed not in the leaft to feel the 
fhock. No febrile fymptom followed, nor was the appe- 
tite for food for a moment loft. The tops of the fingers 
gangrened, and floughed off at the joint; granulations 
fprung up, of the moft florid and healthy kind; and the 
fores healed with more rapidity than I have ever obferved 
on any other occafion. 


i 
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Sect. II.---Of the State of the Anrmau Func- 


TIONS 7a Fever. 


IT is in the antmal functions which are 
immediately in dependence upon the brain, 
namely, the external fenfes, the voluntary, | 
and the intellectual powers, that the proper 
diagnoftic fymptoms of fever are to be found 3 
for throughout its whole courfe, from the 
firft attack to the completion of the crifis, 
this clafs of functions is invariably obferved 


to be imperfectly performed, or in fome de- 


gree perverted from the natural and healthy 


ftate. 


‘The organs of fenfe are always preterna- 
turally affected in fever. In the mild form 
of the difeafe, the Jow nervous fever, or typhus 
mitior of nofologifts, a degree of torpor and 
infenfibility frequently involves all the 
fenfes. - ‘‘ Omnes corporis fenfus,” fays 
Huxham, ‘‘ maxime depravantur; vix £eri 
‘«< vident oculis apertis; perditur olfactus, 
*« perditur auditus, vix etiam fapidiflima 
“« guftant; torpent adeo membra, ut parum 
<¢ admodum fentifcant vel acerrima vefica- 

Lo 
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“* toria; obftructo nimirum fenfationis me- 
“¢ dio*.”’ 


It is more common, however, for the or- 
- gans of fenfe to be deranged in the con- 
trary way, elpecially in the early ftages of 
the difeafe. Light and found are generally 
intolerable to the patient in the beginning 
of fever}. The fenfes of {mell and tafte alfo 
become preternaturally acute, and probably 
perverted ; fo that naufea and vomiting are — 
excited by odours and flavours which were 
{carcely perceptible in the ftate of health, or 
which even ufed to be perceived with olenfures 
the patient loaths food and drinks that are 
at other times the moft agreeable to him. 

The fenfe of touch becomes equally ex- 
alted ; hence the univerfal pains which tor- 
ment aie fick, and which render him fcarce- 
ly able to bear the weight of his body in 
bed. ‘Towards the decline of the difeafe, 
torpor again ufually fucceeds to this ftate of 
excitement. Dulnefs of hearing is then par- 
ticularly remarked, and frequently denotes 
a favourable iflue. The acutenefs of the 
other fenfes at the fame time commonly 


difappears. 


* PHuxham De Febre Fern Nervofa, p. 154, 8vo. 
+ Fordyce’s Difertation on Fever, No. 1, p. 2. 
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This derangement of the organs of fenfe 
_ in fevers firongly indicates an affection of 
the fenforium, on which they fo immediate- 
ly depend for the due performance of their 
feveral functions. Nor is the opinion in 
any degree difproved by the varying condi- 
tion of the fenfibility in fever, as above no- 
ticed ; while this circumftance 1s quite in- 
explicable on any of the other hypothefes 
that have been given refpecting the nature 


of the difeafe. 


With regard to the voluntary power, 
every hiftory of genuine fever, of whatever 
{pecies, fhews this function to be greatly 
impaired. Proftration of ftrength is one of 
the few fymptoms which feem particularly 
to characterize fever, and to adhere to it in 
allits fiages. ‘To this are to be referred the 
languor, laffitude, and indifpofition to mo- 
tion, which are fo remarkable at the firft attack 
of fever, and. which continue, in greater or 
lefs degree, throughout its courfe. Its de- 
‘pendence on the obit {tate is evident from - 
hence, that it ceafes immediately with the 
paroxy{m, and again recurs with it, 


The debility or profiration of ftrength 
which accompanies the attack of fever, is 
altogether different from ordinary weaknefs 


he 
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of the fyftem, fuch as proceeds from immo- 
derate evacuations, inanition, or protracted 
difeafes ; it is different, alfo, from the weak- 
nefs that. takes place in the intervals of the 
paroxyfms of fever. In ordinary weaknefs, 
the perfon is unable to make the ufual exer- — 
tions of health; in the weaknefs produced 
by fever, he is both unable and indifpofed. 
to do it. The former 1s permanent; the 
latter is temporary only, and ceafes imme- 
diately with its caufe. This ftate has 
been aptly termed depreffion' of firength, 
rather than weaknefs, and may be compared 
with a {pring that is overcome by a fuperior 
force, but which ftill retains its power of 
acting, ready to exert itfelf as foon as the 
comprefling force is withdrawn. It 1s fo 
conftant a fymptom in fever, that it has 
been admitted amongft the diftinguifhing 
characters of the difeafe by the lateft and 
beft obfervers*.—It is almoft needlefs to re- 
mark, how immediately dependent the vo- - 
luntary power is on the ftate of the brain ; 


* Sauvages in his definition of fever fays, ‘ femper virium 

** proftratione majori, quam a virium vitalium gradu foret 
‘‘ exfpectaiidum”—in other words, the voluntary power, 
which derives its energy immediately from the brain, is~ 
greatly deprefied, beyond what the pulfe would feem’ to. , 
indicate. Sagar alfo makes this fymptom a part of his 
definition of fever—* viribus vitalibus pulfu et telpiratione 
‘“* vix mutatis; virium artuum, fumma profiratio.” 
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and how ftrongly every great and fudden 
depreffion of it, indicates a morbid condi- 
tion of this organ. 

The mental faculties of perception, me- 
mory, comparifon of ideas, and judgment, 
are conftantly obferved to be more or lefs im- 
paired in fevers, and in very many cafes are 

totally deranged and obfcured. In great 
‘and fatal affections of other organs, the 
powers of the mind frequently continue un- 
impaired to the laff. Perfons dying of 
hernia, or mortification of the inteftines any 
how produced ; of peripneumony, of phthifis 
pulmonalis, and many other difeafes; are 
often found competent to direct the future 
adminiftration of their affairs, within a few 
hours of their difflolution. But nothing 
of this kind, I believe, takes place in fever. 
In a few rare.inftances, indeed, the mental 
faculties appear to have been reftored im- 
mediately before death, though they had 
fuffered entire derangement throughout the 
previous ftages of the difeafe*. : But in fuch» 


* This feems to fhew that fever is effentially a difeafe 

- of action only, and not neceflarily connected with a change 
of ftructure. The fame appears alfo from the intermif- 
fions to which it is occafionally fubject, during which 
it is fcarcely probable that any material change of firucture, 
or diforganization to any great extent, can be prefent. 
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cafes it is probable the febrile action in the 
brain had ceafed, the patient dying rather 
of the debility, or other confequences induced 
by it, than of the difeafe itfelf. 


' Delirium may be ranked among the moft » 
common occurrences in fever. In every vio- 
lent cafe of the difeafe, it almoft invariably 
appears; for fever,. I believe, rarely if ever 
proves fatal, without this fymptom mani-_ 
fefting itfelf. Its prefence 1s an infallible in- 
Seaton of a morbid condition of the brain. 

Ponit femper delirium,”’ fays Boerhaave, 
‘¢ cerebri medullaris affectionem morbo- 
‘* fam*®;”’ ** quoniam,’’ fubjoins his illuftri- 
ous Ble cice aiy “Sin medulla cerebri ille 
“¢ locus eft, unde idearum ortus pendetf.”’ 


There are many other phenomena of the 
nervous fyfiem in fevers, which point ftrongly 
to an affection of the brain as their fource. 
Epileptic fits are often the precurtors of a fe- 
brile paroxyim, by whatever caufes induced, 
particularly in the more irritable bodies of 
infants. Other convulfive motions take 


This is a reafon why we fhould not expect the nature of 
fever to be fully elucidated by diffection; for great derange- 
nent of action may fubfitt during life, without leaying be- 
hind it any traces vifible after death. 

* Aph. 701. 

+ Van-Swieten Comm., p. 701. 
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place during the: progrefs of fevers, as tre- 
mors of ‘he. hands, and of the tongue when 
put out for inf{pection ; irreglar motions 
of the eyes and eyelids, the latter remaining 
half open in the time of fleep; grinding of the 
teeth ; fubfulius tendinum ; mufce volitan- 
tes; and paralyfis of the {fphincter mufcles. 
Thefe accompany almoft every bad cafe of 
fever: that they depend on a topical af- 
fection of the brain, is rendered probable 
from this, that the fame fymptoms are found 
to.occur from external injuries inflicted on 
this organ. In warm climates, fevers are 
not unfrequently accompanied by univerfal 
{fpafmodic affections, as opifthotonos, em- 
profthotonos, and the like; whilft they often 
lay the foundation for future palfy, apo- 
plexy, epilepfy, aphonia, fatuity, and ma- 
nia*, all of them indubitable indications of 
antecedent diforder of the brain. 


The eyes and general countenance are 
firongly marked in fever, and afford very 
evident indications of the principal feat of 
the difeafe. The dull, languid, unmeaning 
eye; the ftupid fiare, and general want of 
expreflion in the features, have been noticed 
by every practitioner. ‘They ferve to de- 
note the prefence of genuine fever much 


* Huxham’s Effay on Fevers, p. 88. 


\ 
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more {trongly than either the excefs of heat 
in the fkin, the quicknefs of pulfe, or the 
foul tongue; all of which are very variable 
in fever, and’ to be found in a number of 
other difeafes. 


Obferve a patient lying proftrate in the 
laft ftage of confumption, dozing, ‘his 
firength exhaufted, fliding, through mere 
weaknefs, towards the bottom of the bed ;_ 
his fkin hot and dry, pulfe fmall, weak, and 
without hardnefs, the tongue covered with a 
brown fur, and the throat and cheeks {potted 
with aphthe—looking no further, fuch a~ 
cafe might be taken for typhus. But the 
patient opens his eyes, and the illufion va- ~ 
nifhes: there is ncthing of that ftupid ftare, 
or muddy, bloodihot eye, or dull un- 
meaning look, which at once characterwe 
brain affections, and diftinguifh them from 
all other diforders. ‘* ‘Topical affections of 
the brain,” fays the celebrated Cullen, ‘* ge- 
nerally difcover themfelves in the face, 
both in confequence of its proximity, and 
of the diftribution of its nerves, which artfe 
immediately from the brain*.” 


The ftate of the patient, in regard to 
fleep and watching, in fever, is always dif- 


* Clinical Lectures, 8vo, p. 118. 
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ferent from that of health, and, with the 
other fymptoms, ferves to indicate a difp 
ordered ftate of the fenfortum. In fome 
fevers, in certain ftages of the difeafe, want 
of fleep is a conftant ‘fymptom, and the one 
which the practitioner is in general moft 
anxious to overcome. At other times, 
drowfinefs and ftupor are equally remark- 
able. And, when fleep does occur in fever, 
it is for the moft part unquiet and. dif- 
turbed, and has not its ufual refrefhing 
and. reftorative effects. The patient dreams 
of dangers and precipices, wakes fuddenly, 
and ftarts with affright. : 


To all this it may be added, that the 
fenfations of the patient in fever point uni- 
formly to the head as the chief feat of com- 
plaint. For as long as confcioufnefs re- 
mains, and delirium is abfent, pain or other 
uneafy feeling in the head is invariably com- 
plained of. Along with this, pain in the 
back and loins is ufually conjoined, and is 
probably to be referred to the connexion of 
the fpinal marrow with the brain, of which 

*. It ap- 


it is, in fact, merely a continuation”. 


* Spine medulla minimé maximus nervus, fed 
pars tantum cerebri poteft haberi ; note enim ejus ab om- 
nium nervorum notis funt diverfe, cerebri vero notis re- 
fpondent.”—Soemmering, De Corp. Hum, Fab., tom. 4,§ 73. — 
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pears, therefore, from what has been faid 
above, that the azimal functions, as they 
have been called, to wit, fenfation and vo- 
luntary motion, and likewife the powers of 
the mind, all of which depend mmediately 
on the brain, and vary with every variation 
in the ftate of this, are conftantly and great- 
ly deranged in every cafe of proper fever. 
The other clafles of functions, the vzta/ 
and zalural, are neither fo immediately de-_ 
pendent on the brain, nor are they prima- 
rily and effentially difturbed in fever, as will 
prefently be feen. It is not in thefe, there. 
fore, that the characteriftic fymptors of the 
difeafe are to be looked for. | 


. 
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‘Sect. HI.---Ofthe State of the Viva. Func- 


TIONS 17 Lever. 


THE vital uae bn namely, refpiration 
and the circulation of the blood, are liable 


<i 


— 


to be varioufly affected in fever, but ina 


fecondary way anly. 


Provided the organs of refpiration are not 
attacked by inflammation during the courfe 
of fever (an occurrence, by the by, not at 
all uncommon), refpiration is no otherwife 
affected than may be attributed to a more 
violent or otherwife difordered ftate of the 
circulation. Sighing, anxiety, and a fenfe of 
oppreffion at the precordia, are, indeed, 
marked as irequent fymptoms in fever, 
efpecially in the cold fiage. But although 
thefe unealy feelings have their eanedinte 
feat in the region of the heart and lungs, 
they may be referred primarily to the dif- 
ordered ftate of the fenforium, as they are 
found to accompany other morbid affections 
of this organ. 


_ The mufcles of refpiration are partly fub- 
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ject to the will, and are fo far, like the other 
mufcles of voluntary motion, in immediate 
dependence on the brain. In. the general 
depreffion of the voluntary power which > 
takes place in fever, the mufcles of infpira- 
tion muft fuffer in fome degree; hence the 
cheft is lefs perfectly dilated, and the blood, 
in confequence, more difficultly tranfmitted 
through the lungs. ‘This gives rife to an 
undue accumulation of blodd about the 
heart, the uneafinefs excited by which oc-. 
cafions an unufual effort. to expand the 
cheft. In this way, I think, may be ex- 
plained, in a great meafure, the fighing, 
anxiety, and oppreflion at the precordia, 
which occur more particularly in the cold 
fit of fever, when the debility of the volun. 
tary mufcles is in the extreme. The uneafy 
feeling that takes place in this cafe is re. 


‘ieved both by fighing (or deep infpirations) _ 


and by yawning, in which the cavity of the 
chefi is expanded to the utmoft, } 


a ee SS 
Something in this cafe may be attributed, 
alfo, to the general infenfibility which ac- 
companies the cold fit of fever, under which 


oa 
" 
, a 


the neceffity for regular refpiration is im-s _ 


perfectly felt, and the intervals of breathing, 
confequently protracted: this, of courfe, 
gives rife to undue accumulation of blood 
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on the right fide of the heart, and induces a 
neceflity for deep infpiration. It is in 
proof of this, that where preflure exifis on the 
brain, as by effufion of ferum. or other caufes, 


_refpiration 1s flow, and interrupted with fre- 


e 


Sy 


quent fighs: and the fame’ thing occurs, 
when the mind is deeply engaged in the 
contemplation of any object. 


With refpect to the ftate of the general - 
circulation in fever, as afcertained by the 
pulfe, it appears often to be carried on with 
little variation from that of health; and 
when the contrary occurs, the change 1s va- 
rious in the different ftages of the fame fe- 
ver, and varies alfo with the habit and tem- 
perament of the fick, the feafon of the year, 
climate, and other external circumftances. 


A quick or frequent pulfe has, by many 
phyficians, been made the definition of fe- 
ver; but in this cafe the term fever has been 
employed in its greateft latitude; as in- 
cluding the ordinary febrile ftate, fymp- 
tomatic of various irritations in the fy{tem. 
In idiopathic fever, frequency of the pulfe 
is by no means a neceflary uor a conftant 
Symptom ; for we have the teftimony of the 
beft authors to prove, that in fome fevers 


the pulfe is even flower than natural, whilft — 
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in a great many others, and thofe often of 
the moft malignant character, it fcarcely 
varies from the healthy ftandard. 


Hodges, in his defcription of the plague 
which prevailed in. London in his time, fays, 
“‘ the pulfe, which in all other difeafes is 
<* almoft a certain index, in this ficknefs 
“< ‘could not at all be trufted to*.”’ Sydenham, 
in various parts of his writings, remarks, 
that in fevers, even of the moft malignant 
and fatal ftamp, the pulfe fometimes hardly 
varied from the natural. ‘‘ Many havea 

ood pulfe in this fever,” (the yellow fever 
of the Weft Indies) fays Lind, ‘‘ even a few 
hours before death.” ( Lind on Hot Climates, 
Ti -3 Gy 


Fordyce fays, ‘‘ a fever may be prefent 
‘ina great, and even in a fatal degree, 
‘‘ without the pulfations being increafed 
“< infrequencyt.”? Dr. Rufhof Philadelphia 
obferves, that he faw fome ill of the yellow 
fever, whofe pulfe beat only forty times in 
a minute; and Dr. Wittman, in his ae- 
count of the malignant fever which prevail- 
ed in Syria in the year 1801, remarks, that 


*Hodges’s Treatife on the Plague, p. 108. 
+ Lurft Dufertation on Fever, p. 18. ° 
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in the worft cafes, where conftant delirium, 
dilated pupils, petechiz, yellownefs of the 
eyes and fkin, coldnefs of the extremities, 
&c., were prefent, the pulfe was fcarcely 
changed, and by no means indicated 


_danger* +. 


It is certain, therefore, that the primary 
feat of fever is not to -be found in the gene- 
ral vafcular fyftem; fince in various cafes, 
and in different fpecies of the difeafe, the 
heart and arteries continue their functions in 
a great meafure unchanged. When the 
contrary takes place, as is alfo frequently 
the cafe, the diforder in the circulation 1s 
eafily referred to irritation or oppreflion of 
the brain; for this organ is unquettionably, 
in certain circumftances, capable of influenc-. 
ing the actions of the heart, in common 


* Wittman’s Travels in Syria, 4to, p. 79. 


+ A hoft of other authors might be cited, in proof of 
the fame circumftance, in regard to malignant and pefti- 
Jential fevers; as Werlhoff (*),° Gredingius (7), Profper 
Alpinus (3), Nicolaus Maffa (*), Rye (>), Ruffel (°), 
Bordeu (7), and Sauvages (*), While Tremellius (°) and 
De Haen (?°) make a fimilar remark, with regard to in- 
flammatory fever. 


(1?) Werlhoff de Cautione, p. 39. et de Variolis, p. 37.——(*) 
Ludwig. Adverf. Med. Pract., v. i, c. 1.——(3) De Med. £gyft., 
}. i, c. 14.——(4) De Feb. PeftilL—(5) Med. Stat. Brit. (*) 
Nat. Hift. of Aleppo, 4to, p. 230.——(7) Recherches fur le Pouls.—— 
(*®) Nof. Method.,tom. 2, p. 307.—-—(9) Exam. Frigor. Feb., p. 1.—— 
(10) Rat. Med., p. 12, ¢. 2. 
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with thofe of every other part of the fyftem. 
Writers on furgery teach us, that injuries 
of the brain from external miceisee may ren- 
der the pulfe either frequent, or flow, or un- 
equal, according to the nature and degree 
of the injury inflicted. ‘Thus a quickened 
pulfe, in fuch cafes, denotes irritation of this 
organ; and a flow one, compreffion of the 
medullary fubftance. It feems not 1mproba~ 
ble, that the greater or lefs diforder obfervable 
in the seneral circulation in fevers, may de- 
pend on the particular part of the encephalon 
affected ;, fince we know that one part of 
this organ has a more immediate influence 
than Siete over the vafcular fyftem. In 
the experiments - of Kauu Boerhaave*, the 
vital motions in animals continued for eight 
hours after the medullary part of the brain 
was reduced to a mere pulp, by violence; 
whereas, when the cerebellum was fo treated, 
the action of the heart began to fail in a 
few minutes. ‘This would lead one to fup- 
pofe, that where, along with the other fymp- 
toms, the pulfe is greatly deranged in fevers, 
the cerebellum is, in fuch cafes, more affect- 
ed than in others. 


* Impetus Faciens. 


‘ 
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Sect. 1V.---Of the State of the Narurat 
Functions in Fever. 


THE natural functions are liable to be 
very varioufly affected in fever. With re- 
gard to digeftion, affimilation, and nutri- 

tion, thefe, as has been already obferved, 
nearly ceafe altogether during fever; and 
not only fo, but aii body rapidly wattes ; 
fhewing that the activity of the interftitial 
-abforbents 1s ftill continued, and probably 
increafed beyond the degree of health. 


The organs of fecretion and excretion 
commonly have their functions impaired, 
and fometimes fufpended, in fever. Hence 
the urine and faliva are fcanty, the fkin 1s 
parched, and there is a deficiency of bile in 
the inteftinal canal. At other times, the re- 
verfe of all this occurs: copious fweating 
takes place, or an exceflive fecretion from 
the liver ; and fometimes even falivation, as 
in certain cafes of fmall-pox. The fame 
defect and inequality of action are obferved 
in the other fecréetory and excretory or- 
gans. Sometimes the bowels are conftipated ; 


F 3 
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at others, their actions are preternaturally 
increafed ; whilft, in many cafes of fever, 
the natural evacuations take place nearly as 


in health. 


This irregularity with regard to the za- 
tural functions in fever, fhews that they 
fuffer in a fecondary way only, ard of 
courfe indicate nothing certain as to the pri- 
mary feat of the difeafe. 


The ftate of the ftomach in fever merits 
a more particular confideration. ‘This or- 
gan appears to be confidered, by many, as 
the great ftorehoufe of difeafe in the human 
body, and particularly with regard to affec- 
tions of the head. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear of headachs, vertigoes, 
and even apoplexies and palfies, being re- 
ferred to the ftomach, as if this were the 
actual feat of morbid affection in thefe 
cafes. The effect is here, I believe, often 
taken for the caufe. It is not to be quef- 
tioned that a very clofe and intimate con- 
nexion fubfifts between the head and fto- 
mach, fo that the condition of the one is 
liable to be much influenced by that of the 
other. Admitting this, however, it is not 
warrantable to affign the ftomach as the 


principal feat of difeafe in fuch cafes. No 
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affection of the ftomach fer fe could occa- 
fion fuch fymptoms as headach or vertigo, 
nor conftitute the immediate caufe of apo- 
_plexy or palfy : all thefe are manitfeftly af- 


fections of the brain and its functions. 


The proper explanation feems to be this. 
When a morbid condition exifts in the brain 
or its veflels, the latter acquire an increafed 
uritability, which difpofes them to be 
thrown into violent and irreeular action 
from trivial caufes, fuch as Sold appli ied to 
the furface of the body, paflions of the mind, 
violent exertion, exceffes of any kind, Sail 
none more than thofe which concern the 
ftomach. The diforder of the ftomach in 
this cafe, like the application of cold, is a 
remote caufe only of the brain-affection, 
and, like other remote caufes in general, 
beth uncertain and unequal in its Paan 
the true feat of difeafe in headach, vertigo, 
apoplexy, and the like, as far as thefe are 
primary affections, is fill the brain or its 
veffels; and in the treatment, it is necef- 
fary to keep this conftantly in our view. 


Difeafes, no doubt, are often cured by 
obviating their remote caufes; and in this 
way, a firict attention to the ftate of the 
{tomach, from its clofe fympathy with the 

iY 4 
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brain, is a matter of great importance in 
all difeafes of this organ. But this alone 
is feldom fufficient. ‘The other occafional 
caufes muft be equally avoided, and the 
difeafed {tate of the brain either directly 
relieved, or the predif{pofition to irregular 
action in its veflels obviated. _In endea- 
vouring to effect the latter purpofe, we werk 
act through the medium of the ftomach ; 

by giving remedies calculated to diminith 
morbid irritability, fuch as dark and others 
ufually called fomics: and hence a further 
proof feems at firft to be afforded, that the 
fiomach is the chief feat of difeafe; but 
the fallacy of this may be eafily feen, fan 
what has been already faid. 


The functions of the ftomach appear, al- 
mott invariably, to be deranged at the very 
firft attack of fever, and to continue fo 
throughout its whole courfe. Want of ap- 
petite, loathing of food, and naufea ending 
frequently in actual vomiting, are the ne- 
ver-fatling concomitants of fever, in greater 
or lefs degree. ‘Theie fymptoms are fo coin- 
mon and ftriking, that many have confider- 
ed the ftomach to be the chief and primary. 
feat of fever. This, however, appears 
improbable, for the following reafons. 
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Granting that the functions of the fto- 
mach are commonly difturbed in fever, the 
fame is more efpecially true of the functions 
of the brain, which, as fhewn above, never 
fail to be perverted in this difeafe. The 
~ difordered ftate of the brain, therefore, may 
as well be fuppofed the primary caufe of 
the difturbance obferved in the functions of 
the ftomach in fever, as the reverfe; and 
this, | have no doubt, 1s actually the cafe. 


The influence of the brain on the ftomach 
is difcoverable in a thoufand inftances. In 
moft difeafes of the brain that are accom- 
panied with a febrile ftate of the fyftem, 
_ the appetite for food 1s greatly impaired, and 
the power of digeftion in a great meafure 
fulpended : the attempt, too often made, to 
give firength in fuch cafes by nutritious alis 
ment, is as abfurd and prepofterous, as it is 
certainly unavailing. On the other hand, 
in morbid affections of the brain of a chronic 
kind, and which are unattended by fever, 
as in. many inftances of palfy and hydropic 
effufion within the fkull, the appetite often 
becomes voracious, in proportion as the in- 
tellectual powers are obliterated. In both 
cafes, the affection of the fiomach is equally 
preternatural, and dependent on the morbid 
condition of the brain. 
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Again, in injuries of the head from ex. 
_ ternal violence, vomiting, as is well known, 
is among ft the moft certain figns of the brain 
itfelf being injured. A difordered ftate of the 
ftomach, therefore, is no certain proof of 
its being the primary feat of difeafe in 
any cafe, and ftill lefs in fever, in which 
fo many other functions are difturbed. 


This frequent affection of the ftomach in 
fever it 1s perhaps not difficult to under- 
ftand, upon phyfivlogical principles. The 
{tomach not only receives nerves from the 
great tntercoffal, tor the fupport of its fim- 
ple or organic life, but alfo communicates 
directly with the brain, by means of the 
eighth pair of nerves, or far vagum. 
From this (the par vagum), it probably 
derives its siicaier fenfations and appetites, 
thus becoming in fome meafure an organ 
of fenfe as well as of motion and fecretion, 
and therefore, like the other fenfes, depend- 
ing more immediately on the brain, and 
obeying its different impulfes. Hence it 
is little to be wondered at, that the func- 
tions of the ftomach in fever, like thofe of 
the other organs of fenfe, fhould fuffer a’ 
deviation from the natural ftate. In this 
way, the uneafy fenfation often felt at the 
pit of the ftomach in fever, the total want 
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of appetite, the loathing and difguft com- 
monly experienced even at the ficht of food, 
are naturally and eafily accounted for. 


” The dependence of the functions of the 
ftomach on the nervous power, as derived 
- from the brain, 1s fhewn in the experiments 
_of tying the eighth pair of nerves in dogs, 
in confequence of which they become affect- 
ed with indigeftion and flatulency* ; and 
alfo by the beet of large dofes of opium in 
thefe animals, which fufpend almoft entirely 
_ the periftaltic motion of the ftomach and in- 
teftines, while the action of the heart fuffers 
comparatively little changet. 


* Whytt’s Works, 4to, page 592. 
+ Kauu Boerhaave Impetus Faciens, § 434. 
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Sect. V.---Of fome other Phenomena of 


Fever. 


BESIDES the difturbance of the various 
functions above mentioned, there are other 
phenomena that frequently prefent them- 
felves in fever, and which have been much 
employed in fpeculations on its nature and 
proximate caufe. This has been the cafe 
particularly with regard to the coldnefs and 
fhrinking of the extreme parts, the rigors 
and fhuddering which ufher in fo many 
fevers. ‘Thefe fymptoms have been fup- 


pofed at once to indicate debility of the 


extreme vellels on the furface of the body, 
and deficient energy of the nervous power 
in general*, And, as the cold fit has been 
thought to conftitute the primary link in 
the chain of effects produced by the agency 
of the remote caufes of fever, debility has 
contequently been fuppofed to conftitute the 


* * Upon the whole, our doctrine of fever is explicitly 
this. "The remote caufes are certain fedative powers ap- 
plied to the nervous fyftem, which, diminifbing the energy 
of the brain, thereby produce a debility in the whole of 
the functions, and particularly in the action of the extreme 
veffels.”—Firft Lines of the Prac fice of Phyfie, by William 
Cullen, M.D. § 46. 
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effence, or proximate caufe, of the entire 


difeafe. 


Without attempting to explain the way 
in which the fymptoms mentioned are pro- 
duced by the remote caufes of the difeafe, 
it may be obferved that they are not eflen- 
tial to fever, fince many fevers begin with- 
- out any perceptible rigors or cold fit. Nor 
are they peculiar to idiopathic fevers, but 
are obferved to accompany moft great and 
fudden changes that take place in the fyf- 
tem. ‘Thus, various topical inflammations, 
as well as fevers, are ufhered in by rigors 
and a cold fit: and the fame fymptoms 
again appear, when extenfive fuppuration 1s 
about to take place in any part of the body. 
They are obferved, alfo, at the approach of 
parturition in women, and are often pro- 
duced by mental affections. They cannot, 

therefore, be confidered as affording any 
elucidation of the peculiar nature of fever, 
or of its particular feat in the body. 


Petechia, maculae, and vibices, may be 
ranked among the phenomena which ac- 
company the worit forms of fever. ‘Thefe 
appearances have been ufually attributed to 
_a vitiated or rather a‘ putrefcent ftate of the 
fluids in general, in confequence of which, 
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their crafis being broken down, the blood 
efcapes from the veflels, occafioning the ap- 
pearances mentioned, and oftentimes giving 
rife to hemorrhages from the different ex- 
cretory organs. ‘This explanation, though 
plaufible, is attended with confiderable dif- 
ficulties. The fymptoms alluded to are 
tranfitory and inconftant; often’ difappear- 
ing within the fpace of a few hours, merely 
by the ufe of tonic and ftimulant remedies— 
remedies which could have no immediate 
effect in altering the condition of the vital 
fluid. Dr. Donald Monro mentions a cafe 
of intermittent fever in which petechie ap- 
peared only during the paroxy{ms*.. They 
have been obferved likewife where the blood, 
drawn from the arm, has exhibited a denfe 
buffy furface, as well as in a broken and 


diffolved crafis of it. | 


The French chemifts, Parmentier and 
Deyeux, examined chemically the blood of 
a number of perfons ill of putrid fever, and 
they remark that they never found it twice 
alike. Sometimes the firft bleeding afford- 
ed much buff, at other times very. little, 
and fometimes none at all. Sometimes the 
ferum feparated readily from the craflamen- 


* Difeafes of Military Hofpitals. 
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tum, but oftener with difficulty. The 
buff when analyzed was found to be fimilar 
to that of inflammatory difeafes; the coa- 
gulum beneath had little confiftence, was. 
very foluble in water, and the {olution was 
coagulable by heat, alkohol, and the con- 
centrated acids. No volatile alkali arofe 
on diftillation in a water bath, nor was the 
liquor that came over at all of an alkaline 
mature. Difeafed and healthy blood were 
obferved to take nearly the fame time in 
becoming putrid*. There appears, therefore, 
to be no foundation for the fuppofition, that 
the general mafs of blood in putrid fevers 
is in a diffolved or putrefcent ftate. The 
phenomena in queftion appear to me to 
admit of a more fatisfactory explanation in 
the following way. 


The excitability and power of contrac- 
tion of the blood-veflels, there can be no 
doubt, depend, more or lefs directly, on the 
- influence of the brain and nerves. In living 
animals, the blood is retained within its 
proper channels more by the contractility of 
veflels, than by the fmallnefs of their dia- 
meters. For it has been found on experi- 


* Annales de Chymie, quoted in Med. and Chir. Review, 
vol. xii, p. 161, 
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ment, that when recent fluid blood is in- 
jected into the arteries of a living animal, 
it is confined to the vefiels which naturally 
carry red blood; but when the animal is 
fuddenly deprived of life, as by divifion of 
the fpinal- marrow, the injected blood is 
found to enter veflels which, 1n the natural 
ftate, convey only the colourlefs part of it, 
as thofe of the periofteum and other mem- 
branes, tinging them of a red colour. 


The purple fpots, the yellow and livid 
ftreaks obferved in various parts of the body, 
the macule, petechiz, vibices, and hamor- 


rhages, therefore, which fo often accom- 


pany malignant fevers, are rather, I think, 
to be attributed to a torpid or nearly pa- 
ralytic ftate of the extreme vefiels, 1n con- 
fequence of which the blood ftagnates in 
their extremities, or is poured out into the 
cellular membrane adjoining*. ‘This tor- 
por indicates, as in other paralytic cafes, 
a vitiated ftate of the nervous power. In 
confirmation of this 1t may be mentioned, 


that Lieutaud found the brain, after death, 


to be organically difeafed, in fome patients 
that laboured under fe/echie I ine febret. 


* It is remarked by Sir John Pringle (p. 304), that, in 
fome cafes of malignant fever, petechia made their ap- 
pearance after death. 


+ Hift. Anat, Med., obf, 148, 211. 
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The opinion is rendered further probable, 
alfo, from obferving the effects of certain 
_ poifons, which manifeftly exert their chief 
influence on the brain and its functions. In 
animals killed by the laurel water, and 
fimilar narcotic poifons, the red blood has 
been obferved to pafs into the ferous veflels*. 
And the bite of the ferpent Aemorrhous 1s 
_faid to occafion fuch a diffolution of the 
blood (or, as I fhould prefer faying, fuch 
an atony or paralyfis of the extreme veffels), 
that it flows from every pore, deftroying the 
patient by an univerfal hemorrhaget. At 
the fame time, it is not improbable that 
the blood itfelf, admitting it to be poffefled 
of the living principle, undergoes a change 
in its properties, in common with the living 
folids ; though with the nature of this change 
we are unacquainted: it appears, however, 
to influence its power of coagulation. 


What has been faid above, refpecting the 
feat of fever being in the brain, applies not 
only to fevers firictly fo called, but to the 
exanthemata, or eruptive fevers, and to fuch 

_as are attended with {pecific inflammation of 
certain parts, ascywanche maligna, farolidea, 


* Cullen’s Mat. Med., vol. ii, p. 286. 
+ Mead on Povfons. 
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and perhaps others. In all thefe cafes, there 
appears to be a double or compound affec- 
tion; to wit, the external topical inflamma- 
tion, and the fever that precedes or accom- 
paiies it: thefe are in all cafes fufficiently 
diftinct. The eruptive fever is characterized 
by all the ordinary figns of fever arifing 
from other caufes, and can feldom be dif- 
tinguifhed but by the attendant local fymp- 
toms. No one, I apprehend, could, from the 
firft fymptoms, or even at any time previous 
to the eruption, predict future fmall-pox 
with any tolerable ee of certainty, where 
the patient was not known or fufpected to 
have been previoufly expofed to contagion. 
The difeafe, as in fimple fever, is ufhered in 
by rigors, and other fymptoms of the cold 
fit; to which fucceed, heat, pain in the 
head and back, with fimilar derangement 
of the functions of fenfation, voluntary mo-~ 
tion, and intellect. The oe is true of the 
reft of the exanthemata, and the other fpe- 
cific diforders above mentioned, in all 
of which the fymptoms, as far as regards the 
fever, are eflentially alike, though undoubt- 
edly, in fome degree, modified both by the 
accompanying topical affection, and per= — 
haps alfo by the peculiar nature of the ex- 
citing caufe. Whatever, therefore, be the 
primary feat of common’ fever, it appears to 


_ 
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be equally fo of the various exanthematic 
fevers, and of thofe accompanied by {pe- 
cific inflammation. 


Such are the arguments deducible from 
the phenomena of fever, in fupport of the 
opinion of its being primarily and eflen- 
tially a topical affection of the brain. An 
examination of the remote caufes will, I 
think, ftrengthen the conclufion. 
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Sect. VI.---Of the Remote Caufes, as in~ 
dicating the Seat of Fever. 


DR. Cullen withed to confine the remote 
caufes of fever to two fources, namely, hu- 
man effuvia and marfh miafmata; the 
former, in his opinion, giving rife to cén- 


tagious and continued fevers, the latter to. 


thofe of the intermittent and remittent type. 
In this, I believe, he ftands almoft fingle. 
It has been the general opinion of practi- 
tioners in all ages, that the remote or oc- 
cafional caufes of fever are numerous, and of 
very different kinds; and there feems little 
reafon to queftion the fact. It is, no 
doubt, impoflible to prove, that a perfon 
attacked with fever had, at no time before, 
béen expofed to animal contagion, or marth 
efHuvia, or fomething analogous to thefe, 


A perfon, as Dr. Fordyce obferves, may 


have patled the opening of a common fewer, 
or come nearly into contact with a -pa- 
tient labouring under fever; or the noxious 
effuvia may have been brought, from a 
diftance through the air, or by other con- 
veyances, Ina great many cafes, however, 
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_ there is no room to fufpect any thing of this 
_ kind; while the difeafe has fo frequently fol- 
lowed many of the other caufes afligned, 
and that fo fpeedily after their application, 
as remarked by different obfervers, that 
_ there is little reafon to queftion the eeeney 
_ of them. 


The remote caufes which have been gre- 
nerally afligned by writers of the beft ob- 
fervation as producing fever, are the follow- 
ing: heat, cold, and efpecially the alterna- 
tion of thefe ; intemperarice of various kinds ; 
uritation of different parts, as of the fto- 
mach from improper food, particularly food © 
of a certain kind, as crabs and other fhellfifh, 
which readily excite fever in fome conftitu- 
tions ; irritation of the inteftinal canal, by 
worms, efpecially in children; certain paf- 
fions of the mind ; putrid vapours ; marfh 
miafmata; human and animal contagion; 
and perhaps many other poifons that are 
unknown to us. 


There are other caufes alfo which feem 
occafionally capable of exciting fever. A 
little virl, whirling herfelf round fwiftly in 
play, became vertiginous, vomited, and com- 
plained of pain in the head, to which fuc- 
ceeded increafed heat ‘ted thirft ; thefe 
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fymptoms continued for the fpace of four 
and twenty hours, and then terminated in a 
critical fweat. A boy, being .in_ perfect 
health at the time, went into the cellar of a 
brafs-founder, where a quantity of charcoal 
was burning. He was feized at the moment © 
of entrance with fevere headach, and ficken- 
ed immediately with a fever of the typhoid 
form, and which continued for fourteen 


days. 


Of fome of the caufes of fever mentioned 
above, it is difficult to affign the mode of 
acting ; others, however, are fuch as are 
known to exert their action chiefly on the 
brain and nervous fyftem. Of this kind is 
intoxication, which is often fucceeded on 
the following day by headach, increafed 
heat, and other fymptoms, fcarcely if at 
all diftinguifhable from fever generated 
from other fources. Indeed, this is one of 
the generally-admitted caufes of genuine 
idiopathic fever. On the other hand, the 
fymptoms of fever fo ftrongly at times im1- 
tate drunkennefs, as to have been confounded 
with it. ‘* There is a {pecies of delirium,”’ 
fays Dr. Trotter*, ‘‘ that often attends the 
early acceflion of typhus fever from conta- 


* Trotter’s Efay on Drunkenne/s, 8vo, 1804. London. 
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gion, that I have known to be muftaken for 
ebriety. Among feamen  and_ foldiers, 
where habits of ak ade are common, 
- it will fometimes require nice difcernment to 
decide ; for the sAgnke fiare in the counte- 
nance, the look of idiotifm, incoherent {peech, 
faltering voice, and tottering: walk, are fo 
alike in both cafes, that the naval and mi- 
litary furgeon ought at all times to be very 
cautious how he gives up a man to punifh- 
ment under thefe fufpicious appearances.”’ 


The vapours of burning charcoal produce, 
in moit people, vertigo, headach, and throb- 
bing of the temporal arteries; fymptoms 
which, if aggravated and continued, would 
conftitute the ftate of fever. External violence 
inflicted on the head, occafions very fimilar 
fymptoms; viz., vertigo, and vomiting, to 
which fever not unfrequently fuoeseds, as 
we learn from the practice of furgery. Dr. 
Dryfdale, defcribing the fever which raged 
at Philadelphia in the year 1794, fays, ‘the 
mate of a veflel, who had been expofed to 
contagion, received a fevere blow on the 
head anh a cable, and was immediately 
attacked with the fever™. 


* Coxe’s Med. Mufeum, No.1, p. 33. 
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Fear, grief, and anxiety, as they denote 
an affection of the fenforium, fo they are 
by almoft all writers included amongft the 
occafional caufes of fever. Van Swieten 
relates the cafe of a girl who, when in health, 
being terrified at the unexpected fight of a 
dormoufe, fell immediately into a quartan 
ague, which continued to recur for a whole 
winter, and was brought back again, after 
it had ceafed, by a repetition of the fame 
caufe*. On the other hand, intermittents 
have often yielded at once to mental emo- 
tions, after having refifted every ordinary 
remedy. Thus Pliny informs us, that the 
Roman Conful Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
was cured of a quartan ague inftantly on 
entering into battle with the A//obroges 
and Avernit. ‘Thefe facts, though far from 
decifive when fingly taken, concur with 
others in fhewing the connexion of fever 
with the ftate of the brain. 


Inflammation on the {kin may likewife 
be ranked among the exciting caufes of 
fever, and probably acts upon the principle 
of irritation. LEryfipelas is thus frequently 
fucceeded by fever; when the diforder is 


* Commis § 755. i 
+ Phinu fyi. Nat., lib, vii, cap, 50. 
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faid to fly to the head. This isa frequent 
caufé of that variety of fever which is vul- 
garly called brain-fever, aterm that might 
not unaptly be applied to every proper fever, 
in order to diftinguifh it from other inflam- 
mations. The fecondary fever of {mall- 
pox is probably to be explained in the fame 
way; the quantity of inflammation on fo 
' irritable a part as the fkin, which, like the 
other organs of fenfe, has a clofe fympathy 
with the brain, becomes in this cafe the ex- 
citing caufe of the difeafe. It is in this way 
_alfo, Ll apprehend, that violent external in- 
juries, and operations in furgery, often 
terminate fatally ; namely, by exciting fe- 
ver, or a topical affection of the brain. 


It would feem, therefore, that befides the 
fpecific caufes of fever, namely, the different 
contagions and miafmata, the mode of act- 
ing of which we are ignorant of, irritation 
of various kinds, mental as well as bodily, 
if in fufficient degree, may become the ex+ 
citing or occafionai caufe of fever. But ir- 
ritation, in order to its affecting the fyftem 
generally, muft operate through the medium 
of the brain, as the common center of feeling, 
and the organ of the fympathy or confent that 
obtains between different parts. The brain, 
thus irritated, will have its functions more 
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or lefs difturbed from the natural and healthy 
fiate. The difturbance may be in every 
poflible degree, and may manifeft itfelf in 
different functions, depending perhaps upon 
predifpofition, or other circumftances that we 
do not clearly underftand. Sometimes the ir- 
ritation is fuch as to abolifh fuddenly the 
mental and voluntary powers, giving rife to 
epilepfy or convulfions, as 1s often the cafe 
in infants : the effect here is commonly tem- 
porary, and of fhort duration: fometimes 
- it produces fever fimply, the affection then 
becoming permanent, and obferving a cer- 
tain progrefs, independent, as on other oc- 
cafions, of the caufe which firft excited rt. 
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Sect. VIl.---Of Prediffioftion to Fever, as 
contributing to point out ihe Seat of the 


Difeafe. 


THERE are fome circumftances refpect-_ 
ing the predifpofition to fever which feem 
to corroborate the idea of the brain being 
the chief feat of morbid affection. It has 
been faid, that idiots, maniacs, negroes, 
very old ‘people* , and likewife new-born 
infants, are lefs liable to fever than others ; 
and that brutest never labour under proper 
fever. There is, probably, fome foundation 
for thefe obfervations, though they may not 
be true to the extent mentioned. Admitting 
_ the fact generally, it may be accounted for, 
perhaps, in the following manner. 


*“T have been phyfician,” fays Dr. Mofeley, “to Chelfea 
Hofpital for nearly twenty years. We have conftantly 
in the Hofpital four hundred and feventy-fix pentioners ; 
all above fixty years of age. During that period, and for 
twenty years preceding, there has been no popular difeafe 
nor epidemic fever in Chelfea Hofpital. Not a fingle in- 
fiance of {mall- “pox has occurred among the penfioners 
mt all that time.” (Commentaries on 1 Cow-por, 1806, 

70.) : 

+ Jt is Stahl who fays that brutes are not liable to fever, 
(Theor. Med., fect. 3, p. 936.) 
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In idiots and in maniacal perfons a de-~ 
fective or morbid condition of the brain, 
and with it of the general fenfibility of the 
fyftem, already exifts, and which, as we fee, 
renders them infenfible to a variety of im- 
preffions, both internal and external. It is 
not furprizing, therefore, that fuch perfons 
fhould be in a great meafure infufceptible 
of many of the caufes of fever. And with 
regard to negroes, the general fenfibility of 


the body in them is manifeftly defective, | 


while the intellectual powers, either from 
habit or nature, are in a confiderable degree 
dormant; and fo far the brain in them may 
be faid to be in a ftate of comparative in- 
activity. 


The weak fenfibility of negroes is fhewn’ 


in their freedom from care ai anxiety in 
fituations and under circumftances that, to 
Europeans, would be productive of ‘great men- 
tal diftrefs ;—in their hardinefs in refifting 
the ane. of weather, and the aie 
quences of drunkennefs and gluttony ;—in 
their almoft total exemption from any feel- 
ings of difeuft ;—in their undifturbed fleep 
and undiminifhed appetite often, though 
labouring under the moft grievous ma- 
ladies*. ‘Thefe ream Bandes all thew 


* See Mofeley and other writers on the Difeafes of 
Tropical Climates, Negroes are faid to be very deficient in 
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a comparatively defective condition of 
the brain or fenforium, which might be 
expected, even d frior7, to render them in- 
fufceptible of the action of many caufes 
which operate readily upon fyftems dif- 
ferently conftituted—The fame reafoning 
applies, of courfe, more firongly to the cafe 
of brute animals, in which the functions of 
the brain are of a much lefs complicated 
nature, and the organization probably more 


fimple, 


In new-born infants, which are well 
known to be in a confiderable degree infuf- 
ceptible of the action of febrile contagions, 
the external organs of fenfe are fcarcely yet 
evolved: they neither fee, hear, fmell, nor 
tafie, as at a more advanced age. When, 
therefore, the organs are hardly fenfible to 


Jenfibility, but to abound in irritability. ‘This peculiarity 
of conftitution keeps them free from many difeafes to 
which the whites are fubject ; but, in return, they are 
liable to many diftempers which are feldom, or never, 
obferved in the latter. They are incomparably more fub- 
ject to convulfive and fpafmodic affections, as tetanus, &c., 
in which refpect they refemble the domeftic animals in 
warm climates. They are fubject:alfo to an extremely 
malignant kind of feurvy, to boils, ulcers, and a variety of 
ermpgions that have no name in this part of the world. It 
ha® been remarked as a fingular coincidence, that idiots 
and infane people among Europeans are difpofed to exact- 
ly fimilar complaints, , 
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their ordinary and proper ftimuli, it might 
be expected that they would be lefs fubject ~ 
to the influence of morbific caufes, many of 
which, probably, act on the fyftem through 
the medium of thofe very organs. In old 
age, on the other hand, the fyftem in ge- 
neral becomes torpid and inirritable; hence 
the exciting caufes of difeafe, like other ex- 
ternal agents, make but a feeble impreffion 
on the part to which they are immediately 
applied, while, at the fame time, the brain is © 
with difficulty roufed into action by fym- 
pathy ; fo that little or no general effect fol- 
lows. With regard to infants, however, it 
will be fhewn in the fequel, that although 
they refift the application of various conta~ 
gions, they are yet fufceptible of fever from 
other caufes, and indeed much more fo than 
at any other period of life. 
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Sect. MAT 2 Of the Confequences of F CUE 
as Indicating its Seat. 


FEVER 1s apt to leave behind it a train 
of confequences, ftrongly indicative of a 
previous morbid ftate of the brain, and 
which, indeed, are only to be explained 
upon fuch a fuppofition ; fince fimilar effects 
are not obferved to refult from the affection 
of other organs, however violent or long-con- 
tinued. It is in the functions immediately 
depending on the brain, that the confe- 
quences alluded to are particularly feen. 


The organs of fenfe are often found im- 
paired after fevers, and fometimes irrecover- 
ably fo. The fenfe of hearing is, perhaps, 
moft frequently deranged in thefe cafes, 
though impaired fight. or irregular vifion, 
depraved fenfe of touch, inducing either tor- 
por or exquifite fenfibility, with fimilar vitia- 
tion of the fenfes of tafte and f{mell, have all 
been obferved as confequences, or fequele, 
of féver, and are by no means uncommon. 


Paralytic affections very frequently fuc- 
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ceed to fever; fometimes the palfy is pretty 


univerfal, fometimes of half the body; and 
fometimes of a fingle limb only, which, in the 
language of the vulgar, 1s then faid to wither 
away, from the fever fettling in it. Con- 
vulfive diforders, likewife, often follow 
fevers; as epilepfy, chorea, or hyfteria; all 
of them, affections of the voluntary power, 
and of courfe fhewing a morbid condition 


of the organ on which this faculty efpecially — 


depends. 


The powers of the mind are no lefs com- 


monly impaired after fevers, and equally 


point out the brain as the feat of morbid 
affection. Hence the extreme irritability 
of mind, impaired memory, and fometimes 
complete fatuity, fo often confequent on 
fever. | 


Galen (li. de diff. Symp.) relates, on 
the authority of Thucydides, that thofe 
who recovered from the plague of Athens 
had forgotten every thing, even their own 
names... Huxham remarks of the fow. ner- 
vous fever, that perfons who efcape the 
grave often degenerate into mere idiots. 
(Eff. on Fev., p. 88.) Dr. Ruth mentapns 


fome ftriking inftances of mental imbecility 


obferved during the convalefcence from the 
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fever which raged at Philadelphia in the 


-years 1793 and 1797. His friend Dr. 


Caldwell, when recovering from the fever 
of the latter year, became fond of boyifh 
amufements, fuch as playing with a bow 
and arrow; and Dr. Fifher, during his con- 
valefcence from the fever of 1793, found the 
fame kind of pleafure in looking over the pic- 
tures of a family Bible, that he did when a 
child. ‘ However uninterefting thefe facts 
now may appear, the time will come,”’ fays 


Dr. Rufh, ‘“‘ when they may probably fur- 


nifh ufeful hints for completing the phyfio- 
logy and pathology of the mind’’—-that 
they illuftrate in a high degree both the 
feat and nature of fever, is, I think, incon- 
trovertible. 


On the other hand, fever has been found, 
in many inftances, a remedy for other dif- 
eafes originating in the brain, as palfy, epi- 
lepfy, &c.; thus manifefting its influence 
on the ftate of this organ. 


Enough has been faid, I truft, to render 
it at leaft probable, that the brain is the 
chief and primary feat of fever, and that 
the derangement which takes place in the 
functions of this organ is the fource of the 


‘principal phenomena, or pathognomonic 


fymptoms, which efpecially characterize the 
Part I. i 
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difeafe; and, finally, that the difturbance 
obferved in the reft of the fyftem is in all 
cafes.fecondary, and depends on the differ- 
ent excitability of different parts, and their 
more or ljefs intimate connexion with and de- __ 
pendence on the fenforum. It remains to _ 
inquire into the nature of that affection of 
the brain which, as I fuppofe, conftitutes 


the effential part of fever, or, to ufe the Jan- _ | 


guage of the {chools, the frowimate caufe 
of the difeafe. 
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CHAP. III. 


OF THE NATURE OF FEBRILE ACTION. 


NO one will deny that, in fevers, the 
functions of the brain are greatly deranged, 
and that many of the moft formidable 
fymptoms of the difeafe may be referred 
directly to this fource. I have given my 
reafons above for believing that the affec- 
tion of the powers of fenfation, thought, and 
voluntary motion, fo remarkable in fevers, 
is not merely an accidental or cafual occur- 
rence, but eflential to and characteriftic of 
the difeafe; that it exifts, in greater or lefs 
degree, in every cafe of idiopathic fever, 
while other parts of the fyftem that are lefs 
immediately fubjected to the influence of 
the brain, as the organs of the vital and na- 
tural functions, are by no means neceflarily 
or conftantly deranged in fever; and that, 
when they are fo, the derangement is neither 
uniform in kind, nor at all proportioned to 
the violence and danger of the difeafe. 


I fhall next proceed to fhew, that the 
diforder of the brain which takes. place in 
1 2 
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‘ 
fever is either a ftate of actual inflammation, . 
or, at leaft, a condition nearly allied to it, | 
as it contains the moft effential characters 
of this affection. This will appear alike © 
probable, whether we confider the pheno- 
mena of the difeafe, the caufes, or the effects 
of remedies; and we hall afterwards fee, that 
the opinion derives all the fupport from the 
diffection of bodies dead of fever, that could 
reafonably have been expected, 
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Sect. I.---Of the Analogy between the Phe- 
nomena of Fever and thofe of Inflamma- 
tion generally, 


IF’ we examine the phenomena of fever 
by the fame tefis that we judge of the pre- 
fence of inflammation any where in the 
fyftem, we fhall be ftruck with the great 
analogy which fubfifts between the two af- 
fections. ‘The moft ftriking characters of 
inflammation, as obvious to our fenfes ard 
to the feelings of the patient, are the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Preternatural heat and rednefs; 
tumour ; pain, often of a pulfative kind.” 
To thefe may be added, increafed fenfi- 
bility, extending to fome diftance into the 
_ furrounding parts. ‘Thefe fymptoms fuf- 
- ficiently characterize inflammation, as feated 
externally. When the difeafe affects in- 
ternal parts, other figns muft be reforted to, 
by the help of which we are, in moft cafes, 
enabled to detect its prefence. 


If, for inftance, a patient complain of 
pain, internally feated; if the pain be con- 
ftant, at leaft without perfect intermiffions ; 
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if it be attended with a fenfation of heat; 
and efpecially if an unufual pulfation be 
felt in the part; there are ftrong grounds 
for fufpecting the exiftence of inflammation. 
But if to thefe be added, a general increafe 
of heat in the fyftem, preceded by, or al- 
ternating with, rigors; heat and drynefs of 
the fkin, with thirft and foulnefs of the 
tongue; if the urine be fcanty and high 
coloured ; in a word, if the excretions in 
general be diminifhed, and the action of 
the heart and arteries increafed, either in 
force or frequency ; fuch fymptoms, or even 
the greater part of them, fhew clearly and 
unequivocally the prefence of inflammation 
in fome internal organ*. 


In order to_determine the feat of the in- 
flammation, or the part immediately affect- 
ed, we examine the fituation of the pain com- 
plained of ; and inquire whether the organs 
naturally feated thereabouts, perform their 
functions 1n a proper manner. An exami- 
nation of other organs, likewife, which, 
though remotely fituated, have yet a na- 
tural {ympathy or connexion with the pain- 


* The figns,. according to Van Swieten, by which we 
judge of the exiftence of internal inflammation are, pain 
of a diftenfile kind, increafed heat, and a fenfe of throbbing, 
with fever.—Com. m Aph., 772. . 
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ed part, often affifts materially in forming 
the diagnofis. By an attentive confidera- 
tion of thefe different points, it is rarely 
that we fail to difcover the actual feat of 
difeafe. To illuftrate this by an example— 
A perfon complains of pain in the back or 
loins. In order to determine whether the 
difeafe be a nephritic affection, or fimply 
rheumatifm, the particular feat of pain 1S 
inquired into, and the ftate of the urinary 
fecretion. If ftill a doubt fhould remain, 
it is generally removed by attending to the 
fiate of the ftomach, which, we know, 1s 
commonly affected with naufea and vomit- 
ing in difeafes of the kidney, but not where 
the mufcles of the back, or their covering, 
is the part affected. And further, fhould the 
pain be of a continued kind; the {kin of 
the patient hot; the tongue dry and furred ; 
and the pulfe preternaturally quickened ; 
we have every proof the cafe admits of, that 
the difeafe is founded in inflammation. 


Applying the teft now mentioned to fever, 
the juftnefs of the conclufion which I have 
ventured to draw, will, I think, be evident. 
A patient labouring under fever never fails 
to refer to the head as the chief feat of pain 
or uneafinefs, provided his fenfes remain un- 
impaired. ‘* He is unable to bald up his 
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head ;’”’ or, ‘his head is ready to fplit;” 


_are the ufual modes of expreffion on this oc- __ 


cafion. The pain is commonly of the 
throbbing kind ; and the carotids, both in the 
temples and in the neck, are feen to pulfate 
firongly. ‘The eyes are generally more or 
lefs fuffufed, and the whole face is redder 
than natural; all, circumftances pointing 
out an increafe in the force of circulation 
in the veffels of the head. 


That the pain and throbbing felt in the head 
in fever depend upon actual difeafe or inflam- 
mation going on in the brain, and not upon 
fimple increafed determination of blood to- 
wards the part, is clear, I think, from this con- 
fideration : that where the blood 1s driven for= . 
cibly to the head by the ufe of intoxicating 
liquors, by paflion, or other caufes, the 
fymptoms mentioned above are not imme- 
diately perceived, though there are the moft 
unequivocal marks of “increafed circulation 
in the veflels of the brain. This ftate of 
increafed vafcular action is not properly 
difeafe, but in general fubfides after a few 
hours, leaving the perfon in health. It is 
only in cafes where the irritation is carried 
fo far, or continued fo long, as to excite 
actual difeafe in the brain (as in thofe who 
are unaccuftomed to debauchery) that the 
painful throbbing of the arteries is com- — 
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plained of: this it is that fhews the inflam- 
matory action to have begun in the brain, 
and it foon begins to be ‘accompanied with 


_ the general fymptoms denoting the prefence 


of inflammation in the fyftem. Like many 


other parts, the brain is infenfible in the 


healthy ftate, but feels acutely when under 


inflammation : hence in fever every ftroke 
of the arteries is dreadfully felt, and the 
patient is in conftant fear of the burfting of 
the vefiels. | 


Along with thefe fymptoms, the whole 


head is preternaturally hot, not only to the 


feelings of the patient himfelf, but when 
tried with the thermometer; as I have re- 
peatedly afcertained, particularly in the fe- 
vers of children. ‘This increafe of heat in 
the head is often perceivable, though the 
reft of the body be cold. ‘‘ It is very com- 
mon,” fays Huxham, “‘ for the'face to be in a 
heat, while the extremities are quite cold*.”’ 
I know of no inftance where the reverfe 
of this.takes place in fever, that is, where 
the head is cold while the body is hot: the 
head is preternaturally hot even while the 
patient is fhuddering under the cold fit of 


* Effay or Fevers, chap. 7.“ Sxpe dum caput ardet, 
pedes frigefcunt.”—-Selle Rudim. Pyretologia. cap. de febre 
lenta nervoja. 8vo, p. 318. 
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an ague, and although the features of the 
face may appear fhrunk with coldnefs and 
contraction, as I know by experience. And, 
with regard to continued fever, Dr. Fordyce, 
remarking on the inequality of heat in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, obferves, that when 
the patient has felt himfelf univerfally cold, 
the heat, as meafured by the thennenolied 
has Frequently been found 105° under the 
tongue*. This fhews an increafed evolu- 
tion of heat in the veffels of the head, one of 
the moft unequivocal figns of topical in- 
flammation. 


With refpect to increafed fenfibility, 
which makes a part of the character of in- 
flammation, this alfo belongs to fever, and is 
in general very firiking in the organs of 
fenfe, which fo immediately depend on the 
brain for the due performance of their func- 
tions. In the early ftage of moft fevers, the 
fenfes become exceedingly acute. Hence the 
impatience of light, found, taftes, and odours, 
which molefis the fick,. together with pains 
over the whole body. In South Carolina, 
as we learn from Chalmers, fevers are very 
frequently obferved with the following cha- 
racters. ‘‘ The eyes are dull and watery, 


* Differt. 1, p. 223. 
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‘¢as in thofe who are in deep affliction or 
‘* defpair* ; and fometimes thefe organs are 
“fo very acutely fenfible, that light, 
‘“‘ though it be not glaring nor ftrong, gives 
s§ great pain. The organs of hearing are 
“* equally irritable; for any fmall or unex- 
‘ pected noife will caufe the patient to 
‘“‘ ftart in a fright, and breathe anxioully 
‘‘ for fome time, the pulfe being then ir- 
** regular and much quickened: and indeed 
‘‘ the whole nervous fyftem is now fo fuf- 
“‘ ceptible of the {malleft impreflions, that 
whatever taftes or fmells difagreeably 
will excite naufea or vomiting, accelerate 
“‘refpiration, and caufe anxiety. Only 
touching any part of the patient’s fkin, 
‘‘ without firft apprizing him of it, will 
“much alarm himt.’’—The hiftory of fe- 


ver in general, at its commencement, cor- 


* There is fomething in the appearance of the eyes 
which is ftrongly indicative of fever, though it is pot eafy 
to define in what it confifts. The dulnefs and fuffufion 
of the eye has been remarked by moft authors. This is 
not furprizing, when it is confidered: that while the face 
and external parts of the head are chiefly fupplied with 
veflels from the external carotids, the eyes receive veffels be- 
fides from the internal ; they thus ferve in fome meafure to 
point out the itate of vafcular action within the head. 
“ Qculi,” fays Duretus, “ focietatis et vicinitatis jure, 
pre ceteris cerebri afflictionem denotant.” 


+ Chaimers’s Difeafes of South Carolina, 8vo, p. 170. 
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refponds in a great meafure with the defcrip- 
tion now given. 


Exceffive fenfibility to impreffion in the 
organs of fenfe, is reckoned among 
the moft unequivocal marks of inflamed 
brain; and it probably has no cther origin 
when it occurs in fevers. It is no argument 
again{t this, that the oppofite ftate of torpor 
is fometimes obferved to pervade all the func- 
tions in fever. ‘‘ In fultry weather,” fays 
the author juft quoted, ‘ towards the end 
‘< of fummer, nervous and putrid fevers are 
‘‘ apt to arife, fometimes accompanied at 
“the beginning with fomnolency, or an 
‘‘ apoplectic ftate, which indicates much 
“‘ danger, though it may go off with the 
‘* paroxy{m, and its return be prevented 
“< by the bark*.”” Thefe fymptoms are un- 
queftionably the effect of compreffion of the 
brain, arifing from an increafed impetus of 
blood towards this organ, and therefore af-_ 
ford a confirmation of the doctrine here ad- 
vanced. The fame thing 1s very remark- 
able in hydrocephalus, where the torpor fuc- 
ceeds to a previous ftate of great irritation : 
it has alfo been obferved in phrenitis, and a 
peculiar denomination accordingly affigned 
to this variety of the difeafe, viz., /yshomania. 


* Chalmers’s Difeafes of South Carolina, 8vo, p. 150. 
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There is perhaps no fymptom which more 
ftrongly indicates an iaflammatory action 
to be going on in the fyftem, than a dry 
and furred tongue. ‘his was wel! known 
to Baglivi, an accurate obferver of the phe- 
nemena of difeafes. ‘* Great reliance,”’ 
fays he, ‘‘ is to be placed upon the “ate and 
changes of the tongue in the detection of 
difeafes; other figns frequent!y deceive us, 
thefe feldom or never. We faould be care- 
_ ful, therefore, never to leave a patient without 
infpecting the tongue, effecially if there be 
any fufhicion of ixternal inflammation, which 
the tongue points out with certainty; for 
on the leaft appearance of inflammation, 
the tongue begins to get dry, and the dry- 
nefs increafes in proportion as the inflamma- 
tion increafes*.’’—The application of this 
to fever is obvious. 


The precurfory fymptoms are the fame 
in fever as in topical inflammations of other 


_* “ Magna fides lingue affectibus et mutationibus 
adhibenda in morborum cognitione; reliqua enim figna 
frequenter fallunt, hec aut nunquam aut rard. ~Cave 
igitur ne difcedas ab zgro in cujufcunque morbi curatione, 
nifi prius linguam infpexeris, preefertim fi de internis in- . 
flammationibus fufpicio fuerit, quas tibi certiffime explora- 
bit lingua ; utpote que in minima inflammationum fufpi- 
cione, ftatim reficcari incipit, et crefcente inflammatione, 
crefcit pariter et ficcitas lingue.”—Baglivi Prax, Med., c. 
13, § 4, 
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important organs. They are both frequent- 
ly ufhered in by coldnefs and rigors, to 
which fucceed the fymptoms of re-action, as 
they are termed, heat, thirft, dry and foul 
tongue, accelerated pulfe, and fuppreflion of 
excretions,—{fymptoms which ordinarily ac- 
company inflammation, whatever be its feat, 
provided the heart and general vafcular fyf- 
tem fympathize with it; an effect that takes _ 
place much fooner when certain organs are in- 
flamed than others, and which alfo depends 
much upon the previous ftate of the patient, 
in regard to ttrength and irritability. 


The acceflion of fever is often preceded by 
an unufual feeling of health and fprightlinefs. 
It was remarked of a certain patient of na- 
turally a fluggifh underftanding, that on 
the attack of a febrile diforder his concep- 
tions were raifed in a manner far above 
what was cuftomary to him in health._— 
Van Swieten mentions a fimilar fact. ‘* Vidi 
et ingenii acumen auctum in fingulis pa- 
roxy{mis febris intermittentis™. am Thefe 
circumftances, trivial as they may feem, fur- 
nifh an indirect proof of the nature of the 
difeafe. The firft and flighteft degree of 
inflammatory action he iohtens the fenfibi- 
lity of an organ, and enables i it to perform 


* Com. in Aph., 560, 
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its functions with augmented vigour: this 
js the natural effect of that excited vafcular 
action which makes an effential part of the 
character of all inflammations. It 1s only 
in the further progrefs of the difeafe, when 
the part becomes opprefled and fuffocated, as 
it were, by the violent action of its veflels, 
and the confequent effufion into its fub- 
fiance, obftructing and impeding the pro- 
per action of the individual component parts 
of the organ, that its functions become im- 
paired, or wholly obliterated. 
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an unufual feeling of health and fprightlinefs. 
It was remarked of a certain patient of na- 
turally a fluggifh underftanding, that on 
the attack of a febrile diforder his concep- 
tions were raifed in a manner far above 
what was cufiomary to him in health.— 


Van Swieten mentions a fimilar fact. ‘* Vidi 


et ingenii acumen auctum in fingulis pa- 
roxy{mis febris intermittentis™. am Thefe 
circumftances, trivial as they may feem, fur- 
nifh an indirect proof of the nature of the 
difeafe. The firft and flighteft degree of 
inflammatory action heightens the fone 
lity of an organ, and enables i it to perform 


* Com. in Aph., 560. 
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its functions with augmented vigour: this 
is the natural effect of that excited vafcular 
action which makes an eflential part of the 
character of all inflammations. It is only 
in the further progrefs of the difeafe, when 
the part becomes opprefled and fuffocated, as 
it were, by the violent action of its veflels, 
and the confequent effufion into its fub- 
fiance, obftructing and impeding the pro- 
per action of the individual component parts 
of the organ, that its functions become im- 
paired, or wholly obliterated. 
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Sect. II.---Of the State of the Blood 1% 
Fever and in Luflammation. 


SIMILAR to what ufually takes place in 
other inflammations, the blood, in many 
fevers, fhews, when drawn, the inflamma- 
tory cruft or buff on its furface. This ap- 
pearance is not peculiar to any one form of 
the difeafe, but is occafionally obferved, in 
fevers of widely different characters. In 
what are called inflammatory fevers, and in 
vernal intermittents, it is a very frequent oc- 
currence. It has been often obferved, like- 
wife, in malignant fevers at their commence- 
ment, and even in the plague itfelf*: in 
thofe fevers, for inftance, where, towards the 
end of the difeafe, the crafis of the fluids ap- 
pears broken down, and a great tendency to 
putrefcency comes on. | 


The abfence of the inflammatory cruft on 
the blood, in many cafes of fever, 1s eafily 
accounted for, and affords no argument 
againft the exiftence of inflammation in this 
difeafe; for the fame thing occurs occa- 


* Frank de Curat. Morb, Hum, tom. i, 185; and 
Sydenham de Morh, Acut., fect. 2, cap. 2. 
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fionally in other inflammations, even in 
thofe of the moft acute and dangerous kind. 
In violent peripneumony, for example, the 
blood is tranfmitted with difficulty through 
the lungs, and the left fide of the heart, in 
ronfequallte, does not receive its ufual fup- 
ply of that fluid, which becomes accumu- 
lated in the great veins of the heart, imped- 
ing the free return of blood from the head 
by the jugulars, and thus producing diften- 
fion of the veffels of the brain and confequent 
ftupor. In this cafe, the pulfe neither beats 
ftrong, hard, nor full, as in many other 
acute inflammations of thefe parts, nor 1s the 
blood when drawn obferved to be covered 
with the fame buffy coat: the difeafe, in-. 
deed, affumes altogether a new appearance, 
and, there is reafon to believe, has often in 
this ftate been miftaken for afthma, or other 
chronic affection of thefe organs. 


Part I. 2 { ae a 
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Sect. III.---Of the exciting Caufes of Fe- 
ver, as compared with thofe of Inflamma- 


Li0N. 


_ THE exciting caufes of fever are, many 
of them, the fame with thofe which produce 
inflammation in other parts. ‘Thus heat, 
cold, and ardent fpirits, which are reckoned 
among the occafional caufes of fever, are 
likewife powerful agents in inducing inflam- 
mation. And we have feen that fever may 
be fuddenly excited by external violence 
inflicted directly on the brain*. 


The fpecific caufes of fever all fhew a 
tendency to excite inflammation in fome 
part or other of the fyftem: this is obferv- 
able in plague, {mall-pox, meafles, angina 
maligna, f{carlatina, influenza, and others 
which will readily fuggeft themfelves to the 
mind of the reader. Even in thofe fevers 
where external inflammation makes no ef- 


fential part of their character, as in fimple— 


idiopathic fever, there is neverthelefs ob- 


* See page 87. 
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ferved a ftrong difpofition to inflammation 
in the fyftem, as it is very frequently found 
to arife during their courfe, and often adds 
to the danger and fatality of the difeafe. 
Thus in cold and temperate climates, fever 
as often accompanied with catarrh or pul- 
monic inflammation; while, in tropical re- 
gions, nothing 1s more common than for 
inflammation of the fiomach, inteftines, or 
biliary organs, to come on in the progrefs 
of fever, altering materially the form of the 
difeafe, ‘and giving to it a particular charac- 
ter and Pp Aiits dietivn Hence proceed the 
black vomiting, jaundice, bloody {ftools, 
and tormina, which are fuch frequent con- 
comitants of the ye//ow fever, and which 
feem more frequently to deftroy the patient, 
than the fever itfelf. 
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Sect. [V.---Of the Way in which the Caufes 
of Fever may be fufpofed to produce their 
Effect on the Brain. 


THE mode in which the various exciting — 


caufes act on the brain in inducing fever 


is a queftion of much difficulty. Many 


changes, probably, intervene between the 
application of the remote caufe and the 
ultimate effect, or production of difeafe; 
but what thefe changes are, 1s fcarcely with- 
in the reach of inveftigation. 


The Saba caufes of fever may be dif- 
tributed into three clafles—1lft, thofe which 
act through the medium of the mind, as the 
mental paffions and emotions: Q2dly, thofe 
which may be fuppofed to act by irritation ; 
as cold, irritating and indigeftible matters in 
the frime vie, teething in infants, wounds, 
inflammation, &c.: and, 3dly, fuch as are 
capable of afluming an independent ma- 
terial form; as the different contagions, 
marth miafmata, putrid effluvia, &c.; thefe 
may either be fuppofed to act on the ex- 
tremities of the nerves to which they are 
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firft applied, or to be taken into the fy{tem 
by abforption, producmg their effect by 
direct application to the brain itfelf, or its 
veflels. | 


It is plain that the two firft fets of caufes 
above mentioned produce their effect inde- 
pendently of any immediate application to 
the brain itfelf; and there is the lefs diffi- 
culty, therefore, in fuppofing that the reft 
may do the fame. 


It is certain that the condition of the 
brain may be very powerfully and fuddenly 
influenced by applications to remote parts 
of the body. Thus fainting, or a total lofs 
of fenfe, is often inftantaneoufly induced by 
the action of certain odours and effluvia on 
the organ of fmell; while it may be as 
fuddenly again removed by applications 
of a different kind. 


Alkohol,-opium, laurel-water, and fome 
other vegetable poifons, kill almoft inftan- 
taneoufly, when taken into the ftomach in 
large quantities; and the bites of certain 
_ venomous reptiles prove fatal almoft as foon 
as inflicted. Opium deftroys the energy of 
the brain; inducing general paralyfis, by 
being thrown into the cavity of the abdomen 

Pe 
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in frogs, nearly as foon when the heart is 


removed as when: the animal is entire*. 
The effect in this cafe muft be produced 
through the intervention of nerves. 


The Tarbes on which the nerves of the 
organs of fenfe are expanded are more 
efpecially fufceptible of external impreffions, 
and, when ftimulated, more powerfully in- 
fluence the ftate of the brain, than other 
parts that are lefs plentifully furnifhed with 
nerves. It appears from the experiments of 
the late illuftrious Dr. Black, that carbonic 
acid gas kills more fseedily if inhaled 
through the noftrils, than if taken immedi+ 
ately into the lung's through the mouth only. 
“< 1 difcovered,”’ he fays, “‘ that this particu 
lar kind of air, attracted by alkaline fub- 
ftances, is deadly to all animals that breathe 
it by the mouth and noftrils together; but 
if the noftrils were kept fhut, I was led te 
think that 1t might be breathed with fafety. 
I found, for example, that when fparrows 
died in it in ten or twelve feconds, they 


would live in it for three or four minutes, © 


when the noftrils were fhut by melted fuet.” 
‘This feems to fhew, that the olfactory 
nerves are more fuiceptible of impreffion 


* See the Experiments of Whytt, Monro, and others, 
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than thofe diftributed on the furface of the 
bronchia and lungs, and is what, indeed, 
might have been expected to take place, 
confidering the abundance of nerves with 
which all the organs of fenfe are fupplied, 
and their proximity to, and immediate de- 
pendence on, the brain. 


In other cafes, the inhalation of carbonic 
acid gas, and of various other noxious efflu- 
via, produces inftant headach in many per- 
fons, attended with a violent throbbing of 
the veflels of the head. ‘* A phrenzy or 
delirum,” fays Dr. Lind, “ is often the 
firft and immediate effect of a bad air*.”’ 
Some of the gafes, when infpired in a high- 
ly concentrated ftate, kill almoft inftan- 
taneoufly before they could poflibly have 
found their way into the general circulation. 
And it has been often obferved, when the 
plague has been raging with great violence, 
that perfons expofed to the contagion have 
dropped down fuddenly, as if firuck by 


lightning, and have died in a fhort timef. 


Thefe inftances fufficiently prove, that 


* Lind on Hot Climates, p. 176. 

+ “* Primis menfibus quibus graffabatur peftis, nullo 
feré non die ejus contagio afflati, dum in trivils verfarentur, 
Inopinantes extincti funt, nihil prorfus mali preefentientes,” 
—Sydenham de Morb. Acut., fect. 4, cap. 3. 

A, | 
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different noxious effuvia can exert their 
full action on the fyfiem without being 
taken into the mafs of blood; there is no 
neceflity, therefore, for fwppofing infectious 
miafmata to be abforbed. ‘They may act 
on the brain through the medium of the 
mouth, noftrils, lungs, ftomach, or fkin, 
with all of which they muift come in con- 
tact. Whether they actually do fo in all 
cafes, or in any, or whether they are in 
fome inftances abforbed, and carried into 
the fyftem, it 1s difficult to determine; but 
in either cafe their ection is probably exerted 
on the fentient extremities of nerves ; in the 
latter cafe, on thofe difiributed on the in- 
ternal coats of the blood-veflels; in the 
former, on thofe of the general furface of 
the body, or of the cavities which open ex- 
ternally. 


In the application of certain infectious 
matters to the body, as of the variolous or fy- 
philitic virus, we are apt to imagine that we 
can trace the progrefs of the poifon into the 
fyftem ftep by ftep. Firft, no effect is per- 
ceived for feveral days; then the punetured 
part becomes inflamed, and the inflamma- 
tion can be often traced along the courfe of 
the abforbent. veflels to the next lymphatic 


gland, which itfelf becomes enlarged and. 
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painful, as if acted upon by the prefence of a 
foreign ftimnlus; and, after all this, follows 
the conftitutional aSfecsici: Hence we are 
accuftomed to confider the abforption of the 
poifon in thefe cafes as almoft a matter of 
demonfiration. ‘This conclufion, however, 
upon attentive confideration, will {carcely 
be found to be warranied. 


In the firft place, the fame phenomena 
fometimes prefent themfelves, where no pe- 
culiar matter has been applied ; as when the 
{kin 1s punctured by a thorn, or a clean po- 
lifhed infitrument, as a needle or the like. 
The induration of the lymphatics, and of the 
gland above, can only be afcribed in this 
cafe to the communication of inflammation 
through a feries of parts of fimilar org-aniza- 
tion and function ; Ccircumftances which we 
know, from general obfervation, to be the 
foundation of an intimate fympathy be- 
tween different and diftant parts. 


In the next place, upon the principle of » 
abforption, it is difficult to account for the 
poifon lying fo long a time in the part to 

which it 1s at firft applied, and for this 
time being fo unequal with mega to 
different poifons :—a frefh wound is known 
to be a good abforbing furface with re- 
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gard to other applications. Nor does the 
idea of abforption at all enable us to un- 
derftand various other circumfianees attend- 
ing infection. It does not explain the 
ftrongly-marked difference between the 
cafual and inoculated fmall-pox; nor the 
limited action of the variolous and. other 
poifons in the fyftem. If abforption of thefe 
poifons were neceflary in order to their ac- 
tion, the general diffufion which they muft 
neceflarily undergo might be expected to 
produce a more general effect than is actual- 
ly obferved. Quantity, likewife, might be 
fuppofed to influence the event; which, 
however, does not feem te be the cafe. 


What has been juft ftated I do not by 
any means confider as proving inconteftibly 
that contagious matters are not abforbed 
previous to their acting on the general fy{- 
tem; it only ferves to fhew, that the con- 
‘trary has been aflumed rather than demon- 
firated; and, therefore, that we ought to be 
cautious in employing it as a bafis of future 
reafoning, particularly im regard to the 
treatment of difeafes. 
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Sect. V.---Of the Alternation of Fever with 


Lnflammation. 


FEVER is frequently obferved to alter- 
nate with inflammation; and as one inflam- 
mation is often removed by the acceilion of 
another, fo fever and inflammation in many 
cafes prove reciprocally a remedy for each 
other. Thus in eryfipelas, and other exter- 
nal inflammations, metaftafis, as it is called, 
not unfrequently takes place to the brain, 
and idiopathic fever enfues ; and, on the other 
hand, fever is fometimes terminated cri- 
tically, in confequence of inflammation arif- 
ing in fome external part of the body. 

Both fever and inflammation often go 
off {pontaneoufly upon hemorrhage, diar- 
theea, or other critical dilcharges, taking 
place. They agree, likewife, in this re- 
{pect, that, when once excited, they are both 
in a great meafure independent of the caufe 
which firft produced them, and continue 

their progrefs according to certain laws of the 
ceconomy, with fimilar tendencies to ter-~ 
minate at fome certain periods, rather than 
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at others. This has been obferved with 
regard to inflammations occurring in warm 
climates, asin Greece and Italy: after a 
certain number of days, they either fhew 
a difpofition to go off altogether, or ter- 
minate in fuppuration; while in cold cli- 
mates, neither fever nor inflammation is 
governed by fuch regular laws, The ana- 
logy in thefe refpects between fever and in- 
flammation, affords no weak argument in 
favour of a fimilarity in the nature of the 
two affections. | 
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Sect. VI.---Of the Analogy between Fever 
and Inflammation, in regard to the Cure 
generally. 

IT is a remark as old. as Hippocrates, 
that the nature of a difeafe may be known 
in a great degree from the remedies which are 
found to cure it. The natural progrefs and 
termination of fever and of inflammation are 
in moft refpects alike. Both difeafes make 
their attack with fimilar fymptoms, as be- 
fore obferved ; proceed with gradually in- 
creafing feverity to their height, and then 
gradually decline; or elfe they terminate 
more abruptly, by a critical and fpontane- 
ous evacuation, or by metaftafis to fome 
other part. This may be called the na- 
tural cure, and takes place equally in fever 
and in inflammation. 


The artificial means of cure are alfo in a 
great meafure effentially the fame. Thus 
blood-letting, vomiting, {weating, purging, 
and bliftering, are the principal remedies 
that have been employed with effect to 
carry off both fever and inflammation. In 
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both cafes, 1f employed very early in the 
difeafe, and to a confiderable extent, they 
have, in numberlefs inftances, cut fhort 
their progrefs ; while, if later had recourfe 
to, their power, both in fever and inflam- 
mation, is uncertain, and their ufe fome-. 
times hurtful. In thefe refpects there is 
the moft perfect agreement between the two 
difeafes. On the other hand, it 1s fome- 
times neceffary to increafe the violence of © 
an inflammation, by ftimulating remedies, 
in order the fooner to effect a cure; a prac- 
tice that is no lefs applicable in fever, which 
is often brought to a crifis by remedies of a 
fiimulating kind*. 


The application of cold, which has of 
late been ufed with fo much fuccefs in ar- 
reftinge the progrefs of fevers in their early 
fiages, there 1s great reafon to believe, 1s no 
lefs capable of cutting fhort many topical 
inflammations. In ileus, an affection that 
often, probably, depends upon inflammation 
of the inteftines, the fudden affufion of cold 
water, or ftanding on a cold and damp floor, 
has almoft inflantaneoufly produced a folution 


* « Eft circumfpecti quoque hominis, et novare inter- 
dum, et augere morbum, et febres accendere; quia cura- 
tionem, ubi id quod eft, non recipit, poteft recipere id quod 
futurum eft,”—Celf., lib. 3, C. Xx. 
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of the difeafe. The fame remedy has often 
cured fuppreffion of urine, that appeared to 
depend on an inflamed ftate of the kidneys. 
And we have even inftances of pneumonic 
inflammation being cured by fimilar means. 


Dr. Smollet mentions, in his 7rave/s, his 
having made an experiment of this kind 
upon himfelf with fuccefs. ‘In confe- 
quence of a cold caught in France,” he fays, 
*¢ | was feized with a violent cough, attend- 
ed with fever and ftitches in my breaft, 
which tormented me all night long with- 
out ceafing ; at the fame time I had a great 
- difcharge by expectoration, and fuch a de- 
jection ‘of fpirits as I never felt before. In 
_ this fituation I took a ftep which may appear 
to have been dangerous : I knew there was 
no mpofthume in my lungs, and I /z/fofed 
the flitches were ffafmodical: | was fentible 
that all my complaints were originally de- 
rived from relaxation ; ; I therefore hired a 
chaife, and going to the beach, about a 
league from the town, plunged into the fea 
without hefitation. By this defperate re- 
medy, I got a frefh cold in my head, but 
my fever and ftitches vanifhed the very firft 
day ; and, by a daily repetition of the bath, 
{ have diminifhed my cough, ftrengthened 
my body, and recovered my fpirits.’’--- 
Notwithftanding the Doctor’s opinion of the 
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ftitches being /fa/modical and derived from 
relaxation, tew at prefent, probably, will 
hefitate to confider the cafe as an inftance 
of pulmonic inflammation cured by early 
recourfe to the cold bath. The following 
is {till more in point. 


Dr. Blane, author of the Treatife on Dif- 
eafes of Seamen, in a paper giving an ac- 
count of a remarkable hurricane which oc- 
curred at Barbadoes in the month of Octo- 
ber 1780, and publifhed in the Tran/ac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
vol. I, obferves, ‘‘ that it had a vifible good 
effect on the difeafes of the climate, fevers 
and fluxes. Chronic diarrhaeas, the con- 
fequence of dyfenteries, were alfo cured 
by it. But the difeafes on which it operated 
moft vifibly and fenfibly were /ul/monic 
complaints. Some recent cafes of phthifis, 
and even the acute ftate of pleurify, were 
cured by it. Nay, in the more advanced 
and incurable fiate of phthifis, the hectic 
fever was in a great meafure removed, and 
a temporary alleviation at leafi procured.”’ 
He mentions particularly the cafe of a 
lady of his acquaintance, who was ill of a 
pleurify at the time of the hurricane, and 
paffed more than ten hours in the open air, 
fitting generally in a plaih of water from 
the rain that fell: fhe felt afterwards no 
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more of her complaint, nor had any return 


of it. 


Bloodletting is perhaps the moft powerful 
and generally applicable remedy for inflam- 
_ mation, that we are in pofieffion of, and I 
believe it will turn out to be fo with rerard 
to fever alfo; yet there are in both cafes 
numerous exceptions to its ufe. In fome 
varieties of inflammation, and in certain 
ftates of the fyftem, it is well known 
that bloodletting cannot be employed 
with advantage, but is fuperfeded by re- 
medies of an oppofite character. So it is, - 
alfo, with regard to fever: the difeafe has 
been cured in innumerable inftances by lofs 
of blood, both artificial and fpontaneous ; 
whilft in many of its varieties, fuch treat- 
ment appears to be inadmiffible. ‘This fub- 
ject will be further confidered hereafter. 


_ Opium, as a remedy, appears to be fub- 
ject to the fame reftrictions in the cure of 
both inflammation and fever. When the 
—philogiftic diathefis (which may be defined, 
an accelerated and more violent action of 
the heart and arteries in a ftrong habit) ac- 
eompanies either fever or inflammation, 
opium is at beft a doubtful remedy, and 
is often manifefily injurious. In the op- 


Part J. 
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pofite circumftances, where, for example, 
the firength of the patient has been reduced, 
by previous evacuations, or protracted difs 
eafe, opium defervedly ranks with the moft 
ufeful remedies, both in fever and in inflam- 
mation. To this it may be added, that 
when the difeafe recurs by paroxy{ms, 
which happens in many inflammations as 
well as in fevers, the recurrence is frequently 
put a ftop to by bark and other remedies of 
{imilar powers. ; 


In fhort, in whatever light we view the 
fubject, we cannot but be ftruck with the 
great fimilarity that obtains between in- 
flammation and fever. Inflammation, like 
fever, is feldom ftationary, but is generally 
either increafing or diminifhing. It has its 
periods of acceffion, and of increafe ; its 


acmé, and its decline. It may, like fever, .. 


terminate quickly by {weating, hemorrhage, 
or other critical evacuation ; or it may go off 


gradually. It may be cured by blood- 


letting, but under the fame reftrictions that — 


determine the propriety of this evacuation 
in fever. ‘The general regimen 1s the fame 
in both difeafes, and confifts chiefly in 
avoiding all unneceflary irritation. The 
beft palliative remedies during their courfe, 
are fuch as excite a moifture on the fkin, and 
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keep the bowels free from accumulation. 
Opium, in inflammation as in fever, is gene- 
rally improper in the height of the difeafe, 
but advantageous in the decline. Blifters 
and other topical applications oftener re- 
lieve, than at once remove the difeafe, whe- 
ther fever or inflammation.---In all thefe 
_tefpects, the analogy between them is clofe 
and fatisfactory. 


On the other hand, the differences that | 
are obferved between fever and ordinary 
cafes of inflammation may be readily ex- 
plained, by the diverfity of ftructure and 
functions in different parts, and the different 
laws to which they are, in confequence, fub- 
jected. ‘The difference, in fact, is not great- 
er than is found to occur between one in- 
flammation and another, as varied by feat, 
caufe, and individual conftitution. We 
obferve one part, when inflamed, running 
rapidly to diforganization, or death; ano- 
ther, readily fuppurating; a third, con- 
tinuing in the inflamed ftate, with little 
change, for a confiderable length of time. 
One part when inflamed deranges the gene- 
ral functions of the fyftem by fympathy, 
while another is ftrictly local in its effects. 
Sometimes the zflammatory diathefs takes 
place, characterized by a full, ftrong, and 
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tenfe pulfe; at another, general irritation 
of a different kind, with a pulfe contracted, 
hard, and feeble. Equal varieties are pro- 
duced even by the fame organ, according 
as the inflammation is feated in particular 
parts of it; as might be inftanced in the lungs, 
the liver, &c. In fhort, when we reflect, 
that inflammation of the brain, like that - 
of other organs, may vary in regard to 
its particular feat, extent, degree, and ter- 
mination; in regard to the conftitution in 
which it arifes; and perhaps, alfo, the fpe~ 
cific caufe inducing it; we fee an ample and 
fufficient fource for all the varieties that are 
ever obferved to'take place in fever; as will 
appear more clearly hereafter, when we come 
to treat of them in detail. 
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“Sect. VII.---Of Prediffofition to Fever, as 
indicating the Nature of the Dufeafe. 


MANY circumftances attending the pre- 
_difpofition to fever feem to fhew, that it 
partakes of the nature of inflammation. 


Some perfons are more difpofed to fever 
than others, juft as is obferved with regard to 
other inflammations. I have known in- 
ftances of perfons who have had regularly, 
for feveral years in fucceffion, an attack of 
inflammatory fever in the {pring, unaccom- 
panied by any topical inflammation (unlefs 
in the brain), and which commonly ter- 
minated within eight. days by the ufe of 
moderate bloodletting, and the common 
antiphlogiftic regimen. | 


The predifpofition to fever, of different 
kinds, appears to be fironger in perfons of 
vigorous habits, and who live intemperately 
and luxurioufly, than in thofe of an oppofite 

defcription. The difeafe in fuch, too, 1s 

‘commonly more acute and dangerous, and 

more quickly terminates fatally. This, 
K 3 
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though undoubtedly true with regard to 
violent or malignant fever, is contrary to 
the common opinion in refpect to typhus, 


which is generally fuppofed to attack, in 


preference, the feeble and debilitated, and 
to be of more difficult cure in thefe.. As a 
general rule, this opinion is not, as far as 
my own obfervation goes, well founded ; and 
it is controverted, likewife, by the ex- 
perience of fome of the beft writers on the 
fubject. One obvious fource of fallacy here 
may be mentioned; which is, that women 
and others of infirm conftitutions, are, from 
their more frequent employment in domeftic 
offices, neceflarily more expofed to conta- 
gion than others, and fo may feem more 
liable to be attacked by fever. Infirm peo- 
ple are, indeed, often obferved to be prone 


to difeafe* ;—not, I think, to difeafes ge- 


nerally or indifcriminately, but to difeafe 
of fome particular organ, different in 
different individuals, and which, from ori- 
ginal ftructure or acquired difpofition, is 
preternaturally irritable, and confequently 
difpofed to be thrown into irregular action 
from trivial caufes. ‘Thus fome have tender 
lungs, others irritable bowels, &c.; and it 


* ¢ Omnibus morbis obnoxia maxime infirmitas eft.’?— 


Celfhs Wb. 1, c.3. 
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is not unlikely that an equally irritable 
ftate of brain may exift in many infirm 
people, rendering them in a peculiar man- 
ner fubject to the attack of fever. But in 
general it has appeared to me, that men are 
at leaft as fufceptible of typhus as women, 
if equally expofed to contagion, and that 
the difeafe in them is more. violent, and at- 
tended with greater danger. 


On the other hand, temperance, and even 
firict abftinence with regard to the ufual 
modes of living, have, in numberlefs in- 
ftances, in times of peftilence and conta- 
gion, proved fovereign prefervatives; and, 
when the prevailing difeafe has occurred un- 
der fuch circumftances, it has been rendered 
comparatively mild and fafe. In hot cli- 
mates, negroes, women, water-drinkers, and 
others who obferve great temperance of | 
living, are far lefs fubject to be attacked by 
the endemic fever of the country, than 
thofe in the reverfe circumftances. The 
Frenchman, who lives much on vegeta- 
bles, and drinks fparingly of ftrong liquors, 
e{capes much better the ravages of the yellow 
fever, than the Englifhman, who eats and 
drinks as he had been accuftomed to do in 
northern regions. 7Zymoni, in his account 
of the plague at Conftantinople, obierves, 
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that the Armenians, who live chiefly on ~ 
vegetable food, were far lefs difpofed to the _ 
difeafe than other people*. . M. De/genettes 
obferves, with regard to the plague or pefti- 
lential fever in Egypt, that women, young 
perfons, and infants at the breaft, efcaped 
infection more than the moft robuft ment. 
Of the plague at Mofcow De Mertens ob-— 
ferves, ‘‘ that the young and robuft were 
more liable to become infected than elderly 
-and infirm perfons ; pregnant women and 
nurfes were not fecure from its attacks. 
Children under four years of age were much 
lefs readily infected, but, when they were, 
they exhibited the worft fymptoms.” 


<< Almoft all the firft victims of the yellow 
fever,” fays Dr. Dryfdale, ‘* were perfons 
habituated to the immoderate ufe of, ardent 
{pirits; and it is a melancholy truth, that 
very few of thefe unfortunate creatures 
could be refcued from death by all the 
powers of medicine.”’—‘* In drinkers of ar- 
dent fpirits, the fever was excited not only 
with more facility, but was attended alfo 
with almoft irrefiftible violence and malig- 


* « Armeni omnium nationum minimeé ad peftem funt 
difpoliti: obfervo illos pauciflimis uti carnibus: cepis, 
porris, alliis, cénogue maximeé utuntur.”* 


+ Hifioire Med. de ? Armee de U'Orient., p. 108. 
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nity. Evena moderate but unufual indul- | 
gence in thefe liquids foon roufed the dif- 
eafe into action. A glafs of wine would 


-eccafion a headach in thofe who were much 


expofed to the exhalations of the fick, or to 
the air of infected’ places; and for a con- 
fiderable time in September, half that quan- 
tity would affect me in a fimilar manner™.”’ 
—It is fcarcely neceflary to remark on the 


. tendency of fpirituous liquors to occafion 


increafed vafcular action in the brain: and 
we fee readily, upon the hypothefis here con- 
tended for, a reafon why the ufe of them 
fhould both give a predifpofition to fever, 
and aggravate all its fymptoms, at leaft 


during the moft active ftages of the difeafe. 


* See Coxe’s Med. Mufeum, No. 1, p. 30. 
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and the fpurious ; or the idiopathic andfymp- 
tomatic fpecies : the latter is univerfally al- 
lowed to accompany fever in numerous 
inftances. The diftinction here made 1s of 
little importance in regard to the nature 
of the difeafe, for whether it occurs as a 
primary affection, or comes on fecondarily 
in the courfe of other difeafes, it is {till in- 
flammation, and in both cafes entitled to 
the denomination of true phrenitis: there 
isno difference except as to the preceding 
ftate; the feat of difeafe is the fame in both. 
Alexander Trallianus* diftinguifhes the 
phrenitis vera from the fymptomatic fpe- 
cies, by faying that in the former the head 
is hotter than natural; but in all fevers 
there is preternatural heat of the head. 


Sauvages has made a two-fold divifion of 
inflammation of the brain;—the membra- 
nous, having its feat in the membranes, and 
to which exclufively he applies the term phre- 
nitis; and the farenchymatous, affecting the 
fubftance of the brain, and which he calls 
cefhalitis. Similar diftinctions have been 
made by other nofologifist; but Dr. Cullen 
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+ Linnaeus calls the inflammation of the fubftance ef the 
brain /phaceli/mus, 
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obferves juftly, that there are no fymptoms 
which ferve to characterize one or the other 
of thefe exclufively ; nor has diflection efta- 
blifhed any fuch diftinction: he properly, 
therefore, confiders phrenitis, cephalitis, 
phrenifmus, and {phacelifmus, as fynony- 
mous, or as merely varieties of the fame af- 
fe€tion, not poflible to be difcriminated in 
‘ptactice™. : 


The definition. of phrenitis given by Dr. 
Cullen, in his Nofology, i is ete baba di in few 
words.—-‘* Pyrexia vehemens; dolor ea- 
pitis; rubor faciei et oculorum; lucis et 
foni intolerantia; pervigilium ; delirium 
ferox; vel typhomania.”—If thefe charac- 
ters are neceflary to conftitute phrenitis, it 
muft be exceedingly eafy to diftinguith ity 
in practice, both from fever and from other 
affections. But it 1s manifeft from the hil- 
tory of difeafes, and from the concetfiions of 
Dr. Cullen himfelf, that the fymptoms above 
mentioned are not effential to phrenitis or 
inflammation of the brain; for this difeafe 
may be prefent although they are chiefly 


* “ Symptomata nulla dantur que femper phlegmafiam 
cerebri a phlegmafia membranarum ejus, five meningum, 
certo diftinguere poffint: neque fectiones cadaverum dif- 
tinctiones adhibitas confirmant,”—Cullen syn. Nof., tom. 
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wanting, as proved by diflection. Such 
fymptoms denote only a particular variety of 
the difeafe, and are, therefore, not properly 
- given as characteriftic of the genus. 


Willis obferves that he has often feen the 
meninges, and fometimes the cortical part 
itfelf of the brain, inflamed (‘* fumore 
fllegmonode obfeffas’), where the patients 
experienced none of the fymptoms of phre- 
nitis, not even delir1um, but died with thofe 
of torpor, and carus only* ; which he afcribes 
to compreffion of the medullary fub- 
ftance by the inflamed and tumefied parts. 
Similar fymptoms are often obferved in the 
worft form of fever, the patient lying from 


the firft ina ftate of ftupor and infenfibility, 


with few if any febrile fymptoms. 


Fontanus relates a cafe of phrenitis or ° 


inflammation of the brain, in which the 
fymptoms were merely fuch as are obferved 
every day in cafes of malignant fever— 
‘< arteriam in carpo contemplor duram cum 
pulfu frequenti et exiguo : egrum imagina- 
tione laborare deprehendo, continue deliran- 
tem, floccos carfientem, tnfomnem, immori- 
gerum ; cul lingua exulta, /uliginofa, nigra ; 


* Willis De Anima Brutorum, p. ii, cap. x. 
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excrementa ficca, dura, pilularum inftar : 
hunc phrenitide laborare confirmata, eaque 
exitiali, mihi perfuafi: nam triduo poft, 
—nullis auxiliis aptis proficientibus, migravit 
evivis. Secto capite, contemplatoque cere- 
bro, in ejus medullari fubfiantia repertus 
eft tumor nucis juglandis magnitudinis, ru- 
bidus et venis turgentibus fanguine repletis, 
qui hujus noxe caufa fuit certiffima: rupto 
abfceffu, emanabat fcetidus ichor, coch- 
learis quantitate*.”’ 


Dr. Cullen, at the fame time that he de- 
fined phrenitis in the way above mentioned, 
was fully aware of the ambiguity of thofe 
fymptoms, and of their being often wanting. 
‘« Recté monet Vogelius,’’ he fays, ‘‘ figna 
phrenitidis, vel ut vocat //renifmi, hoc eft, 
inflammationis cerebri aut membranarum 
ejus, admodum ambigua effet: and he 
himfelf obferves elfewhere, ‘‘ that an 2d/ofa- 
thic phrenzy is a rare occurrence, a fymi/ia- 
thic more frequent; and the afcertaining 
either the one or the other is, upon many 
occafions, difficult. Many of the fymp- 
toms by which the difeafe 1s moft common- 
ly judged to be prefent have been obferved, 


¥ Analect., cap. 1. 
+ Cullen Syn. Nof., tom. ii,p. 91, 
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when from certain confiderations it was pre- 
fumed, and even from di iffection it affpeared, 
that there had been no internal inflamma- 
tion® ; and, on the other hand, diflections 
have fhewn that the brain had been inflam- 
ed, when few of the peculiar fymptoms of 
phrenzy had before appearedt.” 


In attending to the definitions ufually 
given of inflammation in the brain, one 
would be led to fuppofe it always a moft 
acute difeafe, characterized by the moft 
firiking fymptoms, and running’ its courfe 
with rapidity and violence. From what 
has been already faid, it is clear that fuch a 
character does Abt ellentially belong to it. 
In the efidemics of Hippocrates, many 


_* Ttis in cafes fuch as thefe, ] imagine, where the fymp- 
toms of phrenitis have taken place without any vifible al- 
teration of ftructure being perceived after death, that the 
fanciful diliinctions of pArenitis and paraphrenitis have 
been made; as if, in the latter cafe, the diaphragm were 
the feat of the difeafe. Some have referred the fymptoms 
in thefe cafes to the ftomach; others, to an irritation or 
confufion of the animal fpirits. 2a reality, they ferve only 
to fhew the imperfection of anatomical inveftigations, and 
the incompetency of thefe, on many occaficus, to detect 
the intimate nature of difeafes. See chap. 1, § 4 and 25, 

+ Firft Lines of the Practice of Phufic, cexcii. 

{t Boerhaave, following Hippocrates and Galen, fays, a 
true phrenzy kills on the third, fourth, or feventh day, | 
rarely exceeding the latter period (Aph. 774). It is plain » 
‘that this only applies to the moft acute form of the dif; 
eale. 
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cafes of phrenitis are to be found where the 
difeafe ran out to the feventeenth, twenty- 
fourth, and thirtieth day, and even beyond. 
Van Swieten obferves, that the violent fymp- 
toms which fometimes accompany phrenitis 
are not always prefent—‘‘ non femper ta- 
men talis ferocia adeft’?—‘* dari enim 
phrenitides, et /e/smos quidem, in quibus 
egri obfcure delirant, abfque ulla ferocia, ex 
Hippocrate et Galeno ibidem demonftratum 
func. 


The fymptoms which indicate the brain 
to be inflamed, are very different according 
to the violence of the diforder, and the par- 
ticular ftage of it. ‘This is efpecially ob- 
fervable in hydrocephalus, a difeafe now 
known to be founded originally in inflam- 
mation, though its true nature was for a 
long period overlooked. In this, though 
a primary affection, there is neither to be 
found in general the ‘‘ pyrexia vehemens,”’ 
nor the ‘‘ delirium ferox;” the fymptoms, 
in the early ftage, are thofe merely of or- 
dinary fever, and often not to be diftin- 
guifhed from it. If, therefore, inflamma- 
tion in the brain produces, in this inftance, 
the eflential fymptoms of fever, the prefence 


* 4ph. 771. 
Part I. Li 
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of fuch fymptoms on other  occafions 
might naturally lead us to fufpect a fimilar 
caufe; a fafpicion which diffection has very 
often proved to be well founded. That in- 
flammation in the brain has not always been 
perceived after fever, admits, I think, of a 
fatisfactory explanation, as I fhall endea- 
vour to fhew hereafter. 


As the moft acute fymptoms above de- 
{cribed are fometimes wanting in phrenitis, 
fo, on the other hand, they are occafionally 
prefent in fevers. In fuch of thefe as are 
very violent, it is not uncommon to ob- 
ferve the /fyrewia vehemens, and the de/i- 
rium ferox ; and with regard to the other 
parts of the definition of phrenitis given by 
Dr. Cullen, namely, the ‘ cafitis dolor,” 
‘* factet rubor et oculorum,”’ ** lucts et foni 
jntolerantia,” “ fervigtlum,’ and “ ty= 
 fhomania,” it 1s difficult to fay whether 
they more frequently accompany phrenitis 
or fever: in aggravated and malignant cafes 
of the latter, they are fcarcely ever abfent. 


Who but would fuppofe, on reading the : 


following defcription by Galen, that he was 
giving the hiftory of malignant fever fimply ? 
—‘* Oculos habent vehementer fqualidos, et 
‘‘ ex altero ipforum acris lachryma effun- 
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‘© ditur, ac deinde lemas habent, et venas 
‘‘ ipforum fanguine plenas; et fanguis 
 fiillat é naribus. Quo tempore, neque 
‘** jam plané ut mentis compotes refpondent, 
** floccos avellunt, et feftucas carpunt, &c. 
“Quid dicam de lingud afperd, auditu 
‘* quandoque hebetiori, “thin quod interdum 
_ * moefti jaceant, vix refpondentes, &c*.’ 

Yet this is given as a defcription of tha 
parenitis vera. 


The characters given of cefhalitist and 
Sphacelifmust by Sauvages and Linnaeus, 
that is, of inflammation of the fubftance of 
the brain in contradiftinction to the inflam- 
mation of its membranes, which they deno- 
minate fAsrentits exclutively, apply very 
nearly to the typhus gravior of Cullen, the 
putrid, malignant, or petechial fever of 
other iputlscis, Cefhalitis is defcribed in 
thefe terms by Sauvages. ‘* Febris acuta, 
cum delirio fomnolento, et carpologia ;” 
and the /phacelifmus of Linneus is thus 
defined: ‘‘ Febris fynochus, delirium, car- 
*< pologia, afthenia, immobilitas, ansefthe- 
cL fia, aphonia.”’ 


* Galen Devlocis Affect., lib. 5, c. 4 
+ Sauvages Nof. Method, 
t Linnei Gen. Morb. 
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It is evident, therefore, that phrenitis and 
fever have not been accurately diftinguifhed 
from one another, even by the beft writers ; 
indeed, the fimilarity of fymptoms in the 
two is on many occafions fo great, that it is 
fcarcely poflible to difcriminate between 
them; an irrefiftible argument, in my opI- 
nion, is thus afforded of the identity of their 
nature, and of their being merely different 
modifications of the fame topical affection. 


It may be obferved further, that the figns 


of danger and approaching diffolution are 


the fame in fevers as in phrenitis. Thus 
frridor dentium, nervorum tremores, flocculo- 
rum carfitio, fofor, palhebre oculorum haud 
frenitus vel inequaliter commiffa, et excre- 
tiones infcio egro feracta@, are mentioned by 
Hippocrates as fymptoms indicating a fatal 
termination in phrenitis*; and every one 


knows they conftitute the fatal figns of. 


fevers of all defcriptions. 


It has been remarked by Dr. Cullen, 


in the paflage quoted above, that jAremitis” 


vera, or idiopathic phrenzy, is a rare oc- 
currence; and Dr. Home, in his Principia 
Medicine, fays, ‘* rarillime in hifce regioni- 
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bus apparet*.”’ But from what has been 
already faid, it is evident in what fenfe this 
_affertion is to be underftood. It applies 
only to that variety of phrenitis where the 
moft acute fymptoms are prefent, viz., the 
pyrexia vehemens, and the delirium ferox. 
As, however, it has been fhewn that thefe 
fymptoms are by no means necefflary to con- 
ftitute the difeafe, but are, on the contrary, 
often wanting, it will immediately appear 
that inflammation of the brain is more fre- 
quent than has been ftated by thefe writers. 
Indeed, when the extreme vafcularity of the 
brain is confidered, and its proximity to the 
heart, circumftances which invariably dif- 
pofe to inflammation in other organs ; when 
we confider, alfo, that a great portion of it, 
to wit, the cortical, is made up, as it were, 
of innumerable blood-veffelst ; and when 
we reflect, at the fame time, on the num- 
berlefs caufes which may and do occafion 
an increafed determination of blood to the 
head, as violent exercife, {pirituous drinks, 
paflions of the mind, &c.; the brain, of all 
organs, might be expected to be moft prone 
to inflammation. That fuch caufes do 
actually induce an increafe of action in the 


* Princip. Med., p. 2, fect. 3, 4. 
+ Ruyfch demonftrated by injetions, that the cortical 
fubfiance of the brain is chiefly compoted of veflels. 
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veliels of the head, 1s evident by the flufh- 
ing of the face, the throbbing in the tem- 
ples, &c., which fo immediately refult from 
their application. 


The ftrong propenfity of the brain 
to inflammation, in different degrees, 1s 
fhewn by the great frequency of its dif- 
eafes. Hence the frequent occurrence of 
hydrocephalus in infancy, and of apo- 
plexy and its confequences in advanced 
age: hence the very frequent headachs (te 
fay nothing of proper fevers) that take place 
in every period of life. Hence, too, the ap- 
pearances noticed by writers on morbid ana- 
tomy, indicating antecedent inflammation 
of the brain or its membranes; as indura- 
tion, callus, offification, effufion, preterna- 
tural rednefs, aneurifm, hydatids, concre- 
tion of parts, adhefions, and abfcefs itfelf ; 
all of which are among{t the moft ordinary 
occurrences met with in the diffection of 
morbid bodies. 


It muft be at once evident, therefore, 
that there has been a miftake in the fuppofi- 
tion, that inflammation of the brain, or 
pArenitis vera (tor they are one and the 


fame) is a rare occurrence. ‘The fact 1s, 


that the difeafe has been often overlooked, 


as we know to have been the cafe with re- _ 


~ 
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gard to one fpecies of it, viz., the acute 
hydrocephalus, which, for ages, was mifun- 
derftood ; fecondary and remote fymptoms 
having both given name to the difeafe, and 
afforded the indications for its cure. This, 
I apprehend, is juft what has happened with 
regard to fever: the fecondary fymptoms 
have chiefly attracted notice, and been con- 
fidered as the difeafe, whilft the primary and 
effential affection has been overlooked. The 
error was productive of practical mifchief in 
the cafe of hydrocephalus ; and it has pro- 
bably not been without unfavourable con- 
-fequences in the treatment of fever. 


It 1s allowed on all hands, that phrenitis 
does frequently occur in fever, and the com- 
bination, in my opinion, is by much too 
common to be merely accidental. An au- 
thor, before quoted, remarks, that it aflociates 
itfelf with almoft ali fevers, but efpecially 
the malignant, vartolous, and camp fever™ ; 
but then it 1s fuppofed to be merely fympto- 
matic, and not effential to the fever. This is 
only to be judged of by examination of the 
fymptoms of fever during its whole courfe, 
and a comparifon of them with thofe which 
peculiarly belong to phrenitis. It has been 
fhewn that the character of phrenitis, as 


* Home Princip. Med., loc. cit, 
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ufually given, is Datbigtaiies and equivocal. 
{i aanonabion of the brain, it has been 
proved, may be prefent without the fymp- 
toms commonly afcribed to phrenitis; and, 
on the other hand, undoubted figns of pre- 
vious inflammation in the brain have ap- 
peared after death, where none but the or- 
dinary fymptoms of fever had manifefted 
themfelves during life; as will more fully 
be fhewn hesbalver, 


The occafional caufes of phrenitis and of 
fever are in many inftances the fame. Ex- 
ternal violence, expofure to the burning 
rays of a vertical fun, the exceffive ufe of 
fpirituous liquors, and vehement paffions of 
the mind, are known to give rife equally to 
phrenitis and to fever. Certain kinds of 
food taken into the {tomach, and fome poi- 
fons, as opium, hyofciamus, and the like, 
have been faid to occafion, at different times, 
both phrenitis and fever. 


The fymptoms which fucceed to injuries 
inflicted on the head, fome days after the 


accident, and which are known to depend — 


upon the coming on of inflammation in the 
brain, have often every character of idio- 
pathic fever, and have repeatedly been 
miftaken for it. Many inftances of this 
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fort are to be found in chirurgical writers. 
Mr. Pott mentions the cafe of a woman who 
was brought into St. Bartholomew’s Hof- 
' pital, labouring, as it was fuppofed, under 
fever, and put under the phyfician’s care ac- 
cordingly. ‘The pulfe was full and hard, 
the fkin hot and dry, the tongue furred and 
black; there was naufea, with difpofition 
to vomit; thirft, intolerable headach, and 
pervigilium. The common treatment of 
fever was had recourfe to. On the follow- 
ing day, however, a tumor was accident- 
ally difcovered on the fcalp, which being — 
opened, the bone was found to be bare, and, 
beneath this, purulent matter lodged on the 
dura mater. ‘This, on inguiry, proved to be 
the confequence of a blow received on the 
head eight days before, and which was not 
fufpected, at the time of her admiffion into 
the hofpital, to have any connexion with 
her diforder. Had this difcovery not been 
made, it is probable the patient would have 
been confidered to die of common fever”. 


A man received a flight wound on the 
head, which being healed by the third 
day, the patient was difcharged from the 
hofpital cured. A week afterwards, he was 


* Pott on Injuries of the Head, cafe 7. 
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brought again to the hofpital as a fever- 


patient, was put into the fever-ward, and ~ 


treated accordingly by the phyfician, 
during the fpace of four days. He was 
comatofe, with a central pulfe inconceiva- 
bly languid: his fenfes were clear, but he 
was prevailed upon with difficulty to anfwer 
queftions : he had fome convullive motions 
in his face, with a grinding of the teeth. 
By mere accident he made complaint of a 
flight pain in the part where he had received 
the ftroke, and this led to the detection of 
the real nature of the cafe*.—Had the in- 
terval between the wound and the fubfe- 
quent fymptoms in this cafe been a little 
longer, or had the patient not been fent to 
the fame hofpital as at firft, it is probable 
he would have been treated as a fever- 
patient throughout. 


The mode of cure found moft fuccefsful 
in phrenitis, is applicable alfo, in a confi- 
derable degree, to fever, due allowance being 
made for the habit of the patient and the 
ftage of the difeafe. In the acute form of 
phrenitis, blood-letting, with all the other 
- antiphlogiftic remedies, ‘is principally relied 
on. In the moft violent forms of fever, 


* Le Dran’s Obf. in Surgery, obf. 25. 
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blood-letting appears, from experience, to be 
no lefs neceflary, as will be feen hereafter. 
In the chronic form of inflammation in the 
brain, and in fuch as takes place in {crophu- 
lous children, the fame liberal evacuations 
are probably not admiffible, any more than 
they are in certain {tates of fever. 


It appears, then, that fever and phrenitis 
have their moft eflential fymptoms in com- 
mon, all of which are referable to the brain 
and its functions; they are produced by 
fimilar caufes; and the prognofis is the 
fame in both. ‘The feelings referred by the 
patient to the head in fever, are juft the 
fame with thofe of other inflamed parts; viz., 
pain, heat, and throbbing ; whilft the func- 
- tions of the brain are in every cafe more or 
lefs deranged : and, Hilily, the general fiate 
of the fytiem i is the lace as in wide: internal 
inflammations, due allowance being made 
for the influence which the brain exerts over 
various parts of the body, and which tends 
not a little to modify the putin affection. 
There feem to me, therefore, the ftrongett 
reafons for concluding, that the foal asrsttiotst 
of the brain in fever is not merely cafual 
and fecondary, but primary and elfential ; 
of which further proofs ftill remain to be ad- 


duced. 
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Soft. IX.---Of Diffection, as illuftrating 
the Nature of Fever. 


THE arguments hitherto advanced in 
fupport of the opinion, that fever confifts 
effentially in a topical inflammation of the 
brain, are derived principally from analogy, 
and an inveftigation of the phenomena of 
the difeafe in relation to the peculiar func- 
tions of that organ. It might naturally be 
expected, that diflection of the bodies of 
thofe in whom the difeafe had proved fatal, 
would remove all doubt from the fubject ; 
and at once either fatisfactorily eftablifh or 
overthrow the opinion in queftion. | But 
although much light is undoubtedly to be 
derived from this fource, and we fhall find, 
im fact, that every fupport is afforded to the 
fuppolition that could reafonably have been 
looked for, yet the evidence furnifhed by 
diffection is not abfolutely conclufive; and 
that for different reafons. 


In the firft place, the wonderfully minute 
and delicate {tructure of the brain renders it 
very unfavourable for accurate examuina- 
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tion*. Of this complicated organ, made up 
of numerous parts, the particular ufes of 
which are almoft wholly unknown, our 
knowledge is exceedingly limited. — It 
more quickly undergoes a change towards 
putrefaction than almoft any other organ of 
the body, and, previoufly to putrefaction, 
becomes foft and unrefifiing, rendering 
difficult or fruitlefs all attempts to obferve 
it narrowly. This tendency to decompoti- 
tion in the brain comes on in general fo 
rapidly after death, that we are probably 
but little acquainted with its perfectly found 
and natural appearance. 


In the next place, it is to be confidered, 
that by far the greater number of demon- 
ftrations of the human body, given by ana~ 
tomifts in the {chools, and frora which our — 
knowledge of the ftructure and appearance 
of the brain is principally derived, are of : 
fubjects deftroyed by difeafes, many of 
them, no doubt, of this very organ. And 
when we reflect, “fit ther: on the fone from 
which the anatomical theatres are chiefly 


*<¢ The fubftance of the brain is fo foft, and the fibres fo 
tender, that they can hardly be touched without breaking : 
—anatomy has not hitherto arrived at that degree of per- 
fection as to make the true diffection of the brain.”— 


(Steno’s Dif} on the Brain: fee Winflow, fect. 10, § 195. 
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fupplied, namely, the moft indigent clafles 
of fociety, a large proportion of whom are 
daily cut off by fevers, it muft appear high- 
ly probable, that what is confidered and ex- 
hibited as the natural and healthy ftate of 
parts, 1s often in reality a difeafed one, per- 
haps the immediate confequence of fever it- 
felf, and which we have not yet learned 
clearly to diftinguifh from the ftate of 
health*.—It is almoft needlefs to obferve 
with refpect to this, that where the found 
and natural ftate of a part is imperfectly 
known, it 1s quite impoflible that the 


* An inftance of this came very lately within my own 
knowledge. The brain of a perfon dead of fmall-pox was 
exhibited before a number of fludents, in the ordinary 
courfe of demonftration, in the diflecting room of a public 
teacher of anatomy. And although the blood-veffels in ge- 
neral were turgid, and the membranes in many parts fuf- 
fufed with blood, like the coats of an inflamed eye (ap- 
pearances that are very commonly obferved after fmall- 
pox, and, as far as my obfervation has yet gone, In greater 
or lefs degree in fevers in general), no notice was taken by 
the teacher of circumftances fo firongly indicating inflam- 
mation; of courfe, the ftudents went away imprefled with 
the idea, that what they had feen was the natural ftate of 
parts. How then, [I would afk, could they be after- 
wards qualified to detect or defcribe the morbid appear- 
ances of fuch an organ? excepting, indeed, the groffer 
changes of ftructure and diforganization, as /uppuration, 
extracafation, or efufon ; thefe are too obvious to efcape 
notice; but they, probably, bear but a very fmall propor- 
tion to the number of fighter derangements in the ftrac- 
ture of this organ, many of which may elude the obferva- 
tom of the moft fkilful anatomuill. 
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morbid changes of ftructure to which it is 
liable fhould be well underftood. What 
we, therefore, fo commonly meet with in 
_ books, as to the ftate of the brain in regard 
to hardnefs, foftnefs, colour, fulnefs or 
emptinefs of veffels, &c., is perhaps little to 
be relied upon. Not that fuch appearances 
- do not really exift, or are unfaithfully de- 
feribed, but becaufe we have no certain 
fiandard of health to which we can refer 
them as objects of comparifon. Nor can 
we readily tell, in all cafes, whether the 
changes obferved are the effects of difeafe, 
or of a beginning decompofition of parts. 


Further, it is to be fufpected, that thofe 
who have taken upon them to obferve and 
report on the ftate of this organ after death, 
have not always been perfectly competent 
to the tafk. <‘* Pauce quidem,” fays 
Soemmering, “ exftant hut pertinentes ob- 
fervationes 4 viris ftructure corporis humani 
adprimé enaris defcripte*.”” That inflam- 
mation of the brain, though prefent in fever, 
has been fometimes overlooked,. even by 
practical anatomifts, is evident from the 
following : 


* De Corp. Hum. Fab., tom. 4, fect. 11. 
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Bonetus, defcribing a cafe of fever where 
the patient died with lethargic fymptoms, 
fays, ‘‘ on opening the head, the dura ma- 
ter appeared flightly inflamed: the veflels 
of the pia mater, in their courfe to the third 
finus, were of three times their ufual fize, 
but without inflammation, and the finus 1tfelf 
was full of blood. The furface of each ven- 
tricle was rough, unequal, and flaccid, and 
covered with a vifcid purulent fluid™. 
Fontanus relates the cafe of a young man 
who, on the ninth day of a tertian, was 
feized with the fymptoms of phrenitis, and 
lived till the fixty-fifth day. The brain on 
inf{pection, he fays, was found without injury, 
but marked in various parts with bloody 
{pots—maculis fanguineis undequaque ref- 
ferfum.—The pia mater was turgid with 
blood, ef ramult ejus tumidi et accenfi.—— 
This fhews how little reliance is to be 
placed on the general affertion in this and 
many other cafes, that the brain had fuffer- 
ed no injury. Clearer marks of difordered 
vafcular action could not well exift, than 
are to be found in the cafes juft quoted. 


On the other hand, anatomical inveftiga- 
tions, inftead of illuftrating the nature of 


* Boneti Sepulchret. Anat., lib. 4, fect. 1. 
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the difeafe, have fometimes involved it in 
greater ob{curity, and given rife to the moft 
abfurd fuggeftions on the fubject. The 
fame Bonetus quotes with much folemnity, 
from Bartholin, a cafe of fever, in which 
the pancreatic duct was found to be ob- 
firucted; and to this obftruction was the 
fever afcribed—the pancreatic juice, be- 
coming acrimonious by its lodgement, and, 
from accumulation, after a time forcing: its 
way into the duodenum, entered into fer- 
mentation with the bile, and thus produced 
the various fymptoms of the difeafe! 


To this may be added a dread of infec- 
tion, which has prevented the examination 
of the bodies of fever-patients in the greater 
number of inftances, and at the fame time 
has rendered fuch examinations as have been 
made, hafty and unfatisfactory. Morgagni 
himfelf was a believer in the power of dead 
bodies to communicate infection, and re- 
lates fome {itiking inftances of the fort. 
On this account, his great work, De Sedibus 
et Caufis Morborum, is exceedingly defec- 
tive in obfervations refpecting the flate of 
the brain in feyer*. 


* « —-Paucas natura fcrutatoribus fuppeditant obferva- 


tiones extifpicia, cUm utplurimum nil fpectatu. dignum 
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For many ages, and nearly down to our 


ae 


own times, indeed, the immediate caufe of © 
fever was fuppofed to be feated in the blood © 
or other humours of the body”; hence thefe — 


have been more regarded in diffections, than 


thefolid parts. Both Boxe/us and Morgagni, 


when detailing the appearances obferved by 
them after fevers, confine themfelves almoft 
entirely to the ftate of the blood, and of the 


abdominal and thoracic vifcera. The brain — 


in moft inftances appears not to have been 
examined at all, and then only when its 


functions during life had been more than. 


ordinarily difturbed: in fuch, however, 
manifeft figns of preceding inflammation 
never failed to be difcovered. But thefe 
writers have left us almoft wholly in the 
dark, with regard to the ftate of the brain 
in ordinary cafes of fever. 


From one or other of the caufes mention- 
ed, examinations of the brain after fever 
have been very rarely undertaken. J am 
inclined to doubt, indeed, from tbe in- 
quiries I have made, whether half a dozen 
fuch diffections have fAwrfofely been inftituted 
in this metropolis, within as many years 


eccurrat; vel cadaverum fectiones, pro fummo fetore aut 
contegit metu, raptim et feftinanter inftituantur.”—Lieutaud 


Synop. Univ. Prax, Med., 4to, p. 25. ‘ 
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laft paft; while, in all probability, a great 
number of brains of patients dying of fever 
have been diffected within the fame period, 
and, more than this, have been exhibited to 
the view of ftudents as the natural condition 
of the organ. 


But even allowing the examination to 
have been made under the moft favourable 
circumftances, and by thofe beft qualified 
for the tafk, the minute and fubtle ftructure 
of the brain oppofes an obftacle which mutt, 

on many occafions, be nearly infurmount- 
able. Many ehanges may have taken 
place in fo delicate an organ, unfitting it for 
‘the due and pertect performance of its func-" 
tions, which changes may yet not be ma- 
mifeft to the fenfes. Morbid conditions of 
parts often exift without being difcoverable 
by the eye or the touch of the practitioner. 
The change from healthy to difeafed action, 
and ftill more from health to vifible altera- 
tion of firucture, is often by flow and im- 
petceptible degrees. This is proved by 
the confequences. In cafes of cancer, 
where every apparently-difeafed part has 
been removed with the greateft care, by ex- 
cifion, the difeafe is found to recur in the 
furrounding parts; rendering it probable 
2 
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that the firft or infenfible ftage of difeafe had 


taken place in them before the operation. 


The medullary part of the brain, which 
is not only the largeft, but probably the 
moft important in refpect to its func- 


tions, appears, in the natural ftate, to be — 


nearly homogeneous in its texture. Searce- 
ly any blood-veliels (with the exception 
of a few, that feem merely to traverfe its 


fubftance) are difcoverable in it, even with | 
the beft microfcopical aid. Nor have ar- — 


tificial injections, however otherwife fuc-= 


cefsfully made, been found to penetrate it; 


fo that it appears to the eye to be lefs furnifh- 
ed with blood-veffels, than almoft any other — 


part of the body*. Even in the cineritious 
portion, which is evidently made up in 
a great meafure of innumerable minute vef- 


fels, fome parts are always found that have ~ 
not received the injectiont. No one, how-— 


ever, would venture to conclude from hence, 


a ee a TT ee 


* I fpeak here of the brain in its leaft vafcular ftate, 4 


and which is probably the healthy ftate of the organ. 


Authors differ confiderably in their accounts of the vaf- 


cularity of the medullary part of the brain: this differ- 
ence, I conceive, is only to be accounted for by fuppofing, 
that they have made their obfervations under different 
conditions of the organ, without diftinguifhing fufticiently 
between its healthy and difeafed ftates, 

+ Soemmering De Corp. Hum. Fab., vol. 4, fect. 2. 
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that the brain was of an inorganic texture, 
or deftitute of veflels in any part. Such a 
conclufion would be oppofed by the ftrongeft 
analogy, as well as by the fact of abfcefles 
being occafionally found in the very center 
of the medullary fubftance. 


One of the chief figns after death, by 
which we judge of a part having been pre- 
vioufly inflamed, is a greater rednefs than 
natural, the effect of an increafe in the 
number and fize of veflels carrying red 
blood, Such an appearance has, in fact, 
been very frequently obferved, both after 
fever and phrenitis; but chiefly on the ex- 
ternal furface of the brain, or in the mem- 
branes which-line its cavities; that is, in 
thofe parts which, even in the healthy ftate, 
are furnifhed with blood-veflels fufficiently 
obvious to the fight. But it is not at all 
furprizing, that the inconceivably minute 
vefllels of the medullary portion, which in 
the found ftate are altogether invifible, fhould 
not, even under inflammation, have: their 
capacities fufficiently enlarged, to admit: the 
colouring parts of the blood. 


_ Rednefs is certainly not an effential 
character of inflammation. © In hydroce- 
phalus internus, which, it is now univer- 
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fally agreed, owes its origin to inflamma~ — 
tion, the only change, oftentimes, that can — 
be obferved in the parts after death, is a — 
thickening and opacity of the tumica arach- — 
noidea, a membrane which in the found — 
ftate is pellucid, and of extreme tenuity*. — 
Had the medullary part of the brain been — 
‘ as diaphanous as its membranes, or as the 
cryftalline humour of the eye, we fhould © 
have been enabled to detect many changes — 
in ftructure that now wholly efcape our ob- © 
fervation. . | 


Many parts which, in the living and — 
healthy ftate, admit only the colourlefs parts 
of the blood, readily receive a coloured in- — 
jection after death; this 1s the cafe with the 
tunica albuginea of the eye, and the inveft-_ 
ing membranes of various parts: thefe are © 
found, likewife, to become red by inflamma- — 
tion. But the medullary fubftance of the brain, — 
and part alfo of the cortical, refufe to ad- © 
mit the fineft colouring matters by injec- — 
tion ; which feems to fhew, that their vef- — 
fels are {till more minute or impermeable — 
than thofe of membranous parts, and, there- — 
fore, might be the lefs expected to be red- 
dened by inflammation. _ 


There is no difficulty, therefore, in fup- 


* Soemmering, loc, cit, 
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pofing, that the brain may have undergone 
material changes in its firucture from in- 
-flammation, though our fenfes are incom- 
petent to detect them. In an organ of fuch 
importance in the animal ceconomy, and 
which fo materially influences the actions of 
other parts of the fyftem, it 1s eafily con- 
ceivable that fuch a degree of derangement 
‘may take place as even to prove fatal, with- 
out leaving behind it any vifible traces: 
_and, in reality, fuch has often been the cafe. 
There are many inftances recorded of fatal 
apoplexies, epilepfies, palfies, &c., where no 
perceptible change in the appearance of the 
brain could be difcovered after death. Ex- 
ternal violence, too, as blows on the head, 
producing what has been termed by fur- 
geons concufion of the brain, have often 
killed the patient, when, on examination, no 
adequate caufe of the fymptoms could be 
detected*. 


* « We fee many die fuddenly from a box on the ear, 
and from fmall blows or wounds ; in fome whereof, upon 
opening the cranium, there hath been much blood extra- 
vafated ; in others none at all, nor ought elfe that may be 
thought to have killed the patient.”—Wifeman’s Surgery, 
book 5.—“* As the arteries difperfed through the pia ma- 
ter, as foon as they enter the cortical fubftance, are im- 
mediately fo minutely divided as to refemble a fine down, 
and are intermixed with and accompany the fmalleft 
medullary fibres; it is eafy to conceive that thofe tender 
and minute fibrils of the encephalon upon which life and . 
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Admitting, therefore, that the medullary 
fubftance of the brain is the primary feat of 
morbid affection in fever—a fuppofition that 
is warranted by the lefion of its functions, 
fo conftantly obferved throughout every 
fiage of the diieafe—we are not, for the 
reafons mentioned, to look for vifible change 
of ftructure in every inftance of fatal termi- 
nation. Yet appearances unequivocally in- 
dicative of preceding inflammation of the 
brain or its membranes are exceedingly 
common after fevers, as we learn from the 
teftimony of various authors of credit who 
have inveftigated the fubject. 


Bonetus adduces a great many hiftories of 
fever, in which evident marks of inflamma- 
tion in the brain were difcovered after death. 


Amongtt others, it will be fufficient to refer 


to his 34th Obfervation, which contains four 
cafes of caufus or ardent fever, where accu- 
mulation of lymph, abfcefs, and other un- 
equivocal marks of antecedent inflammation, 
were found*, Od/fervation 44, contains a 


intelle& depend, may be broken or comprefled by fuch a 
fhock, whence a lefion or even abolition of all the fenforial 
functions may take place without any perceptible injury, 
or effufion of fluids within the fkull.”—Van Swieten, Com. 
in Aph. 274. 

* Bonett Sepulchret. Anat., obf. 34. 
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cafe of fever of the tertian type, attended, in 
the height of the paroxy{ms, with apoplectic 
fymptoms, and which terminated fatally. 
On diffeétion, confiderable aqueous effufion 
was obferved within the fkull™. 


Morgagni, whole great work contains fo 
many illuftrations of the feats and caufes ot 
difeafes in general, is remarkably defective 
on this point. The reafon of this was hinted 
at above. He adduces fome inftances, how- 
ever, from his preceptor Valfa/va, where, 
in the courfe of fever, apoplexy, and other 
affections indicative of derangement in the 
functions of the brain, took place, and in 
which ferous effufion, and other marks of 


preceding inflammation, were difcovered 
after deatht. 


Lieutaud obferves generally, with regard 
to malignant fevers, that abfcefles, and 
fanious and purulent collections in the brain, 
are confequences exceedingly commonf. In 
his Hiforia Anatomico-Medica, inftances 
without number may be found, collected 


* Pifo De Morbis a Sero, fect. 2. 

+ Morgagni Epzi., 4, 6, 7, 8, paffim. 

{ Abfceffus pluries exhibuit caput apertum, tum in inte- 
rioribus cerebri clauftris, tum circa hujufce vifceris am- 
bitum ; non fecus ac ftagnationes faniofas et purulentas in 
cerebri anfractibus, alii{que receflibus.—(Lieutaud. Synop, 
Dniv. Prax. Med., 4to, p. 25.) 
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partly from the writings of others, and 
partly from his own obfervation, in which 
the brain, after fevers, exhibited the ordinary 
fins of inflammation. Nor did this occur 
only in one fpecies of fever, or in combina- 
tion with the fymptoms ufually confidered as 
indicating phrenitis to have taken place: 
it was equally obferved after fevers of va- 
rious types, and the moit diffimilar in cha- 
racter and degree; for example, in fevers 
of a continued form, and in intermittents, 
tertian as well as quartan ; in the more and | 
in the lefs acute; in thofe called malignant . 
and peftilential ; and likewife in fevers of the 
exanthematous kind. And it is efpecially 
deferving of notice, that fuch appearances 
were found in cafes, which, during the 
courfe. of the difeafe, had exhibited none 
of the fymptoms ufually afcribed to phre- 
nitis, but merely fuch as are ordinarily 
obferved in fever*. 


Werlhoff fays, that ftagnation of lymph 
within the convolutions of the brain, and 
under the pia mater, was frequently ob- 
ferved in the bodies of thofe dying of con-— 


* Lieutaud Hift. Anat. Med,: fee particularly ob/erva- 
tions 67, 185, 199, 270, 521. 
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tinued fevers*. And Mangetus remarks, 
that malignant fevers have often phrenitis 
conjoined with them, and this without any 
remarkable effervefcence of the blood, or 
violent febrile fymptomst. 


iebEsbler as remarked the fame frequent 
combination of phrenitis with malignant 
fever{. The acceffion of inflammation in 
the brain, as an accidental’ occurrence, 
might eafily be accounted for in the inflam- 
matory form of fever, where the whole vaf- 
cular fyftem is acting in excels, producing 
a general tendency to inflammation in the 
fyftem: but its occurrence in that deprefled 
ftate of the general circulation which ac- 
companies malignant fever, can only, as it 
appears to me, be explained upon the fup- 
pofition of its in the effential part of the 
difeafe. 


Cd 


* “ Stagnatio lymphe intra anfractus cerebri, et fub 


tenui meninge, feepe reperta fuit in cadaveribus febre con- 
tinua defunctorum, fortiter et continuo delirantium ante 
obitum.”—( De Affectibus Capitis, obf. 3.) 

#25 Febres maligne fepius conjutictas habent phreni- 
tides; et quidem he phrenitides in febribus malignis fu- 
perveniunt citra infignem fanguinis effervefcentiam et cor- 
poris incalefcentiam.”—( Bib. Med. Pract., lib. iv.) 

{ “ In cadaveribus variorum phrenitide, febris ma- 
ligne fymptomate, defunctorum, pia meninx adeo inflam- 
mata erat, ut colore atro-rubro inficeretur.” 
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‘SirJ. Pringle defcribes many cafes of fever 


that occurred in his military practice, where | 


he found abfcefles in the brain of the dead 
fubject. He mentions, in particular, the 
cafe of one that died of malignant fever, 
in whofe brain three ounces of pus were 
found; yet there had been no delirium 
through the whole courfe of the difeafe* :— 
we learn from this, how little the fymptoms 
commonly fuppoied to denote the prefence 
of inflammation in this organ are to be 
relied on. 


Dr. Donald Monro, who devoted his 
earlier years to anatomical refearches, and 
whofe teftimony upon this point, confe- 
quently, is of confiderable weight, {peaking 
of the petechial fever, in his Treaii/e on 
Military Hofpitals, remarks, that ‘ this 


<< fever occafions in general more or lefs 


<¢ rednefs (I do not know that we can pro-— 


“< perly call it true acute inflammation) of 
‘© the membranes; and the febrile matter 
.« is apt to fall on particular parts, and 
‘«< there to create abfcefles ; particularly in 
‘* the brain, the lungs, and the glandular 


* Difeafes of the Army,—lIs the abfence of delirium in this 
cafe attributable to the difeafe being feated principally in 
the cerebellum ? 
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« organs*.” ‘The theory of the agency of 
the febrile matter here given, may perhaps 
not very well accord with our prefent ideas 
in phyfiology; but the obfervation, as a 
matter of fact, fufficiently proves the alli- 
ance between fever and inflammation. 


Vogel remarks, that diflections of per- 
fons dying of typhus very frequently ex- 
hibit inflammation, fuppuration, and even 
gangrene of the braint. And Chambon 
obferves, that the fubftance of the brain, 
in every part, is often found harder than 
natural after malignant fevers{:—this we 
know to be a common effect of inflamma- 
tion in other parts. 


The /vica arachnotdea is not unfrequent- 
ly obferved in diffections to be feparated 
from the pia mater, by the interpofition of a 
gelatinous fluid: ‘‘ this,’ Dr. Baillie, in his 
Morbid Anatomy, remarks, ‘‘ 1s not an un- 
© common appearance of difeafe, farticular- 
*< Jy after fevers, where the brain has been 
** a good deal affected\.”’ 


* Treatife on Military Hojfpitals, 8vo, vol. 1, p. 237. 
+ Handbuck der Pract, Artzn. &c. 

t Od/. Clin. Pract. 1789, obf. 29. 

§ Morbid Anatomy, p. 294. 
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Dr. Jackfon fays, fpeaking of the yellow 
fever, ‘‘ the brain appears upon diffection to 
be more or lefs affected in the majority of 
fubjects who die in the acute ftate of difeafe, 
or under the actual influence of fever: the 
membranes are then inflamed; or the blood- 
veflels, turgid to an extraordinary degree, 
give an appearance of commencing gan- 
grene, rather than that of inflammation 
properly fo called: water is fometimes 
found in the ventricles, with evident effufion 
m the interftices, but this is an effect, not 
general, not even frequent.”’ 


A hoft of other inftances might be ad- 


duced to prove, that fevers of all defcrip- 
tions very frequently leave behind them 
vifible topical affections of the brain, de- 
monftrating the exiftence of previous inflam- 
mation in that organ. It is not, however, 
to be imagined, that the appearances now 
mentioned are to be found in every cafe of 
fever. The effential part of this, as of moft 
other primary difeafes, confifts, not in the 


altered firucture of parts, but mm perverteda. 


actions: change of ftructure is a remote 
effect, a confequence merely of the morbid 
action, and is what may or may not take 
place. Hence if the difeafe prove fatal before 
fuch alteration of ftructure is induced (which 
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may well be fuppofed to happen with re- 
fpect to an organ, upon the ftate of which 
all the finéfions of the fyftem more or lefs 
immediately depend), few or no traces of 
the difeafe can be expected to be feen after 
death. “The intermiflions of fever, during 
which patients often enjoy an almoft total 
exemption from difeafe, and the fpeedy 
return to perfect health after their cure, 
prove that no great derangement of ftructure 
can have taken place. That fever does not 
neceffarily kill by deftroying the organiza- 
tion of the brain, is fhewn alfo by the re- 
turn, in fome few inftances, of the mental 
faculties a fhort time before death, where 
delirium had been prefent throughout the 
previous courfe of the difeafe. 


One obvious caufe of obfcurity with re- 
gard to the primary feat of difeafe in fever, 
and a reafon why dillection has failed to 
point it out, is that patients are often cut off 
by the confequences of fever, rather than by 
the fever itfelf;—-by inflammation of other 
organs coming on during its courfe, modify- 
ing the character of the original difeafe, 
and ending in diforganization of the part 
' fecondarily affected. In hot climates, fuch 
occurrences, as before obferved, are exceed- 
ingly common, particularly with regard to 
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the abdominal vifcera, to which the exami- 
nation after death has been principally con- 
fined. ‘‘ It is a fact worthy of remark,”’ 

fays Dr. Jackfon, ‘‘ that of all the Euro- 
peans who fall or to the difeafes of 
tropical climates, two thirds, under ordinary 
circumftances, yield to the effects rather 
than to the direct influence of the acute 
malady ; ; that is, to obftruction or changed 
organization of one or other of the vifcera -, i 


What has been juft remarked enables us 
to underftand an obfervation of Morgagni, 
‘¢ that there are many cafes of fynocha, 
which, if the bodies of thofe dying of it be 
examined, either exhibit nothing that points 
out the particular feat and nature of the 
principal affection, or elfe they fhew, in- 
deed, great and manifett lefions of ftructure 
in the alceta. but which, if compared with 
the fymptoms of the dita. appear evi- 
dently to have been produced by fome 
other latent primary affectiont.” : 


Upon the whole, although vifible lefion 
of firucture in the brain from inflammation 
be neither a neceflary nor a conftant effect 


* Outlines of Fever, ch. 12, fect. 1. 
+ De Sed. et Cauf., epift. 3. 
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of fever, yet is it too frequent an occurrence, 
to allow us to confider it as merely acci- 
dental ; while the figns of difordered vaf- 
eular action, tending to diforganization, 
are never wanting. Were our means of ob- 
fervation more accurate, and our diligence 
greater, it is probable that in moft, if obit in 
all, fatal terminations of fever (where the 
patient is cut off by the fever itfelf, and not 
by fupervening difeafes), we fhould be able 
to detect fome change in the colour, confift- 
ence, tranfparency, or other phyfical pro- 
perty of the organ, indicating a correfpond- 
ing change in the action of its veffels. 


But it may be faid, that diforganization 
of parts (the effect of inflammation), after 
fever, is by no means confined to the brain ; 
other organs, as thofe of the thorax and ae 
domen, frequently fuffer in a fimilar way. 
This is undoubtedly true: but there is this 
firiking difference to be obferved : Diforgani- 
' Seions in the vifcera of the thorax and ab-= 
domen are always, I believe, preceded by 
fymptoms clearly denoting thefe organs 
to be under a {tate of inflammation, fuch as 
cough, pain in the cheft, and impeded re- 
{piration ; or, acute pain in the abdomen, 
yomiting of eruginous, black, or bloody 
matters, diarrhcea, or dyfentery,—-and 
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thefe, in addition to the proper characteriftic 
fymptoms of fever, namely, the derange- 
ment of the fenforial functions, which are 
never wanting in any variety of the difeafe. 
But with regard to fever, the cafe is widely 
different : diforganization here has been re- 
peatedly detected in the brain, where, 
during life, none of the fymptoms com- 


monly fuppofed to denote the prefence of 


phrenitis had manifefted themfelves, but 


merely thofe which characterize ordinary — 


fever. The conclufion appears to me irre- 
fiftible :—that the fymptoms of fever are the 
fymptoms of inflamed brain, and that the 
latter is the immediate caufe of the former ; 
or rather, that fever and inflammation of 
the brain are identical affections. 
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SECT. ‘X.---Of the Opinions of Authors 
with regard to the Seat and Nature of 
Fever. 


THE great frequency of fever, the feve- 
rity of its fymptoms, and the fatality fo 
often attending it, have made this difeafe 
an object of particular attention to medical 
practitioners i in all ages. Innumerable fpe- 
culations regarding its nature or proximate 
caufe have, in confequence, been entertained ; 
and it has formed a conftant theme for dif- 
putation in the {chools, from the beginning 
of the eftablithment of phyfic as an art, to 
the prefent time. ach fucceeding in- 
quirer, however, into this intricate and 
abftrufe fubject, appears to have been more 
fuccefsful in overturning the hypothefes of 
his predeceffors, than in eftablifhing any 
fatisfactory and permanent doctrine in their 
ftead. It is by no means my intention to 
impofe on mylelt the tafk of difcuffing 
minutely the various opinions that have pre- 
vailed in different ages, refpecting the feat 
and nature of fever. Such an attempt 
might exhibit a parade of erudition, but 
could lead to no practical purpofe. My 
principal object wy to fhew, that, whilft 
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the generality of doctrines on the fubject of 


fever have no other foundation than con- 


_jecture and the wildeft hypothefis, more 
than one writer will be found whofe opi- 
nions, when carefully examined, lead to 
conclufions in a great degree fimilar to thofe 
which are here contended for. 


The term fever has been ufed with great 
latitude, and very differently by different 
writers; as will appear from the definitions 
of it that have been given. All, however, 


feem to have been forcibly ftruck with the 


increafe of heat fo commonly obferved to 


accompany fever, and hence, in almoft 


every language, the denomination of the 
difeafe bears a reference to this fymptom. 


Not that excefs of heat belongs exclufively — 


io proper fevers, or 1s even found to ac- 
company them in every ‘inftance; it is 
neverthelefs fo common an attendant on 
them, that we need not wonder it fhould 
have been in general fuppofed to conftitute 
the moft efiential fymptom. Hippocrates 


confidered increafe of heat as the chief and — 


characteriftic fign of fever ; and he formed 
his divifion of fevers, in fome meafure, upon 
this idea ; as may be inftanced with regard 
to the cax/us or burning fever ; the /eipyria, 
with the external parts cold while the in- 
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ternal are in a violent heat; and the ¢/za/a, 
or the fimultaneous feeling of heat and cold. 
Galen defined fever as confifting in pre- 
-ternatural heat, attended with increafed 


firength and velocity of the pulie. 


The increafe of heat in fever was afcrib- 
ed by Hippocrates to different caufes, in- 
ternal and external ; as too great fulnefs of 
veffels, excefs or faulty conflitution of the 
bile, obftruction of the extreme veflels, and 
‘miafmata: each of thefe, in his opinion, 
giving rife to a particular fpecies or variety 
ef the difeafe.—It 1s eafy to perceive the 
“ufe that fucceeding writers haye made of 
thefe different hypothefes, which, with va- 
rious modifications, have Cevedi to form 
_the bafis of many modern fyftems. 


It is not neceflary here to prove, that 
morbid increafe of heat in the fyftem takes 
place in a variety of difeafes befides proper 
idiopathic fever, while in fome cafes of the 
latter, during a confiderable part of their 
courfe at leaft, it is altogether wanting. 
This has been fufficiently fhewn in the de- 
{cription of the phenomena of the difeafe 
above given.—And the fame may be ob- 
ferved of the frequency of pulfe, which 1s 
neither confiant nor peculiar to fever. 
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Erafiftratus placed the feat of fever in the 
vafcular fyftem, to which his anatomical 
inveftigations feem particularly to have di- 
rected him. Conceiving, as was cuftomary 
among: the antients, that the arteries natural- 
ly contained air, and not blood, he imagined 
that the blood efcaped from the veins into the 
arteries, owing to the over-fulnefs of the 
former, and thus gave rife to the phenomena 
of fever*. This is, perhaps, the firft in- 
ftance on record of the doctrine of error 
Joc. 


Afclepiades, who was a great innovator 
in phyfic, took up the idea of obftructiont 
as the immediate caufe of fever, though he 
admitted increafe of heat to be the leading 
fymptom. He applied the Corfufcularian 
doctrine of Democritus to the fubject, and 
endeavoured to explain the different types 
of the difeafe, by the different fize of the 


corpufcles forming the obftruction: thus — 


the corpufcles were fuppofed to be of the 
largeft fize in the quotidian form of fever, 
{maller in the tertian, and leaft of all in the 
quartan type. 


* Celfus De Medicina, lib. 1. 


+ ‘* Manantia corpufcula per invifibilia foramina fub- 
fiftendo iter claudunt.” 


t Coel. Aurel., lib. 1, cap. 14, & Celfus Prefat. 
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Themifon referred all difeafes to a too 
tigid or too relaxed a ftate of the folids— 
frictum nimis vel laxum—tevers he fup- 
pofed to originate in the former fource. 
This doctrine agrees with that of Hippocrates _ 
and Afclepiades, in the idea of obftruction, 
though it refers the caufe to the folid in- 
ftead of the fluid parts, and feems to anfwer, 
in a great meafure, to the /fafmodic doc- 
trine of modern times. Galen overturned 
this hypothefis, and revived the humoral 
pathology of Hippocrates, though with 
confiderable modifications and additions. 


Galen himfelf difcufles the queftion con- 
cerning the proximate caufe of fever at con: 
fiderable length. He looked upon heat 
to be the moft characteriftic fymptom, as 
before obferved, but thought that it muft 
be communicated to the heart in order to 
con{ftitute fever; this 1s the organ, therefore, 
in which he places the feat of the difeafe. 
In the developement of his doctrine, he has 
recourfe to the hypothefes of almoft every 
preceding writer. ‘Thus, he admitted three 
divifions of fever ; as the /ectic, in which 
the folid or containing parts were concern- 
ed; the Aumoural, or thofe where the caufe 
_ of the difeafe was lodged in the fluids; and 
the efhemeral or tranfitory fpecies, caufed, 
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as he fuppofed, by a too rapid motion or. 
difturbance of the animal fpirits, The 


humoural fevers were fuppofed to vary again, 
according as the blood, bile, phlegm, or 


other humour, was particularly vitiated.— __ 


fétius was a follower of Galen, except with 
regard to the /ywochus or purely inflamma- 
tory fever, which he afcribed to an ebullition 
or effervefcence of the blood, and not to any 
depraved ftate of the vital fluid —Athenzus, 
of the fueumatic fect, {uppoled a putrefcent 


{tate of the fluids to be the effential caufe — 


of fever, an idea that has been very pres 
valent in modern times; and Hippocrates 
himfelf obicurely hints at it. ia! 


- Diocles Caryftius, according: to Galen*, 
looked upon fever to be never a primary dif- 
eafe, but always a fymptom of fome other 
affection; an idea that appears to be well 
founded, if by the term fever be meant only 
the difordered {tate of general vafcular ac- 


tion, which I believe to be as truly fecond= _ 


ary and fymptomatic in idiopathic fever, 
as it is in other inflammations. — 


Avicenna, and the reft of the Arabian 
{chool, adopted in a great meafure the doc- 


* Galen Op., tom, 4, p. 438. 
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trines of Galen, with modifications that 
fearcely merit notice. 


Thus things ftood till the revival of 


letters in the fixteenth century, when the 


chemical fect of phyficians appeared, at the 


head of whom ftands Paracelfus. . This ex- 


travagant writer, in explaining the nature 


\ 


‘ot difeafes, decried the doctrines of the 
Galenitis, and introduced into pathology a 
jargon of chemical terms, as fulphur, nitre, 
mercury, acid and alkaline, &c. 3 not with 
the precife fignification in which they are 
at prefent ufed, but in the moft vague and 
ideal manner. To this, the mechanical 
theory fucceeded, and the doctrine of ob- 
ftruction was revived. ‘The mechanical 
and chemical doctrines: were now blended in 
a thoufand different ways, and occupied 
the attention of phyficians ahem to the time 
of Stahl and Hoffman. | 


Van Helmont’s 4rcheus, which he em- 
ployed as his principal agent in explaining 


the phenomena of fever, as well as of other 


difeafes, was only a wild adoption of the 

_fentient principle of Hippocrates, and ana- 
‘ogous in great meafure to the V/s Medica- 
triw Nature of Galen and others, and to the 
Autocrateig of Stahl, 
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The difcovery of the circulation of the 
blood introduced material alterations into 
the theory of phyfic, and of courfe into that 
of fevers, which conftitute fo large and im- 
portant a part of the fcience. ‘The brain 
and nerves, which before had been greatly 
overlooked, began about this time to aflume 
much confequence both in phyfiology and 
pathology. Borelli appears to have been the 
firft who afcribed the proximate caufe of fever 
to a derangement in the functions of this part 
of the animal frame*. Willis fucceeded in 
the fame rout: admitting the very quef- 
tionable exiftence of a nervous fluid as the 
principal agent of vitality, he fuppofed an 
acrimony or vitiated ftate of it to conftitute 
the immediate caufe of fever. Others con- 
ceived the idea of a laxity of the nerves at 
their origins in the brain, whence an incon- 
gruous matter was admitted into them, difor- 
dering their functions, and difturbing in con- 
fequence the actions of the whole fyftemt. 


It was the opinion of fome of the me- 
chanical phyficians, that in fever there was 
an augmented velocity of the blood in the 
large veilels, with a diminifhed velocity in 
the {mall ones, the effect of obftruction ; and 


* De Motu excandefcentia febrilis. 
+ Cole Noo. Hypoth. de Feb. c. v. 
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that this retardation of the circulation in 
the extreme veflels occafioned an increafed 
impulfe of the heart, in order to overcome 
the impediment to the free and equable 
‘tranfmiffion of the blood. 


Hoffman imagined the proximate caufe 
of fever to confift in an univerfal f{pafm of 
the nervous and fibrous {yftem: he thus ex- 
prelies himfelf ; ‘¢ formalem febris rationem, 
five ut ita. oquior; fundamentalem caufam 
-confiftere in fpafmodica univerfi generis 
nervofi et fibrofi affectione, quae maximé ex 
medulla {pinali procedit, et fucceffive ab ex- 
terioribus ad imnteriores partes vergit*.” 
And again—‘ Febriles motus nihil funt 
aliud quam univerfales fyftematis vafculofi 

nervofique fpafmit.”’ 


Dr. Cullen, while with Hoffman he ad- 
mitted the exiftence of a fpafm on the ex- 
treme veffels, afferted a prior link in the 
chain of phenomena, viz., debility or col- 
lapfe of the brain, propagated efpecially to 
the extreme veflels, and produced by the 
fuppofed fedative nature of the remote 
caufes, which, as before obferved, he limited 
chiefly to two fources, human contagion 


* Hoffmanni Op., tom. xi, p. 10, 4to. 
t Confult. et Refpons, Med., cent. 2. 
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arid marfh miafmata. This fpafm he con- 
fidered as a kind of re-action induced by 
the vis medicatria nature, and which in its 
turn occafioned increafed action of the 
heart and arteries, by which the loft energy 
of the brain was reftored, and the fpafm of 
the extreme veilels finally overcome. 


Of the hypothefes now mentioned, fome 
are merely conjectural, founded on the fup- 
pofition of a itate of the fyftem which has 
never been demonfirated to exift. Of this 
defcription are the error /oci of Erafiftratus, 
the corfufcularian doctrine of Afclepiades, 
the Aumoura/ doctrines of Galen and his fol. 
lowers, the cemical principles of Paracelfus 
and fucceeding chemifts, the /ezfor and 
ob/truction of the mechanical fect, the /awity 
of Cole, &c. Others take up fome one pro- 
minent and confpicuous fymptom, and con- 
fider 1t as conftituting the primary and ef- 
fential part of the difeates fuch as the ex- 
cefs of heat, the profufe fecretion of bile, 
the {pafmodic conftriction of the fkin, or 
the debility or rather inability for mufular 
exertion ; all of which are effects or confe- 
quences only, and not primary links in the 
chain of phenomena of fever. 


There is fcarcely any part of the body 
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_ which has not been affigned, by one writer 
_or another, as the feat of fever. As long 
as the humoural pathology kept pofleflion of 
_ the fchools, the blood and other fluids were 
—accufed as the fundamental feat of fever ; 
_ fome imaginary lentor impeding its free 
 tranfmiffion, or acrimony vellicating: the 
nervous fibres, and ftimulating them into in- 
ordinate action; or fomething equally wild, 
and beyond the regions of ienfe, being con- 
fidered as the immediate exciting caufe of 
all the phenomena. 


Van Swieten, after Boerhaave, calls 
fever ‘* morbus cordis*.’’— Willis defines it, 
<‘ motus inordinatus fanguinis, ejufque 
nimia effervefcentia;’» and he compares 
this {tate of effervefcence to the fermentation 
of vinous liquorst. - This appears likewife 
to have been the opinion of Sydenham, 
who talks a great deal of this fuppofed fer- 
mentation depurating the blood from 
noxious matters, and of  difcharging 
them by the different emunctories, as the 
chief intention of nature in the produc- 
tion of fevers; an intention which was 
‘to be feconded, not counteracted, by the 
phyfician.—Morton, the great cotemporary 


* Com. in Aph. 573, ~ 
+ De Feb., cap. 2. 
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and rival of Sydenham, entertained the fame 
general notion as to the immediate exciting 
caule of fever ; ‘* deleterium quid in fpirituum 
fyfiemate delitefcens,”’ occafioning efferve-_ 
{cence and expanfion of the blood; they 
differed widely, however, as to the means of 
exorcifing and expelling this turbulent {pirit*. 
—Boerhaave blended this doctrine with the 
notion of /exfor, which, of courfe, furnifhed 
a new indication of cure.—Stoll derives 
fever ‘‘ ab irritabilitate cordis et arteriarum 
aucta et ex{timulatat.’’—Baglivi confiders 
the mefentery as a frequent feat of fever ;— 
Sylvius, the pancreas ;—others, the frime 
vie. In fact, there is no end to the {pecu- 
lations that have been made on the fubject. 


The unfatisfactory nature of the various 
theories thus propofed, and their manifeft 
infufficiency to explain the numerous and 
diverfified phenomena of the difeafe, have 
led many modern writers to reject them 
altogether, and indeed almoft to queftion 
the poflibility of any fatisfactory folution of 
the difficulty being given. 


Selle, in his Rudimenta Pyretologia, fays, 


* Pyrctologia Mortons. Exerc. Prim., cap. 1. 
t Aph. vi. De Cogn, ef Cur. Mord, 
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« with regard to the abfolute nature of fever, 
as the fource from which all the phenomena 
{pring, authors are not agreed; nor fhall I 


pretend to penetrate fo obfcure a fubject*.””— 


‘© The genuine nature of fever,” Lieutaud 
obferves, ‘* is involved in the greateft myf- 
tery; nor perhaps are its varieties better 
underftoodt.’’—Burferius gives his opinion, 
that no proximate caufe of fever can be 
laid down that fhall embrace all its varieties. 
——‘* What the real derangement in the fyftem 
is, which produces the external appearances 
in fever,” fays Dr. Fordyce, “ is not at all 
known: it is a difeafe the effence of which 
is not underftoodt.””—Dr. Jackfon, in his 
Treatife on the Fevers of Jamaica (p. 109), 
obferves that, ‘‘ the fymptoms of fever are 
undoubtedly indications of a derangement 
of the body from its healthy ftate; but 
when we have faid this, we can fay no more. 
The nature of the derangement which, in 


its firft beginning, is not obvious to the — 


* “ Quod autem ad abfolutam febris naturam attinet; 
que quidem fub omnibus febrim confiderandi et’ deno- 
minandi modis ei femper tanquam primum fundamentum, 
ex quo omnia phenomena confequuntur, competit, de ea 
autores non conveniunt; nec ego has tenebras penetrate 
audeo.”—Rud. Pyret., 8vo, p. 93, ed. 3, 1789. Berol. 

+ ‘ In Cimmeriis latet tenebris genuina febris indoles ; 
nec forte dilucidius patent ejus differentie.”—Lieutaud 
Syn. Univ., fect. 1. 

{ Fordyce Firft Diff on Fever, p. 118. 
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fenfes, neither the antients nor the writers 
of the prefent age have, as yet, been able to 
afcertain.’’ And he elfewhere remarks, 
that “ the proximate caufe of fever is a fub- 
ject of a dark nature. It is fuch, perhaps, 
as our limited capacities will never deve- 
lope™.”’ | 

All authors almoft have noticed the af- 
fection of the zervous fyflem among the 
leading phenomena of fever. Huxham, 
though a rigid humoural pathologift, ob- 
ferves, ‘* that contagion feems to affect not 
only the blood, but frimarily alfo the 
auimal Spirits : I think the fudden damp, 


weaknefs, trembling, and great dejection 


‘of {pirits at the very attack, evidently fhew 


itt.”? Dr. Cullen makes much ufe of the 


nervous fyftem in his explanation of the 


phenomena of fever, fuppofing the remote 
caufes to act on this fyfiem generally, and 
upon the brain. as a part of it; though he 


by no means looks on fever as a topical . 
affection of this organ, but only that the — 
brain fuffers in common with the reft of the — 
nervous fyftem: {till lefs does he refer it to — 
inflammation, or an excited flate of the brain, 


* Treatife on the Fevers of Jamaica, p. 133. 
+ Eff. on Fevers, cap..8. 
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but to the reverfe, viz., a {tate of collapfe or 
debility. It is plain, however, that an af- 
fection or difturbance of the whole nervous 
fyftem is without difficulty referable to a 
topical difordered ftate of the brain itfelf. 


The Danith profeflor Zode, in an Inau- 
gural Diflertation publifhed at Copenhagen 
in the year 1769*, a work quoted by 
Burferius, but which I have not feen, is much 
more pointed in accufing the brain as the 
feat of fever; afcribing the difeafe to an 
uritation of this organ. If the ftimulus 
producing the irritation finds nature ready 
and difpofed for action, inflammatory fever, 
he fays, arifes; but if the fiimulus, either 
from the violence of the difeafe, or the 
debility of nature, be in fome meafure 
blunted, then the fever is of a putrid kind— 
thefe, he fays, are the only eflential varieties 
of fever. According to him, therefore, the 
proximate caufe of fever is iome kind of 
irritation of the fex/orizum, communicated in 
different ways to all the other parts of the 
body ;—not arifing in the heart, nor in the 
fmall veffels, nor in the membranes, nor 
branches of nerves ; but in the meditullium 
of the brain itfelf, and propagated from 


* Specimen Inaugurale de duplici_ febrium indole. 


© Part I. 
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thence to other parts. This idea is ob- 
jected to by Burferius, and treated by him 
with very little refpect ; but, as it appears 
to me, without fufficient reafon. ‘* No 
perfon in his fenfes,”’ fays Burferius, ‘ can 
give his affent to this opinion of Tode. For 
who is fo dull as not immediately to perceive 
that, were the fex/orium commune irritated, 
as he fuppofes, a derangement of all the ideas 
and powers of the mind, fpafms, convulfions, 
and pains, ought to be excited, rather 
than febrile motions ?’—We have however 
indubitable proof, in the cafe of hydroce- 
phalus, that inflammation (or mritation as 
Tode calls it) of the brain may exift with- 
out either fpafms, convulfions, or any great 
derangement of the mental powers; al- 
though there is at all times fufficient evi- 
dence, both in hydrocephalus and fever, 
to fhew that the brain is labouring under 
difeafe. : 


Authors in general, though they have 
not exprefsly faid, nor perhaps thought, 
that the brain itfelf was primarily and or- 
-ganically difeafed in fever, fcarcely ever 
fail to include the difturbance of its func- 
tions, by one expreflion or another, in the 
general character of the difeafe. Thus 
Hoffman fays, ‘‘ mea fententid, febres re- 
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ferri mereantur ad adfectus generis nervof : 
And Boerhaave, and after him Van Swieten, 
were of opinion, that the proximate caufe 
of vtermitting fever confifts in a vifcidity 
of the arterial blood, ‘‘ and perhaps alfo 
a fluggifine{s of the nervous fluid deftined 
to go to the heart.’”’ In the fame light are 
to be contidered the ‘“‘ femfer virium pro- 
fraizo major quam a virlum vitalium 
gradu foret exfpectandum” of Sauvagres ; 
the ‘‘ corforis gravitas’ of Vogel; the 
** virium artuum fvmma froftratio’ of 
Sagar; the ‘* wires imminute,’. and the 
“ fenforii functiones turbate’ of Cullen, 
&c. &c.—all of them indications of a de- 
rangement of the peculiar functions. of the. 
brain, and, of courfe, arguing a diforder- 
ed {tate of this organ. I do not fee, indeed, 
how the alleged difturbance of the axzimal 
Spirits, the fuggifine/s of the nervous fluid, 
the weakened nervous energy, and the like 
firurative expreffions, are to be otherwife 
—underftood, than as referring to the ftate 
_ of the brain or common fenfory. 


Particular forms and ftates of fever have 
often been referred by writers to the brain, 
as their feat and origin. | Hippocrates look- 
ed upon the brain to be the focus of ardent 
fever. And Lieutaud fays, ‘ that malig- 
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nant fever feems, beyond controverfy, to 
have its chief feat in the brain and nerves, 
the functions of which, as long as, the fever 
fubfitts, are never regularly performed. ‘¢ It 
is in this point of view only,” he obferves, 
‘‘ that malignant fevers can be diftinguith- 
ed from others*.’’—Upon this it may be re- 
marked, that although the functions of the 
brain are confiderably more difordered in 
malignant than in other fevers, it points to 
no etfential difference between them, but 
only marks a greater degree of topical af- 
fection. We have already feen that the 
true pathognomonic fymptoms of every 
fever, even of the mildeft kind, are referable 
to a difordered ftate of the fenforium as their 
fource. 


I have lately been much gratified by the 


perufal of a pamphlet on the fubject of fever, 
publifhed upwards of twenty years ago, and 
which feems to have attracted lefs notice 
than it meritst. In this the author afcribes 


* « Ultra omnem dubii controverfiam pofitum effé 
videtur, febrem malignam precipuam fedem habere in 
cerebro et nervis: quorum munia, hac vigente, nufquam 
lucida perftant, nec fub alio confpectu a ceteris febribus 
rite diftingui poteft."—Praz. Med., lib. 1, fect. 1. - 

+ Medical Sketches, Part 1. By Richard Pew, Member 
of the Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh: 8vo, 1785. 
Bew, London. Dr. Pew now refides at Sherborne, im 
Dorfetthire. 
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the principal phenomena of fever to a con- 
geftion of blood within the head. His idea 
is, that the proximate caufes of epilepfy and 
of fever are nearly the fame. With Dr. 
Cullen, the author refers the remote caufes 
of fever to only two fources, human effluvia 
and marfh miafmata; ‘‘ thefe,” he fup- 
pofes, ‘‘ are received into the circulation 
by the lungs, or fome other channel, and 
there prove a ftimulus to our velléls, but 
more efpecially to thofe of the feat and 
fource of fenfation, the brain; in confe- 
quence of which, the action of thofe veflels 
is increafed, a greater than their natural 
proportion of blood is induced into them, 
which proportion continuing to increafe as 
Jong as the ftimulus Sontiodes to operate, 
at length arrives at fuch a height, as ma- 
terially to interrupt the functions of the 
brain, and the due diftribution of the ner- 
vous influence. In this ftate, to preferve 
an organ fo effential to life, fome effort be- 
- comes neceflary to remove the impediment ; 
and this effort beginning with a fhivering 
fit, conftitutes what phyficians have agreed to 
call fever*.”’ 


That the congeftion here contended for. 


* Pp. 102-103. 
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by Dr. Pew actually takes place in fever, 
can not, I think, be queftioned: all the 
phenomena of the difeafe evidently fhew it. 
And that fuch congeftion is of an active 
kind, and induced by an inflammatory 
mode of acting in the veffels of the brain, 
appears from the increafed action of all the 
arteries going to the head, as well as from 
the heat and throbbing of the part itfelf and 
its veffels; and more clearly ftill by the 
difeafe fo often terminating in a deftruction 
of the organization of the brain, as proved 
by the diffections above referred to. Whe- 
ther the author is right in his explanation 
of the mode of acting of the remote caufes, 
may be difputed, for the reafons already 
given. Many of the exciting caufes of 
fever are either of an immaterial kind, or 
evidently act without being taken into the 
fyftem™. 


In fever, the laws of acting of al- 
moit the whole fyftem are manifeftly 
changed from the healthy ftate; hence 


proceeds the difiurbance of fo many of its 


functions, from the mere agency of the or- 
dinary ftimuli. ‘This it was natural to ex- 
pect from a change in the condition of the 


brain, upon the ftate of which all the func- 


* See page 177. 
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tions fo materially depend. Dr. Wiifon,. 
the lateft fyftematic writer on the fubject, 
to whom we are indebted for a very minute 
and accurate hiftory of fever and its varieties, 
confiders this change in the laws of action, or 
of excitability, as he terms it, which takes 
place in fever, as the proximate caufe of the 
difeafe; but ‘* how the remote caufes act in 
inducing it, and on what change in the 
living folid fuch a change in the laws of 
excitability depends, we neither can,” he 
thinks, ‘* nor ever fhall, perhaps, be able to 
determine™*.”’ 


This difficulty arifes, as it appears to me, 
from not diftinguifhing fufficiently between 
the primary and fecondary fymptoms of the 
difeafe. If the general affection of the 
fyftem in fever be, as I have endeavoured 
to fhew above, only fymptomatic of a topi- 
cal affection of the fenforium, the difficulty 
in a great meafure vanifhes: we muft no 
longer, with Dr. Wilfon and the generality 
of authors, look upon fever as an univerfal 
difeafet, however numerous and diverfified 


* Treatife on Febrile Difeafes, &c., by A. P. Wilfon, 
M.D. 8vo, 1799, vol. 1, p. 530. 

+ ‘* Simple fever,” fays Dr. Wilfon, ‘js the only gene- 
ral difeafe, and may be defined an exceflive excitement er 
debility of all the functions, without any local affection,” 


(Ibid.) 
O 4 
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its fymptoms. This very diverfity of cha- 
racter, indeed, affords to my mind one of the 
firongeft arguments in favour of the doc- 
trine [ am contending for; fince no affec- 
tion of any organ or part of the body, 
other than the brain, could influence fo 
materially the principles of action in the — 

 fyftem, or excite fo general a difturbance of © 
its functions. 


The only other author I fhall quote on 
this occafion, 1s the late Dr. Home of Edin- 
burgh, who defcribes with great minutenefs 
the fymptoms of a low nervous fever as oc- 
curring in his own perfon, and in which his 
feelings, as well as the effects of remedies 
and other circumftances, forcibly pointed 
out to him the exiftence of inflammation in 
the brain, although none but the fymptoms 
ordinarily obferved in thefe fevers were pre- 
fent. The cafe altogether is highly intereft- 
ing and inftructive; I fhall therefore make 
no apology for tranferibitig it. 


“ June ‘ith. I rofe,” fays Dr. H., ‘ with 
a flight fatz in my head, Being ufed to 
the cold bath, I went in that morning, and 
rode about ten miles that night, pretty hard, 
which I perceived hurt my head very much : 
that night I had a grewing.” Next day I 


+ frottives pr por si theres 
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had a fevere head-ach, and quick pulle: 
the ninth, my /ead-ach was paanaiienty 
_ fevere. 


<< 10th. Symptoms the fame; my pulfe 
‘was rather foft and weak : I was blooded ; 
and when I had loft eight ounces, I fainted, 
This never happened to me before nor {ince, 
having eafily borne repeated bloodings. 
That night my temples were fhaved, and 
blifters as big as the palm of my hand 
laid to them. 


“11th. Next morning the pain gave me 
no great trouble, but a g7ddine/s remained. 
My eye-balls, on being ‘prefled, were pain- 
ful, and my eyes eoiild> not beat! the leat 
ray of light. There was no external inflam- 
mation on them: the leaft noife, which could 
{carcely have been heard at another time, gave 
‘me intolerable pain. My pulfe was never 
above 100, and always foft and weak. I 
had all along a great debility, and frequent 
fighing ; my tongue was always white and 
moift, and no great drought. J never got 
pafflage but with an injection. The fymptom 
which gave me the greateft uneafinefs was, 
a continual watchfulne/s ; fo that, for the 

firft eyght days, I never had the leaft ap- 
pearance of a fleep; and for the fix follow- 
ing days, I dozed perhaps for three or four 
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hours in the night very confufedly. This 


night my whole head was bliftered : this re- 4 
lieved my head confiderably, efpecially as — 


‘it run plentifully for eight or nine days. 


«© 19th. The fame: this fever had the 
appearance of a nervous fever in all its 
fymptoms, therefore was ordered Emulf. 
camph. coch. \. tertia quague hora. 1 
threw up a part of the firft dofe, but what 
remained fweated me four hours. During 
that time I was vaftiy uneafy, and almoft 
delirious, and therefore would take no more. 


‘<< 13th. Much the fame; head quite dif- 
tinct. As I had got no fleep for many 
nights, R. Pulv. caffor. gr. xv. mucilag. g. 


tragacanth, q. {. ut {. bol. cap. h. {—R. Sal. 


— abfynth. 91. fucc. limon. 3}. aq. fontan. 3ii. 

facch. alb. 3}. M. Poultices were applied to 
my feet : I fweated two or three hours, but 
was very uneafy, and flept none. 


‘¢ 14th. I got up this morning to change 
my bed on account of noife, and without hav- 
ing the leaft naufea, or fign of foul ftomach, 


I threw up a good deal of bile, and afterwards — 


affifted it by drinking warm water. I took 
a vomit of fuct. ihecac., which came off 
immediately, without producing any pre- 
vious ficknefs. It gave me one loofe ftool, 
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which relieved my head confiderably. R. 
Bol. ex caftor., addend. fal. abfynth. gr. v. 
My head was very uneafy this might ; and J 
was convinced that the cafor hurt me, 
without giving me fleep. | felt an unufual 
coldnefs that night. The wzzea/y feel- 
ings .of my brain were fo  ftrong, 
that I was fully convinced my difeafe 
was an inflammation of that part; and 
therefore I declined all heating medicines, 
which I was fenfible had heightened the 
fymptoms. On the 15th, much the fame, 
and dozed a little that night; as likewife 
two or three hours on the 16th. My pulfe 
came to 94.—17th. Pulfe very foft, weak, 
and at 90. During the few hours that I 
flept that night, my head was carried, and 
Thad a flight delirium, which was owing, 
probably, to the little fleep which I had 
got of late. In the morning I was again 
diftinct enough; my fever abated by de- 
grees, without any vilible crifis, and left 
me exceedingly weak about the 20th. 
About three days afterwards, there was a 
white milky fubftance fell to the bottom of 
my urine twice or thrice; but I did not 
then look at it as the crifis of my fever; for 
it came out at once with the firft of my 
urine, and fell directly to the bottom: I 
rather confidered it as the nutritious part of 
my juices, which had run off from a mere 
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laxity of the fecretory veflels, efpecially as : 
I had this very fymptom fome years be-— 
fore, when reduced by a hectic fever. 1 


‘* For three weeks after the fever was | 
gone, I felt a pain in my head when I - 
turned it; my eyes were fore to the touch, — 
and objects danced before them: my ears 
were fenfible to the leaft noife ; my head 
was giddy, had an uneafy pulfation in it— 
when I laid it on the pillow, and I felt an 
unufual heavinefs in it when I was on the 
point of falling afleep, and after I had juft 
awakened. For two or three days after the — 
fever went off, [ had an unufual acutenefs— 
of fmell and tafte, fo that I felt a ftrong 
flavour from bread. 


a ee 


<< From confidering the whole train of — 
fymptoms in this difeafe, it appears plainly | 
to have been an inflammation of the brain, — 
I mean of its cortical part; for the medul-— 
lary has no blood-veflels ending in it, and — 
feems to confift alone of nervous filaments. 
That this was an inflammatory difeafe, ap- 
peared more certainly afterwards; for I was 
one night taken illin the fame manner, but 
more, violently: I was immediately bled 
twice, and the fymptoms foon difappeared. 
We may, I think, determine, that though 
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the fia mater was probably affected from its 
connections with the brain, yet that the 
dura mater was not ; otherwife the pulfe 
would have been hard, which is a neceflary 
circumftance attending the inflammation of 
this, and all other membranous parts. It 
is no wonder, that the extremities of the ex- 
ternal veflels kept open fo long after the 
blifter, confidering that the circulation 
through the internal was ftopt, in fome 


degree. 


_ “* This fever had, however, a ftrong 
fimilitude to the low nervous fever in the 
weak pulfe, confufion of the head, frequent 
fighing, deprefled {pirits, and finking un- 
‘der the evacuation: nothing but my own 
ftrong feelings at the time, and the increafe 
of the fymptoms afterwards by the ner- 
yous medicines, could have perfuaded me_ 
of its being different. ‘The weaknefs of the 
pulfe was probably owing to a fioppage of 
the fecretion of the nervous fluid in the cor- 
tical part of the brain, from an obftruction 
of the glands which ferve for that purpofe, 
by the turgid blood-veffels. From this 
cafe, there appears a great probability, that 
all low fevers arife from, or are attended 
with, an obftruction of the brain. 
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‘* But how happened it, when the powers : 


of motion and fenfation are allowed by all 


to depend on the brain, nerves, and ner- — 


vous fluid, that the former were fo weak, 
and the latter fo ftrong ? Were the nerves 
of the eyes, ears, palat¢, and nofe inflamed, 
{tretched, and rendered more fenfible? I 
think we cannot adopt that folution, as no 
figns of inflammation appeared in thefe 
parts. Were the nerves of thefe parts lefs 


compreffed at their origin in the brain? Of 


that we have no proof. Are the powers of 
motion and fenfation fituated in different parts 
of the brain? I think we have facts fuffi- 
cient to warrant that conclufion. Motion 
feems to arife, and be in proportion to the 


fecretion in the cortical or glandular part of — 


the brain ; whereas fenfation feems, by expe- 
riment, to have its feat in the corfws callo- 
fum, and rmuit be in proportion to the 
tenfion, and other circumftances of that 
part, as well as the quantity of fecret- 
ed fluid. Hence that part muft feel 


more acutely, if its tenfion is imcreafed — 


in a greater ra/io than the nervous fluid 
is diminifhed. In the preceding cafe, 
we find the fenfation of feeling more acute, 
while the effects of the motive powers were 
often more weak. ‘The want of fleep was 
owing to the flux of blood to the head, a 
conftant effect or that caufe: nothing was 
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capable of producing fleep in that fituation, 
but what could have inverted that motion, 
and have turned it to the feet. An artifi- 
cial inflammation excited there, might, in 
part, have anfwered this end. 


*< When fuch complaints firft appear, 
bleeding is the proper remedy: after the 
difeafe is fixt, it feems rather to do harm. 
Frequent dry cupping on the fhoulders or 
thighs cannot fail to be beneficial : | this 
application has very ftrong effects, and is 
too much neglected by modern phyficians. 


<‘’ The heating nervous medicines were 
e e * 99 
found hurtful in this cafe*,’’— 


This is a moft interefting hiftory, not 
merely in refpect of its influence on the 
theory of fever, but alfo in the important 
practical rules which it fuggefts. Great 
attention undoubtedly is due to an opinion 
derived from the feeling's of a perfon conver- 
fant with difeafes and the nature of the 
animal ceconomy.- The fenfations arifing 
from inflammation are fo ftrongly charac- 
terized as hardly to be miftaken, even by 
an uninformed patient, when once pointed 
out to him. It is not likely, therefore, 


* Med. Facts and Experiments, 8vo, 1759. 
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that a phylician of great experience fhould 
have fo erred. The local pain, the throb- 


bing felt within the head, the increafed fen-— 
fibility of the different organs of fenfe, the’ 


difturbed fleep, the derangement of the 


other functions of the brain, the falutary 
effects of bleeding and bliftering, though — 


not abfolutely curative, and, on the other 
hand, the ill confequences experienced from 
heating and ftimulating medicines, together 
with the difpofition to headach, giddinefs, 
and morbid ftate of fenfibility remaining 
for weeks after the ceflation of the fever, are 
all circumftances which, in addition to the 
freedom of other organs from difeafe, feem 


to thew in the clearefi manner the truth of _ 


Dr. Home’s conjecture, that an inflamma- 
tory action was going on in the blood-vef- 


fels of the brain. And if this be admitted 


with regard to the prefent cafe, I do not fee 
how it is poffible to refufe affent to the pro- 


pofition, that other fevers of the fame de-" 


{cription depend on the like caufe. For 


there was in this cafe nothing peculiar in the © 


train of fymptoms ; nothing to diftinguith 
it from the whole tribe of nervous or low 
fevers, or which at all indicated the pre- 
fence of inflammation in the brain, as an 
accidental occurrence merely. The fymp- 
toms from which Dr. Home deduced his 
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opinion a exiftence of inflammation in 
the brain, are prefent in every fever, in 
greater or lefs degree. 


_ This cafe of Dr. Home has been quoted 
by Selle, in his Rudimenta Pyretologia, for 
the purpofe of controverting the conclufion 
drawn by Dr. H., namely, that this and 
another fimilar one (which terminated 
fatally, and in which collections of purulent 
matter were found in the fubftance of each 
lobe of the brain, and alfo in the cerebel- 
lum), although they refembled very ftrong- 
ly the low nervous fever, were, in reality, 
cafes of phrenitis or topical inflammation 
of the brain. ‘* Why may not the fymp- 
toms mentioned,”’ he afks, ‘* be referred to 
mere congeftion of blood in the fuperior 
parts of the body ? The collection of puru- 
lent matter obferved in one inftance was 
rather,” he thinks, ‘* an effect than a 
caufe, and denoted a complication of dif- 
eafe. Neither the habit of body of the 
patients, the nature of the remote and pre 
difpofing caufes, nor the method of cure 
found beft adapted to the difeafe, accord- 
ing to the experience of the moft fkilful 
practitioners, points out fuch a local caufe of 
the fever. Who will fay,’’ he adds, * that 
{timulants and corroborants are proper re- 
medies for the removal of inflammation ? 


Part I. P 
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“Yet thefe are the remedies which both 
reafon and experience approve, as beit adapt- 
ed to the cure of this fever.” He then goes 
on to affign fome unknown acrimony irri- 
tating the nerves, as the material caufe of 
this fever; and he gives a cafe which he 
fuppofes was occafioned by arthritic acri- 
mony, the patient having been previoufly 
fubject to a attacks. 


Thefe objections made by Selle to the 
idea of fenforial inflammation being the 
real caufe of the fymptoms in the cafes 
alluded to, are not, as it appears to me, of 
any great weight; while the caufe affigned 
by himfelf may be rejected as entirely gra- 
duitous, and without a fhadow of proof to 
fupport it. Inflammation is not peculiar 
to the vigorous and robuft, but is found oc- 
cafionally in every kind of conftitution: 
there is even reafon to fuppofe that it is 
more frequent in perfons of infirm habits, as 


fuch are generally more irritable, and con- — 
fequently more open to the impreffion of — 


-morbific caufes. And experience of late 
years has abundantly fhewn, that inflamma- 
tion, when it takes place in fuch habits, is 
often more fuccefsfully combated by ftimu- 
lant and corroborant remedies, than by 
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evacuations. No argument, therefore, 
t : ° - * ° ° . x Le L} _ b x . S/ }e 
againit the opinion in queftion can be fairly 
drawn from this fource. 


That the congeftion within the head in 
Dr. Home’s cafe was not, as Selle fuppofes, 
fimply the effect of an increafed determina- 
tion of blood towards the upper parts of the 
body, appears, I think, from this circum- 
fiance, that the uneafy feelings in the 
head, and the acutenefs of the fenfes, did 
not leave the patient along with the fever, 
but remained for fome weeks after; this 
is quite analogous with the inflammation 
of other organs, which, we find, do not lofe 
their morbid fenfibility, and return to their 
ufual mode of acting, till after a confider- 
able interval. | 


_. Dr. Home feems to confider as a proof 
that his difeafe was not in reality, though 
in appearance, the low nervous fever, the 
fymptoms being aggravated by the ufe 
of ftimulating werveus remedies, But 
the utility of medicines of this defcrip- 
tion, and even of wine in thefe fevers, ftands 
on very queftionable grounds; unlefs un- 
der confiderable reftrictions, and towards 
the latter periods of the difeafe, when the 
force of arterial action has declined, and | 


PQ 
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fome degree of ftupor has fucceeded to the 
morbid fenfibility which generally prevails 
in the early ftages. That they often pro- 
duce the very inconveniences in the low 
nervous fever, which Dr. Home deprecates 
in his own cafe of fuppofed phrenitis, I have 
had many opportunities of remarking, 
where attention was not paid to the circum- 
{tances above mentioned. And, indeed, ob- 
fervation has taught practitioners of the 
greateft experience to employ wine and 
cordials with a much more {paring hand at 
prefent, than was cuftomary a few years 
back, when the doctrine of debility being the 
effential part of fever was in vogue. 


The fame author gives us the hiftory of 
an epidemic fever that prevailed among the 
_ Britith troops in Flanders, in the year 1742, 
and which he ftyles a flow fever*. It 
ufually made its attack in this way: The 
perfon loft his quicknefs of mind, and was 
very flow at giving his anfwers. ‘This was 
fo ftrong a diagnofiic fymptom, that Dr. 
H. knew with certainty when any one was 


in this fever, by the firft fentence he fpoke. © 
This gradually degenerated into a ftupor, 


without any great pain in the head, wherein 


* Med. Facts and Exp., 8vo, 1759. 
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he continued often for fourteen days. The 
ufual febrile fymptoms fucceeded. The 
eyes were in a ftare, and appeared very 
dull. ‘he pulfe did not differ fo much 
from the healthy ftate as one would have 
expected from the other fymptoms ; being 
only a little quicker and lower. The pa- 
tients generally complained of a great pain 
below the ftomach. At length they voided 
their excrements involuntarily. A hiccup 
and fubfultus tendinum often came on be- 
fore death. Blood-letting was not prac- 
tifed, the pulfe, bezvg rather weak from the 
beginning, not indicating it. Sudorifics 
were ufeful, and particularly bathing the 
feet in warm water at bed-time. Of thofe 
that died, the bodies of two only were fub- 
jected to diilection. In one of them, the 
ftomach and fmall inteftines exhibited 
marks of inflammation; but the head was 
not examined. In the other, finufes full 
of a greenifh pus, in fome places of a thin, 
in others of a thicker confiftence, were found 
in each lobe of the brain; and the matter, 
which amounted altogether to about four 
ounces, had eaten its way, the author fays, 
into the ventricles, and filled them. Some 
matter was likewife found in the cerebellum. 
The abdomen and thorax exhibited. nothing 
unufual. 


P 3 
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Here, then, is an inftance of epidemic 
fever, of the Jow hind, exhibiting after 
death unequivocal marks of previous inflam- 
mation in the brain. But what were the 


fymptoms in this individual cafe ?>—Were - 


they f fuch as to diftinguith it from others of 

the fame epidemic, indicating in a peculiar 
manner the prefence of topical inflamma- 
tion of the brain, according to the ordinary 
characters laid down of this difeafe >—by no 
means. ‘* The patient had been,” Dr. 
Home fays, ‘in one of thefe flow fevers 
for a month; and was firft feized with a 
vomiting and purging, which yielded to a 
vomit and injections. He lingered in this 
fever, fometimes complaining of a fmall 
pain in his head, till he was fent to the hof- 
pital, where, continuing two days ina low 
way, he was feized with flight convulfions; 
and expired.”—In no cafe of fever, pro- 
bably, could there be lef’ reafon to look for 
diforganization of the brain, than in the 
one before us. No raving, nor violent 
pain in the head, no rednefs of the eyes, not 
even delirium, is mentioned among the 
fymptoms. 


Dr. Home, in his comment on this cafe, 
remarks, “ that if we are to judge by all the 
fymptoms, the brain was the principal 


——— 
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feat of difeafe; but we dare not con- 
clude,”’ he fays, ‘‘ that every brain was af- 
fected in this manner. In this cafe, we fee 
the fubftance of the brain converted into 
pus (and that too of no fhort fianding, fince 
the finufes were fo many), without any 
fudden or preffing fymptoms. What fhall 
we fay,” he adds, ‘‘ of matter formed in 
the cerebellum, where the leaft diforder has 
hitherto been looked on as mortal ? It over- 
turns the doctrine of the fchools :’’—it cer- 
tainly does fo, and not only with regard to 
this particular point, but to the whole doc- 
trine of fever. It proves, with others, that 
infammation and fuppuration may take 
place in the brain, with fcarcely any of the 
fymptoms commonly afligned to phrenitis ; 
without any, in fhort, but the mildeft fymp- 
toms-of fever. From the event of this cafe, 
it is probable that, had other diflections been 
made, fimilar appearances might have pre- 
fented themfelves. Yet we are not at liberty 
to infer, for reafons already ftated*, that 
fuch would have been generally, or even 
frequently, the cafe. When, however, we 
confider how rarely, in comparifon with the 
whole of fevers, the fiate of the brain has 


* See page 174. 
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been examined after death; and how often, 
in the examinations which have been made, 
decided marks of inflammation have been 
perceived, a ftrong ground of fufpicion, at 
leaft, is afforded, that the inflammation here 
was not merely an‘ accidental occurrence, 
but the primary caufe of the febrile fymp- 
toms, or rather the difeafe itfelf, | 
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CHAP. IV. 
OF THE DIAGNOSIS OF FEVER. 


UPON the principles above laid down, 
it is plain that the diagnofis of fever muft be 
formed in a different way from what has 
hitherto been done by writers on methodical 
nofology. The difordered vafcular action 
and morbid excefs of heat that have in ge- 
neral been admitted as chiefly characteriftic 
of the difeafe, afford no certain criterion by 
which proper fever can be diftinguifhed 
from various other affections. This has 
been perceived by later nofologifis, and 
they have accordingly found it neceffary to 
accompany their definitions of fever with 
other lefs fallacious figns. With this view, 
Sauvages, to the ordinary characters of fe- 
brile affection, as increafed heat and fre- 
quency of pulfe, has added, ‘ proftration of 
firength, greater than the {tate of the vital 
powers would feem to indicate*.’ Sagar’s 
character of fever is nearly fimilar; Dr. 


* “ Semper virium proftratione majori, quam 4 virium 
vitalium gradu foret expectandum.” 
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Cullen alludes to the fame thing, though 
in a lefs pointed manner, and characterizes 
fever by the fyrexia, or febrile ftate, taking 
place without any primary local affection, 
with preceding /axguor, lafitude, and other 
figns of debility. Linneus* and Vogelt 
define fever as confifting merely in increafed 
heat and velocity of pulfe. 


It is fcarcely neceflary to repeat here, 
that the fkin and pulfe in fever afford only 
fymptoms that are common to them with 
inany other affections, and confequently not 
pathognomonic.  Proftration of ftrength, 
though an invariable concomitant of fever, 
is not of itfelf fufficient, fince this alfo be- 
longs to many other difeafes, as is very re- 
markable in inflammations of the ftomach 
and {mall inteftines, and perhaps of the 
vital organs in general. ‘The characters 
which ferve efpecially to diftinguith fever, 
are to be fought for in the functions of the 
fenforium, joined with thofe that belong to 
inflammation generally ; which laft, as far 
as the general vafcular fy{ftem is concerned, 
have been aptly termed /yrewia, as parti- 


* « Febris dignofcitur pulfu citato.”——Linn. vide Synop. 
Nof. Method. ab ill. Cullen., tom. 2, p. 86. | 

+ ‘* Febris. Innati caloris augmentum praternaturale, 
cum oris ficcitate et gravitate corporis.” Ibid. p. 147. 
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cularly expreflive of the heat and irritated 
vafcular action which, I believe, invariably 
denote the prefence of inflammation in the fy{- 
tem. By the term fyrewia, then, is to be un- 
derftood what is vulgarly called fever, con- 
fifting principally in irritated action of the 
heart and arteries, with increafed evolution 
of heat, without any allufion to the part or 
organ from which it takes its rife. Techni- 
eally it is called /ymptomatic fever, and is in 
reality as truly fecondary or fymptomatic 
in proper fever, as it is in other inflamma- 

tions. 


The character of fever drawn by Sauvages, 
in his great work on Nofology, though im- 
perfect, approaches the neare{t perhaps to a 
juft definition of any that has been given. 
‘His words are—‘‘ In febre, vires cordis et 
arteriarur multum increfcunt; aft illico 
vires ftomachi, vires arfuum, vires imag 1na~ 
fionis, attentionis ad negotia moralia mi- 
nuuntur; venus filet’—‘* cetera fenfuum 
organa fluido nerveo’ defraudantur*.”’? In 
this defcription, the difturbance in the fen- 
forial functions of fenfation, voluntary mo- 
tion, and intellect, is diftinctly marked ; 
though it 1s not true that the organs of 


* Nofologia, tom, 1, fect. 344. 
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fenfe are in general deprived of their ener- 
gy in fever, for they are more frequently 
deranged in the oppofite way. Nor is it 
always the cafe, that the activity of the 
heart and arteries is increafed, fince it has 


been fhewn that the reverle of this often. 


happens. 


One very important and effential circum- 


{tance in the character of fever has been 
omitted in the above as well as moft other 
definitions that have been given—namely, 
pain in the head. It is furprizing that this 
fymptom fhould not have entered into 
the definition of fever by nofologifts. It is 
true they have employed it to characterize 
particular fpecies of the difeafe; but it be- 
longs equally to the whole clafs, as much 
as pain in the cheft does to pulmonic in- 
flammation. The pain in the head in 
fever 1s not always, indeed, acute, and is 
apt to be obfcured by the ftupor and infen- 
fibility under which the patient often la- 
bours: but as long as confcioufnefs remains, 
fome degree of uneafy feeling in the head 
is never abfent; and it is in general the 
chief diftrefs of which the patient makes 
complaint. Le Roy held this fymptom to 
be of fuch importance, that, when the pulfe 
did not indicate the prefence of fever, he 
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turned his attention to the headach, which, 
he fays, when not very manifeft, may be 
detected by caufing the patient to move 
about, or by moving the head itfelf. 


The more violent the fever, and the more 
malignant its character, the greater is the 
derangement of the fenforial functions— 
they are always in a direct ratio one to the 
other. In the leaft dangerous form of fever, 
the /yzocha of Cullen, or mild inflammatory 
{fpecies, the heat is great and the pain of the 
head fevere, owing probably to the fenfibi- 
lity of the patient being excited beyond the 
degree of health; but the fenfes, under- 
ftanding, and voluntary power, are but 
{lightly deranged— “ fenforii functiones 
fartm turbate*.”” But in typhus, in which 
the effential characters of fever are more 
firongly marked, although the pulfe and 
{kin are often but little changed from the 
ftate of health, the functions of the brain 
are confiderably more difordered—‘* fen- 
fori functiones f/urimim turbatet.”’ While 
the plague, the moft violent and malignant 
of fevers, is characterized by extreme de- 
preflion, and, mn fome cafes, an almoft total 


* Culleni Genera Morborum. G.4. Synecha, 
+ Ibid. G. 5. Typhus, 
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abolition, of all the fenforial powers’ <“* A 
fudden lofs of ftrength,” Dr. Ruflel ob- 
ferves, ‘‘ and difturbance of the functions 
attributed to the brain avd heart, are rec- 
koned in a particular manner fymptoms 
belonging to the plague. In their highett 
degree, they diftinguith the moft fatal forms 
of the difeafe, and, under different moditica- 
_ tions, adhere to ail its varieties*.”’ Again, 
he obferves, that among the chief fymptoms 
of the attack of plague are, ‘‘ pain in the 
back and loins; an intenfe headach ; un- 
common giddinefs; and a fudden lofs of 
firength. To thefe fucceed a violent fever ; 
the eyes, foon lofing their natural lufire, 
acquire a kind of muddinefs; and the 
countenance of the fick is ghaftly and con- 
fufed beyond defcription.” In fhort, the 
' marks of difordered brain in the worft forms 
of fever are too manifeft to efcape detection : 
it is only in the milder kinds of the difeafe 
that fuch a ftate admits of queftion ; and 
even here, I think, it has been fhewn, that 
difturbance of the fenforial functions is in- 
variably prefent, and furnifhes the only 
ground .of difcrimination between fever 
ftrictly fo called and other difeafes. The 
affection of the heart in the plague, alluded 


* Treatife on the Plague, 4to, p. 88. 
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to by Dr. Ruffel, is not a conftant fymptom, 
as appears from the hiftory of fever above 
delivered*. 

In conformity, then, with the view of 
fever above given, we fhould confider it as a 
topical affection of the brain, founded in 
inflammation ; in a word, as a variety of 
pArenitis, the eflential characters of which 
it contains. ‘The term /Arezitis, however, 
is objectionable, as expreflive of delirium 
or alienation of mind, which, though a very 
frequent, is not a neceflary nor conftant 
attendant on fever. The term encephalitis, 
as implying merely inflammation of the con- 
tents of the cranium, feems more appro- 
priate, and 1s fufficiently comprehenfive to 
embrace every variety of the difeafe. 


Muft not fever, therefore, in future be 
removed from the clafs of zuiverfal difeafes 
(if there be any fuch), and ranked with the 
PHLEGMASIZ, or topical inflammations, of 
nofologifts ? Like thefe, its characters are to 
be fought in the condition and feelings of 
the part affected, and in the ftate of its pe- 
culiar functions. Thus, in every proper 
fever, we fhall find, in addition to the or- 


* Vide page 66. 
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dinary febrile fymptoms of hot {kin, irritated 
circulation, foulnefs of tongue, thirft, and 
deficient or irregular fecretions,—pain in 
the head, generally of the throbbing 
kind, and, extending along the continua- 
tion of the brain that is lodged in the 
channel of the fpine; increafed heat of the 
head, eafily perceived on comprefling it 
with the hands, even though the body and 
extremities be cold; wee throbbing of 
the arteries in the meek and temples, Giff: 
fion of the eyes, and an altered exprefflion of 
features eafily to be perceived, but difficult 
to be defcribed; together with difturbance 
of all the functions immediately belonging 
to the brain, as the voluutary and mental | 
powers (both of which are always greatly 
weakened), and feufation, which, at different 
times and in different {tages of the difeafe, 
is fubject to be exalted, depreffed, or other- 
wife depraved. If to thefe be added, irre- 
gularity in regard to fleep and watching, 
which, though common to many other dif- 
eafes, belongs in a peculiar manner to the 
{tate of fever, we fhall have characters al- 
ways fufficient to enable us to detect the 
prefence of fever in the fyftem, and afford- 
ing at the fame time the cleareft indications 
of its nature and feat. 
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CHAP. V. 


OF THE CURE OF FEVER GENERALLY, IN RE-= 
LATION TO THE FOREGOING DOCTRINE. 


I AM at prefent to fpeak of the cure of 
fever in a general way only, and chiefly as 
_ theoretically deducible from the pathology 
of the difeafe above laid down. ‘The treat- 
ment of the particular varieties will be more 


fully fpoken of hereafter. 


When it is confidered that the treatment 
of this difeafe has engaged the attention of 
the moft enlightened phyficians of all ages, 
and that the beft eftablithed practice has 
been rather the refult of reiterated obferva- 
tion.and experience, than the offspring of 
any fpeculations refpecting its nature and 
origin, it is hardly to be expected that any 
theory, however juft in its principles, will, at 
once, materially improve the cure of fever, or 
detract much from its danger and fatality. 
Nor is it to be expected that at this time of 
day any new remedies can be fuggefted ; 
for the whole materia medica has been often 
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ranfacked for the purpofe. Yet it cannot 
be queftioned that great advantages in re- 
gard to practice muft always accrue from 
the eftablifhment of a juft theory refpecting 
the nature and origin of difeafes. It ferves 
to guard us againit the employment of fu- 
perfluous and frequently hurtful remedies ; 
and if it hold out no new nor more fuccefs- 
ful means of cure, it at leaft teaches usa 
more precife and advantageous ufe of thofe 
already in our hands: while the want of it 
leaves us in doubt and uncertainty refpeet- 
ing the real powers and effects of remedies, 
and leads us often to the empirical and in- 
difcriminate employment of thofe of various 
and oppofing tendencies. 


This may be exemplified in inflammation. 


of the inteftinal canal, as produced by ftran-._ 


gulated hernia, in comparifon with fever. In 
the former cafe, the nature of the difeafe 
is obvious, and the indications of cure at 
once prefent themfelves. The patient is 
not teazed by the exhibition of numerous 
and frivolous remedies; the object aimed at 
is clear and precife; the means of attain- 
ing it are fimple, and their mode of acting 
wel underftood. But in fever, the reverfe 
of all this isthe fact. We neither know 
the nature of the affection, nor even its feat : 
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and the uncertainty we are in with regard 
to the effects of our applications, obliges us, 
in our anxiety to do fomething, to make the 
patient undergo the routine of medical prac- 
tice: he is in turn vomited, purged, fweated, 
and ftimulated in a thoufand different ways, 
under the idea of (frrengthening ; and, lafily, 
bliftered from head to foot, without any 
precife object in view; one means being re- 
forted to after another, for little other rea- 
fon, it would feem, than becaufe the former 
had failed. The patient, to be fure, ina 
number of infiances, recovers; but he pro- 
bably owes his recovery lefs to art, than to 
the powers of refiftance of the conftitution, 
the vis confervatrix nature, which is often 
_ not only an overmatch for the difeafe, but 
for the doctor alfo. 


If there be any foundation for the doctrine 
of fever here brought forward, much of thefe 
evils undoubtedly will be prevented.. The 
difeafe may {till prove difficult of cure, and, 
notwithftanding our beft endeavours, termi- 
nate on many occafions fatally: but the 
feat and nature of the difeafe being known, 
the indications of cure will be obvious, and 
the means of fulfilling them fimple, if not ef- 
fectual: the object/of the practitioner will be 
clear, and his efforts at leaii well directed, 

Q 2 | 
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It is a peculiar feature of the prefent doc- 
trine, that itisnot, as far as lamable tojudge, 
at all at variance with any eftablifhed mode 
of cure, the utility of which experience has 
fully fanctioned. ‘The hypothefes that have 
from time to time prevailed with regard to 
the nature of fever have, without exception, 
when applied to practice, been found de- 
fective.» They have either furnifhed indi- 
cations which have been inadequate to the 

urpofes of cure, or have fuggefted the em- 
ployment of means which experience has 
{hewn to be prejudicial. Of this it were eafy 
to adduce abundant proofs. Whether we 
look to antient or to modern times, we fhall 
find reafon to be convinced, that medi- 
cal hypothefes have not a little tended to 
vitiate medical practice. 


Thofe who believed in the exiftence of 
lentor and obftruction as the caufe of fevers, 
naturally inclined to the copious ufe of di- 
luents, and of medicines fuppofed to be of a 
refolvent nature, as neutral and volatile falts, 
and faponaceous compounds. ‘Thofe who 
{uppofed the exiftence of a predominant aci- 
dity in fevers; or, on the other hand, an al. 
_kalefcent ftate of the fluids; infifted, of 

courfe, upon the ufe of remedies of an op- 
pofite defcription. ‘Thofe, again, who look- 
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ed upon morbid excefs of heat as the effential 
part of fever, fhould, to be confiftent, have 
confined their attention chiefly to the means 
calculated to reduce this: yet it 1s certain 
that fevers are, on many occafions, beft and 
moft fpeedily cured by heating and ftimu- 
lating remedies; being, by thefe, fooner 
brought to a critical termination :——‘‘ licere 
febres parvas augere,’”’ fays Celfus,—‘* for- 
taffle enim curatiores fient; et cum magis 
corpus incaluit, fequatur etiam remiffio.”’ 


Upon the idea of spasm of the extreme 
vellels being the- moft effential link in the 
chain of febrile phenomena, axti/jafmodics 
in general, and zaufeating dofes of antimo- ‘ 
nials in particular, have been liberally and 
affiduoufly adminiftered. While thofe, again, 
who faw nothing but pesitiry in the cha- 
racter of fever, have been led to the ufe of 
opium, ftrong drinks, and ftimulating and 
tonic remedies, as calculated to roufe the 


_ fuppofed dormant energies of the fyftem. 


All thefe various modes of cure, with 
many others that might be enumerated, have 
been employed in the treatment of fever, 
and too often carried to a pernicious length. 
Patients, in innumerable inftances, have 


been fweated or purged to death by the 
Q 3 
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pertinacious ufe of emetic tartar, James’s 
Powder, and the like ;—or ftimulated into 
phrenzy and apoplexy by the exceffive ufe 
of opium ;—or have had the powers of the 
fyftem firained, and ultimately exhaufted, 
by the immoderate employment of wine, 
f{pices, camphor, and other heating reme- 
dies. ‘There is reafon to believe, indeed, 
that the practice of the moft obfervant and 
experienced, whether favourers of the theory 
of fpafm, debility, or any other imaginary 
proximate caufe, has been biafled in fome 
degree by an attachment to particular doc- 
trines. 


‘Thetreatment of fevers in general ufe at pre- 


fent, at leaft in this part of the world, 1s palli- 
ative rather than radical, and is, in principle, 
nearly thefame with that which has been hand- 
ed down to us from the days of Hippocrates. 
The inftruments of medicine indeed, by the 
extenfion of the materia medica in later ages, 
and the improvements that have taken place 
in chemifiry, have undergone a material 
change; but the general fcope and tend- 
ency of the remedies that have been em- 
ployed are in a great degree the fame. In 
the more viclent forms of fever, bloodlet- 
ting, fweating, purging, abftinence, cool 
drinks, and cool air, conftitute the effential 
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part of the treatment that has been had re- 
ccourfe to, both in antient and modern times ; 
while the milder forms of the difeafe have 
been left in a great meafure to follow their 
natural courfe, aiid have generally fubfided 
under the ufe of moftly inactive remedies ; 
fuch, indeed, as have little claim in any 
cafe to the merit of having performed a cure. 


But if the opinion I have been endeavour-. 
ing to eftablifh be well founded ;—if fever, 
as I fuppofe, confift effentially in topical 
inflammation of the brain; it becomes a 
queftion of great moment to determine, 
what influence fuch a doctrine may have on 
practice. Ought we to be content, as 
hitherto, with fuffering the difeafe to wear 
itfelf out, after harafling the patient for two, 
three, or more weeks; at the rifk, all the 
while, of exhaufting his ftrength by the im- 
moderate exertions of the fy fiem, and of 
ruining at the fame time the ftructure of the 
moft fiiportant organ of the machine, and, 
along with it, the energy of both body and 
mind—to fay nothing of the deftruction of 
other organs, which fo frequently happens 
during the courfe of fever? or ought we, 
from the analogy of other ‘nflannastiee 
to interpofe our efforts; and, by the ufe of 
prompt and active re endeavour to . 

A, 
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cut fhort the progrefs of the difeafe, and 
thus, in many inftances, anticipate or pre- 
vent the moft ferious future mifchiefs ? This 
is a queftion, when we confider the almoft 
endlefs varieties of fever that occur, of the 
moft difficult nature, and one which I can 
not hope to anfwer completely or fatisfac- 
torily. No general rule probably can be 
laid down that will apply to all cafes. 
What may be fafe, and eafy to accomplifh, 
onone occafion, may be hazardous and dif- 
ficult on another, and quite impracticable 
in a third; according to time, degree, and 
various other circumitances. It 1s a pro- 
blem which future experience alone can 
folve. 


. Admitting the doctrine, that fever is in- 
flammation, the feat of which is in the brain, 
the principal remedies that fuggeft them- 
felves, from the analogy of other inflamma- 
tions, are the following: evacuations of 
various kinds, as bloodletting, purging, 
f{weating, &c.; the application of cold; 
and iriitation of neighbouring or diftant 
parts, as by blifters, finapifms, &c. Thefe 
are the means applicable to ordinary inflam- 
mation. Let us fee how far they apply in 
the cure of fever. | 
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Sect. I.---Of Bloodletting, as a Remedy for 


Fever. 


ACCORDING to the idea commonly 
attached to inflammation of the brain, the 
moft powerful evacuations, particularly of 
blood, would feem to be indicated; and 
the more fo, from the large proportion of 
blood that is naturally diftributed to this 
organ. If fever be nothing more than in- 
flammation in the brain, why, it may be 
afked, is 1t not in all, or almoft all, cafes 
fpeedily and certainly cured by venefection ? 
The anfwer to this will be given prefently. 


If, under the title of inflammation of the 
brain, we are to confider only the moft vio- 
lent and acute form of the difeafe,—that to 
which authors have efpecially given the de- 
nomination of phrenitis,—undoubtedly it 
differs in many points, both in its fymptoms 
and mode of cure, from ordinary fever. 
No one doubts of the propriety and neceflity 
of having recourfe in this cafe to profute 
evacuations of every kind, and efpeciaily 
bloodletting ; to the moft rigid abftinence; 
and to all the other means calculated to, 
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fubdue active inflammation. But it by no 
means follows, that becaufe this practice is 
not generally applicable in the treatment of 
“fever, the difeafe muft be of a different kind, 
and the doctrine that ‘‘ fever is inflamma- 
tion’ confequently ill founded. If it be 
admitted that the brain like other organs is 
fufceptible of different degrees of inflamma- 
tion; that the inflammation may be more 
or lefs diffufed or circumf{cribed ; in other 
words, that it may partake of the nature of ery- 
fipelas or of pblegmon; that it may be with 
or without general affection of the vafcular 
fyftem ; that it may take place in different 
habits of body, and in combination with 
other affections,—circumftances all of which 
are found to modify greatly the treatment 
of inflammation wherever feated ; furely it 
ought not to be expected that bloodletting | 
fhould be univerfally admiffible in the cure 
of inflammation in the brain: nor does its 
frequent inutility in fevers confiitute an ob- 
jection of any weight. to the doctrine here 
endeavoured to be tnailasinell 


Bloodletting feems in general to have 
been confidered too much in the light of a 
direct remedy for inflammation; as if, by 
emptying the veflels and leffening diften- 
fion, it acted on and removed tha imme- 
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diate caufe of the difeafe. This is far from 
a proper view of the fubject. The lofs of 
half a pound of blood, a quantity often 
fufficient for the cure of inflammation, can 
have no calculable effect in diminifhing the 
_ tenfion of the vafcular fyftem, mechanically 
fpeaking. The veflels throughout the body 
are liable to far greater viciffitudes of dif- 
tenfion and contraction upon every partial 
change in the difiribution of the fluids. It 
‘is in fome other way, therefore, and not 
fimply by unloading the veflels, that blood- 
letting produces its good effects in the cure 
of inflammation. Nor is it by weakening 
the fyftem generally; for there are many 
inflammations that are beft treated by means 
the reverfe of this; by remedies that give 
vigour to the fyftem, and increafe its 
activity. 


Inflammation occurs as readily, generally 
fpeaking, in weak as in ftrong habits: 
there appears even reafon to believe that the 
former are in fome refpects more difpofed to 
it than the robuft and vigourous. It feems 
to bea general law of the animal ceconomy, 
that in proportion as the powers of the body 
are diminifhed, the excitability with regard 
to impreffions, and confequently the difpofi- 
tion to be thrown into irregular action, are 
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increafed. Hence weaknefs, though never — 


of itfelf a difeafe, may predifpofe to it. 


But the difeafes which arife under fuch cirf- 


cumftances are characterized by lefs ac- 
tivity, and go on more flowly to diforgani- 


zation; and they commonly alfo require — 


a. lefs active mode of cure. 


When inflammation arifes in debilitated 


habits, it 1s often not only not curable by 


general bloodletting and other evacuations, — 
if employed to any confiderable extent, but 


may be even rendered thereby more diffi. 
cult of removal; and that, probably, for the 


reafon above ftated, namely, that weakening — 


the fyftem increafes the difpofition to irre- 
gular action, or predifpofes to difeafe. The 
rule, however, is by no means conftant, that 
bloodletting is improper as a remedy fori Ins 


U tnatienes in debilitated habits. On many — 


of thefe occafions, it is found to be fcarcely 
lefs effectual than im a fiate of vigour. To 


determine in different cafes when it may be | 


proper or otherwife, 1s a very difficult tafk, 
and requires much judgment and experience 
on the part of the practitioner. From my 
own obfervation, I am inclined to believe, 
that, when properly adjufted to the actual 
firength of the fyftem (a point of the firft 
magnitude, but which has been too much 
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overlooked*), there are few cafes of inflam- 
mation that are not capable of being re- 
lieved by it, and that it may form a valua- 
ble auxiliary to other means, even to thofe © 
of a tonic and ftimulant nature. | 


This, I know, is in oppofition to received 
opinions, and will be fuppofed to involve 
an inconfifiency, namely, the recommend- 
ing at once bloodletting and the ufe of 
tonic and ftimulant remedies. The in- 
confiftency, however, in this cafe is more ap- 
parent than real. Ii difeafe do not confift 
effentially in weaknefs fimply (as has, I 
think, been clearly fhewn), but in fome un- 
known deviation from the natural and 
healthy mode of acting; then it is clear 
that it may be obviated, and health re- 
ftored, Dy remedies of either the flimulating 


. * I believe that blood is often drawn in too large quan- 
iifics from the fick, without fufficient attention being paid 
to their ftate of weaknefs at the time. When bloodletting 
is thought advifable, in adults, the quantity of blood taken 
away is generally between fix and twelve ounces. But f 
have obferved a manifeft reduction of the ftrength, and 
a feeling of weaknefs, continuing for feveral days, induced 
by the lofs of not more than Eh two to three ounces, 
and yet with evident relief to the difeafe. In fuch a cafe, 
it is probable that the lofs of fix or eight ounces, whieh is 
in general not confidered as a large quantity, would do 
harm. The remedy itfelf is not always fo much to be 
blamed, as the error in its adminiftration. 
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or debilitating claffes, which have no right 
therefore to be fet in oppofition to one ano- 
ther on this occafion. In fact, whatever is 
capable of producing any confiderable im- 
preffion on the fyftem, or of changing its. 
mode of acting, may become a remedy for 
its diforders: and hence means apparently 
the moft oppofite are often fourid to remove 
one and the fame difeafe. Difeafes accom- 
panied with great debility have often been 
cured by lofs of blood and other evacua- 
tions, while thofe of an oppofite character — 
have in many inftances yielded to the moft 
active fiimulants. A flight acquaintance with 
the hiftory of phyfic will ferve to convince ' 
us of this. The practice of Sydenham was 
in many refpects in direct oppofition to that 
of Morton; the one employed bleeding, 
where the other gave the moft active ftimu- 
lants: yet there can be no doubt that they 
both frequently fucceeded in curing their 
patients. 


Of late a divifion of inflammation has 
been made into two fpecies, the ac/zve and 
the fafive : the latter being fuppofed to 
confift in a weakened action of the inflamed 
part. If this be meant in relation merely 
to the more active form of the difeafe, it 
may be well founded; but if in refpect to 


\ 
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the fiate of health, I believe it to be far 
otherwife. There is no inflammation. in 
“which there are not unequivocal marks of in- 
“sa exertion in the part itfelf, however 
different the general ftate of the fyfiem. 
The phenomena are the fame efientially, 
both in the active and the indolent forms of 
the difeafe, and differ only in degree. But 
a difference in degree merely has never been 
allowed to conftitute a diverfity of {pecies. 


Let us take the {crophulous ophthalmia 

as an example. This has been called a 
cafe of fafive inflammation depending on 
debility ; not of the conftitution only, but of 
the inflamed part itfelf. The phenomena 
are, however, quite irreconcileable with this 
idea. ‘The vafcular action and the fenfi- 
bility of the part are evidently increafed. 
Hence the tumour, the enlargement of vef- 
fels and confequent rednefs of the mem- 
branes. ‘That thefe effects are not owing to 
fiagnation of the fluids, and want of power 
in the veffels to tranfmit their contents, is 
fhewn by the prefence of all the marks of in- 
creafed circulation, asa florid hue, augment- 
ed fecretions, heightened fenfibility render- 
ing the impreffion of light painful, and in-. 
creaied evolution of heat; and ftill more by 

_ the growth of new parts, as fungous excre. 
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{cences occafonally, and new veflels conftant- 
ly, obferved. ‘The veins too coming out 
of the part are found to be enlarged, as well 
as the arteries; which is a decifive proof 


that the blood is more freely tran{mitted 


through the organ. In the moft acute oph- 
thalmia, the fame appearances are obferved, 
but only in an aggravated degree. 


Again; in the indolent enlargement of 
glands, as in f{crophula (which has been 
called a difeafe of debility, though upon 
no foundation that I can perceive), the fame 
increafe of action above the fiandard of 
health is evident ;—in the greater vafcula- 
rity of the gland itfelf; in the enlargement 
of the veins coming out of it; in the in- 
creafed fenfibility of the part above what is 
natural ; and in the growth of new folid 
matter (for the enlargement is clearly not 
attributable folely to effufion or to diften- 
fion of veffels). To this may be added, the 
tendency to fuppuration, which exifts more 
or lefs in all thefe cafes, as well as in pure 
phlegmon. ee! 


The miftake, for fuch I conceive it to be, 
of confidering the lefs active kinds of in- 
flammation as depending on debility of 
the part itfelf, feems to have arifen from 
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obferving the fuccefs that is found to attend 
the ufe of tonic and ftimulant remedies 
in fuch cafes. The fact is not to be con- 
troverted ; but the inference from it is liable 
to objection. In medicine, the fame end 1s 
often attained by very different means. If 
it be true, as above alieged, that a ftate 
of general debility predifpofes to irregular 
actions, or topical difeafe, it fhould follow 
that exciting the general action of the fyfiem 
may be a probabie means of taking off 
topical difeafes. And this appears to be 
actually the cafe; as is daily exemplified in 
the cure of catarrh, fore throat, and a num- 
_ber of other flight inflammations, by an oc- 
cafional debauch, or the ufe of ftimulating 
and heating remedies. 


Topical inflammations are thus not only 
often relieved by increafing the actions of 
the fyftem generally, but by ftimulating 
applications to the part itfelf. Thefe, by 
exciting the actions of the part ftill further, 
and perhaps alfo by diminifhing at the 
fame time its excitability with regard to the 
ordinary and healthful ftimuli, feem, as it 
were, to induce fatigue‘in it; and, when 
the application is withdrawn, the action falls 
below that which is effential to inflamma- 
‘tion, and approaches that of health. This 

Fart™1. aTy | 
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is well illuftrated in the cafe of inflamma- 
tion produced by burns and fcalds, which, 


in many cafes, appears to be as fuccefsfully 


treated by ftimulants of the moft active 
kind, and even by heat itfelf, as by the 
application of cooling remedies, or of 
actual cold. 


From what has been faid above, it may 
be concluded, that bloodletting is not a 
direct and abfolute remedy for inflammation, 
but 1s only ufeful under certain circum- 
flances; while in others it may be difad- 
vantageous. Its want of fuccels, therefore, 
as a ceneral remedy for fever, is no argu- 
ment that.the latter is not aE pe IN; ile 
flammation, Neverthelefs, it will be found 
on examination, that bloodletting has been 
as often ufed with advantage in the treat- 
ment of fever, as in moft other inflamma- 
tions. 


There is to be obferved, in the practice of 
all ages, a ftrong propenfity “to employ 
bloodletting i in the cure of fevers. This, it is 


probable, ae at firft from obferving the 


frequent cure of the difeafe by fpontaneous 


hemorrhagy, particularly from the veffels 


of the nofe. ‘This termination of fever was 
noticed by Hippocrates, and has been re- 
marked by all fucceeding writers. 


{ 
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The propriety of bloodletting in fever 
might alfo have been deduced from the ftrik- 
ing analogy which could not but have been 

-obferved to exift between fever and inflam- 
mation, and which, as before remarked, 1s fo 
great as to have prevented their ever having 
been accurately difcriminated in ie dical 
writings. The moft obvious characters 
were feen to be the fame in both; the 
fame heat of {kin, thirft, and quicknefs of 
pulfe; the fame tendency in both to run 
through certain {tages, and to terminate by 
eiitital evacuations; while they were ob- 
ferved to be ufhered in ee a fimilar train of 
fymptoms. 


It was perfectly natural, therefore, 
that bloodletting, which was found to 
be fo fovereign in the cure of moft inflam- 
mations, fhould fuggeft itfelf as a fit re- 
-medy for fever; and tts continuing to be 
fo much employed, is a proof that it mutt, 
upon the whole, have been found advanta- 
geous. ‘That it has gone fo much into dif- 
ufe in modern times, is perhaps more to be 
afcribed to the influence of hypothefis and 
fpeculation, than to any direct experience 
of its ill effects. We need but to reflect 
_ on the Sfahlian doctrine of difeafes, the 
Spafmodic theory of Hoffman and Cullen, 
and the more recent hypothefis of Brown, 
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with the extenfive influence they have in 
turn had on general practice, and we fhall 
fee abundant caufe for the difrepute into 
which bloodletting has fallen of late, with- 
out at all recurring to experience to prove 
its inutility. 


In the earlier ages of medicine, bloodlet-. 


ting was very generally employed in the 
treatment of fevers; not merely in thofe of 
the inflammatory kind, but equally perhaps 
in the malignant and peftilential,  A¢/zus 
and Galen particularly recommend it in 
peftilential difeafes, where-carbuncles made 
their appearance; and, in general, in all 
fuch as were fuppofed to proceed from a 
putrid contamination of the fluids*. Ce//us 
calls it ‘‘ offimum remedium’”’ in peftilen- 
tial fevers, but fubjoins—‘ fi vires finunt, 
precipueque cum ardore febris eft.” In 


* Galen Meth. Med., lib. 12, cap. 15—Cel/us De Me- 
dicine, lib. 3, cap. 7—ibid. cap. 8—** Et fane dum petti- 
lentia vehemens Afiam deprehendiffet, multofque nerdidif- 
fet, meque etiam morbus attigiffet, fecundo morbi die, 
remiffione febris facta, crus fearificavi, duafque fere fan- 
guinis libras detraxi, hacque de caufa periculum vitavi. 
Plerique etiam alit, hoc prefidio ufi, fuperftites evafere; 
erant enim plenitudinis figna: illique preecipue fervaban- 
tur, qui fanguinem copiofé exhauriebant.” Orzbafius De 
crurum f{carificatione, cap. 28.— Alex. Trallian. De arte 
Med,, lib. 12, cap. 2.—Ballonius Epidem., lib. 1.—Septalius 
Labyrinth. Med. Extricat.—Hoffman. Op., 4to, tom. 6, 
p. 240.— Baldmger De Feb. Acut, Therap., p. 81.—Quarin 
Meth. Med. Feb.,, p. 43. 
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the cure of the femifertian, he advifes 
bloodletting as the firft remedy, provided 
no ftrong contraindication exifts—‘* nifi 
magnoperé aliqua res prohibit, inter initia 
fanguis mitti debet.”’ 


_ Oribafius, a writer of the fourth century, 
in his book De crurum Scarificatione, fays he 
was himfelf attacked by a fever of the pef- 
tilential remittent kind, which had raged 
with much violence in Afia, and deftroyed 
great numbers; he was cured by the lofs 
of two pounds of blood taken from the leg: 
he adds, that in many others the difeafe was 
prevented by the fame remedy, and that thofe 
who were bled freely in general recovered. 
Alewander of Tralles \ikewife employed 
this remedy in fever; as did the Arabian 
phyficians in general. Ba//omius and Sef- 
talius alfo recommend it. Profher Alpinus 
fays, the Algyptians let blood in all putrid 
difeafes. 


Hoffman, though generally averfe to 
bleeding in fevers of the peftilential or pe- 
techial kind, admits it may be requifite when 
putridity in fevers arifes from, or 1s accom- 
panied with, plethora. 7Z7/o/ approves of 
it when inflammation arifes in the courfe of 
putrid fever; as does Baldinger, Quarit 
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alfo admits its ufe under fimilar circum- 


ftances. Hafenohr/ confiders it as neceflary — 


in petechial fevers. In thefe fevers, he 
fays, the blood often fhews the buffy coat 
on its furface, though in fome it is fluid 


and diffolved from the beginning. De 


Haen alfo remarks that the inflammatory 
cruft on the blood in petechial fever be- 
came firmer after bleeding. Dr. Mead ob- 
ferves that the treatment of fever in general 
is to be begun by bloodletting, even al- 
though the pulfe might not feem to indicate 
it; 


Willis reckons bloodletting among the 
neceflary remedies of fever in general, but 
infifts at the fame time upon its early admi- 
nifiration ; and fays that, without attention 
to this, both bleeding and other evacuations 


are not only of little ufe, but may even do. ~ 


harm——‘‘ vomitus autem, purgratio, et ve- 
nefectio, nifi ab initio ftatim celebrantur, 
parum opis preftant, imo fepius obefle fo- 
lent*.”” He employed this remedy in 
various f{pecies of fever, both intermittent 
and continued, with marked fuccefs. In the 
tertian form of fever, he bled the patient 
during the intermiffion, and then purged 


* De febribus, cap. 4. 
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him: and fome hours before the next fit 
was expected, he applied epithems to the 
wrifts, and bled him again to the amount 
of fix ounces; from which time, he obferves, 
the fit did not return. In the ephemera, 
and in the fyzochus non futrida or fimple 
_ inflammatory fever, he advifes bloodletting, 
abftinence, and cooling drinks, /ef the dif- 
‘cafe frould degenerate ini the putrid kina™. 
——This fhews him to have been aware, that 
putridity was no effential part of the cha- 
racter of fever, but the refult of violent ac- 
tion in the fyftem. In this form of fever, 
the fynochus putrida, the importance of 
bloodletting is more ftrongly infifted upon, 
but limited to the firft ftage of the difeafe, 
which, he fays, may continue from one or 
two, to fix or feven days, according to the 
age and habit of the patient. By this prac- 
tice, the further increafe of the difeafe was 
prevented, and the fever, as it were, crufhed 
in the egg—‘' majora morbi incrementa 
precaveri, febremque velut in ovo necari.”’ 
caf. 9. Even in the fecond ftage, the ufe 
of bloodletting is inculcated, if the vafcular 
action 1s firong and violent, and if conftant 
watching, delirium, or intenfe pain in the 
head, are at the fame time complained of, 


* De febribus, cap. 8, 
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Baglivi obferves, that experience taught 
him to begin the cure of all fevers by bleed- 
ing ; and that he had very frequently remark- 
ed that a fweat followed, with relief to the 
patient®. He obferves further, with regard 
to fome malignant fevers which occurred in 
the Hofpital at Rome, that, when blood was 
taken from the arm, the patient grew worfe, 
and the difeafe flew to the brain, producing 
delirium, ftupor, &c.; but that when the | 
veins of the foot were opened, he was re- 
lieved by the operation, 


Huxham, an authority of great weight in — 
evcry thing that regards praetice, 1s parti- — 
cular in remarking, that the apparent con- 
traindication to bloodletting, arifing from 
the weaknefs and depreflion obfervable in ° 
malignant and peftilential fevers, is not to 
be attended to. ‘* Thefe fevers,’ he ob- 
ferves, ‘‘ at their onfet, greatly fink the 
fpirits, and caufe furprifing and fudden 
weaknefs, efpecially when from contagion ; 
yet bleeding to fome degree 1s moft com- 
monly requifite (nay neceflary) in the 
firong and plethoric, &c.’’—“ this there- 
fore, when neceflary, fhould be done as early 
as poflible’—* a quick, tenfe pulfe, fharp © 


* Praxis Medica, lib. 6, cap. 13. 
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heat, great difficulty of breathing, and vio- 
lent pain in the head and back, evidently 
demand it*.’’? He remarks that fevers which, 
during their courfe, aflume an appearance 
of the greateft malignity, are often in the 
beginning attended with marks of the moft_ 
active inflammation. ‘I have very fre- 
quently,” he obferves, ‘“‘ met with a bufly 
or fizy appearance of the blood in the be- 
- ginning of malignant fevers; and yet blood 
drawn two or three days after from the very 
fame perfons hath been quite loofe, dif- 
folved, and fanious, as it weret.”’ And he 
quotes the practice of the French furgeons 
among the prifoners at Plymouth, who bled 
their patients every day, as a matter of 
courfe, in thofe fevers: when it was obferv- 
ed that a buff on the blood in the firft days 
of the difeafe was very common, but after- 


wards difappeared. 


Van Swieten was well acquainted with 
the power of bloodletting to cut fhort fever 
at its commencement,-as well as other in- 
flammations ; a practice that he quotes from 
Galen, who carried it fo far as to induce 
faintingt. 


* Eff. on Fevers, $vo, p. 105. 

+ Ibid. p. 288. 

t Van Swieten in Aph. 54. ‘ Docet hoc evidenter 
yenelectio, que furentem in morbis acutis nimie impetu 
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Sir John Pringle, in the hofptiial fever, i, 
the year 1757, firft blooded his patient, 
then purged him, and afterwards gave twice 
a day a grain of emetic tartar to thofe that 
were not in the low ftate of fever, but com- 
plained much of headach, coftivenefs, and 
diforder at the ftomach. All who were 
treated in this manner, he {ays, recovered. 
His teftimony in favour of bloodletting in 
the camp remiliing fever 1s \ikewifle very 
ftrong. The remiffions, he obferves, ufual- 
ly appear from the beginning, efpecially if 
the patient is blooded in the firft attack. 
He was accuftomed to bleed his patients in 
the exacerbations of the fever, contrary to 
the old doctrine. 


““ Copious, or what is deemed by moft 
perfons to be profufe bleeding,” fays Dr. 
Jackfon, ‘* often arrefts the progrefs efcon- 
tinued. fever at one ftroke: it rarely fails of 
entirely changing its condition if the cir- 
cumftances be proper in themfelves, and if 
the procels be judicioufly conducted in 
practice.” ‘* Time and circumftance are 
here every thing. Bleeding, which 1s deci- 
vitam fic poteft compefcere, ut incipiant omnia remittere, 
languere; imo ad anim deliquium deducta hac evacuatione 
in acutis continuis. ubi valida agrotantis vires funt, fepé 


illico tollitur febris; ut Galeno, fic febrem curanti, ad-= 
flantium quis dixerit: ‘O homo! jugulafti febrem?” 


Ee ee 
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five of cure as employed in the early ftages 
of feveral fevers, is only temporizing in the 
latter periods of any*.” 


In the fever which, at different periods, 
but efpecially of late years, has committed 
fuch devaftation in America and the Welt 
Indies, the evidence in favour of bloodletting 
is of the ftrongeft kind. While the yellow 
fever prevailed at Baltimore in 1794, blood- 
letting was had recourfe to by Dr. Dryidale 
with the moft decided advantage. ‘The ef- 
fects obtained from it appear highly illuf- 
trative both of the feat and nature of the 
difeafe. Dr. D. remarks of the pulfe in this 
fever, that when it was very frequent, vene- 
fection rendered it more flow ; when very 
flow, it gave it frequency ; and when de- 
prefled and fmall, it gave it fulnefst—The 
fame, it may be proper to add, was remark- 
ed by Sir John Pringle, in the remiltent 
fever; and in dyfentery combined with 
fever, by Dr. Donald Monrof. 


Venefection, Dr. Dryfdale obferves, re- 


* Syft. of Med. Arrang. for Armies, by Robert Jackfon, 
M.D. p. 209. | 


+ See Philadelphia Medical Mufeum, by Dr. Coxe, 
‘¥ol..i1, No. 3. 


{ Dif. of the Army, p, 181, 185. 
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moved the delirium and comatofe ftate; 
and, on the other hand, where there was 
great watchfulnefs, it acted like an anodyne. 
lt difpofed to a lax ftate of the bowels; it 
checked vomiting and hiccup; it wduced 
perfpiration , and, by removing a fenfe of op- 
preflion, gave apparent ftrength and vigour. 
It was obferved to make the dilated pupil 
contract, and abated the univerfal pains.— 
Tt is fcarcely poflible, perhaps, to afford a 
more firiking exemplification of the truth 
of the Hippocratic maxim, ‘“ that the na-_ 
ture of a difeafe is known by its remedies,” 
than is here given. ‘Phe fymptoms men-. 
tioned can only be referred to the diforder-. 
ed ftate of the brain, while their {peedy re- 
lief by bloodletting renders it highly pro- 
bable that they were founded in inflamma- 
tory action. 


Thefe are a few only of the authorities 
that might be cited in favour of bloodlet- 
ting, as a general remedy for fever. Others 
of no lefs weight will be adduced hereafter, 
with regard to its effects in particular fpecies 
of the difeafe. 


It is not, however, to be fuppofed that | 
phyficians are unanimous, or ever have 
been fo, in commendation .of this prac= 
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tice. In all ages, bloodletting has met with 
opponents, and at prefent, in this country at 
leaft, is almoft entirely gone into difufe in the 
treatment of fever. The fymptoms of increafed 
va(cular action fo common at the beginning 
of fevers, and which formerly afterded an 
irrefiftible motive for the ufe of the lancet, 
are now of no weight with us. We are 
taught to difregard the violence of arterial 
action, as-a flate neceflarily of fhort dura- 
_ tion, and which muft inevitably terminate 
in fucceeding collapfe or debility, the con- 
dition, it feems, that we are alone to dread. 
But it fhould be kept in mind, that the lat- 
ter is dependent on the former, as an effect 
on its caufe; that if the violent excitement, 
which takes place almoft univerfally in the 
beginning of malignant fevers, can be 
checked or prevented by any means, the 
fymptoms of malignity, as it 1s termed, the 
petechiz, vibices, hemorrhages, and gan- 
grene of internal organs, rarely appear. It 
is during the active ftate of the difeafe, while 
the vafcular action is in excefs, that the 
foundation is laid for fuch confequences. 


The objections that have been made to 
bloodletting in fever appear to have their. 
foundation in theory, rather than obferva- 
tion; and were it otherwife, negative tefti- 
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mony cannot scaly be oppofed to pofitive 
facts. Were the practice of bloodletting 
really found in many cafes to be anfactiall . 
and on fome occafions injurious, as is no 
doubt the cafe, it would only lead to a fuf- 
picion that the circumftances under which 
it was applied were different, and that fuf- 
ficient difcrimination had not been made 
between the various caufes that may render 
the practice falutary or otherwife. 

An oppofition to the practice, from its 
difagreeing with any preconceived opinions 
as to the nature or proximate caufe of the 
difeafe, merits little confideration. It has 
been clearly fhewn, I think, that the debi- 
lity and proftration of ftrength, together 
with the figns of malignity which often 
manifeft themfelves during the progrefs of 
fever, are confequences merely, not eflential 
parts of the difeafe; and may often be pre- 
vented by whatever is capable of checking 
the violence of the fever at its commence- 
ment, whether bloodletting, or any other 
means. 


The objections made to bloodletting have 
been often of the moft abfurd kind. Van 
Helmont and his followers rejected it alto- 
gether, no doubt becaufe they could not 
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yaconcile it to their chemical notions of dif 
eafe. This objection is juft as well founded 
as that of Chryfippus, Strato, and fome others 
mentioned by Galen, who condemned vene- 
fection becaufe it is difficult to diftinguifh 
a vein from an artery, and from the danger 
of opening the latter inftead of the former! 


One of the late writers on the fubject, and 
who, from his rank and office of a teacher, 
muft be fuppofed to fpeak the opinion of a 
large portion of the faculty in Europe, I 
mean Burferius, employs language fcarcely 
lefsabfurd. Treating of the putrid /ynochus*, 
he admits that ‘‘ the quantity, heat, and 
quickened motion of the blood, the inflam- 
_ matory diathefis, and confequent danger of 
inflammation, require repeated bleeding. 
The antients,’’ he fays, “‘ relied fo much 
upon it, as to prefcribe it in order to remove 
flight delirium: and they ufed to perform 
the reft of the cure by means of diluents and 
refrigerants.”’ | Burferius, however, is ex- 
ceedingly cautious of relying upon his firft 
indication, even though fanctioned by the 
experience of the antients; and he qualifies 
the permiifion to bleed, and the ufe of the 
other parts of the antiphlogiltic plan, by 
obferving ‘‘ that in the letting of blood, 


* Inftitutions of the Practice of Phyfic, § 267. 
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and employment of refrigerants, a certain 
mean mult be obferved,’’—and for this fa- 
tisfactory reafon, ‘* that the purulent con- 
coction, which requires a fretty brifk fe- 
brile motion, and a certain degree of heat, 
may not be retarded ;’’ a caution to which 
particular attention muft be paid, when the 
fever puts on the appearance of the ardent, 
biltous, or malignant kind!—Thus is ex- 
perience daily facrificed to hypothefis : this 
certain mean and qualification in the em- 
ployment of an important and efficient re- 
medy is the circumftance which brings it 
into difgrace, and makes that appear to be 
hurtful which is in reality the fheet-anchor 
of practice in this and a thoufand other cafes. 


Much of the difference of opinion that has 
prevailed among practitioners with regard 
to the propriety of bleeding in fever, is 
owing probably to fufficient attention not 
having been paid to the period of drawing 
blood. Upon this point, fever and inflam- 
mation ftand on fimilar grounds. “When 
inflammation in the lungs has gone on with 
regularity and violence for a certain number 
of days, no one fuppofes bloodletting to be 
competent to its immediate removal. The 
difeafe then terminates by fpontaneous 
changes, as by copious fecretion from the 
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mucous membrane, effufion into the cavi- 
ties of the cheft, or adhefion of the inflamed 
lung's to its fides ; or, on the other hand, by » 
deftruction of the natural organization of 
the part, ending in abfcefs, or phthifis. 
When fuch confequences have taken place, 
or are become imminent and inevitable, 
bloodletting is not only in general ufelefs, 
but prejudicial; by preventing, in the one 
cafe, thofe natural proceffes from going on 
properly, which are confiftent with, and ne- 
cellary to, the patient’s fafety, as copious 
expectoration, or adhefion; and, in the 
other, by exhaufting his firength, in fruit- 
lefs attempts to remove an incurable ma- 
lady. In like manner in fever, an evacua- 
tion that might have been proper and abfo- 
lutely curative, in the firft or fecond day of 
the difeafe, may be ineffective or injurious 
at a later period, as appears to be evinced 
by abundant evidence. Celfus fays upon 
this point—Venefectio fioft quartum diem 
imbecillum reddere corfius poteft non in- 
tegrum™. 


* Sanguinis mittendi opportunitas tanti fepe momenti eft, 
ut cum evacuatio hec uno tempore profit, in alio quodam 
fSumme officiat —Willis Pharm. Rational., p. II, ¢. 1, feet. 
ii, § 34. The fame author remarks elfewhere—In febre 
ardente, pleuritide, peripneumonia, phrenitide, apopiexia, 
aliifque magnis morbis a fanguinis turgefcentia aut incurfe 


Vart I. S 
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Dr. Ruffel remarks of the plague, that, 
“in regard to evacuations in this difeafe, 
it feemed to me, from the moft impartial 
and attentive obfervation I was capable of, 
that very plentiful bleeding in the begin- 
ning of the difeafe was of great fervice, but 
was always prejudicial after the firft day*. 
The fame remark has been made by others. 


Dr. Mitchell, defcribing the yellow fever 
as it prevailed in Virginia in the years 1741 
and 1742, fays: ‘* the following feemed to 
be the only effectual prophylactic I ever 
knew tried, and which proved effectual in 
fifteen in one family, where none efcaped 
without fome prefervative or other; and 
wherever it was duly complied with, the 
good effects of it were very evident. I ob- 
ferved, that, before the fever formed itfelf, 
the fure fign of a received infection, ready 
to difplay its tragical effects, was a /uddex 
and unufual fain in the head, generally 
above one or both eyes, which in fome re- 
mitted with fhort intervals, and caufed a 
ciddinefs or vertigo, rather than fharp pain, 
attended with an unufual feeblenefs and 
languor of the body, and often a ficknefs 
at the ftomach: thefe complaints, I obferved, 


oriundis, phiebotomia diminuta, femper plus officié quam pre- 
deft. bid. § 29. 
* Treatife on the Plague, 4to, p. 137. 
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were little regarded by people till the 
fever feized them, very often all of a fud- 
den, a few hours afterwards. Upon the 
firft complaint of this pain of the head, they 
had fix or eight ounces of blood taken from 
the arm. Some fell into large {weats or 
plentiful breathings foon after ‘bleeding, by 
which their lifer dats went off; but thofe 
that did not fweat, and their complaints con- 
tinued, took a vomit of ipecac foon after 
bleeding, and, the night after the vomit, 
fell into the like fweats, by the plentiful 
ufe of tepid diluents and warm covering. 
After thefe applications, the diftemper never 
formed itfelf, as it ever did when thefe 
_ complaints were neglected; although many 
had a brifk acute hve! after or in the time 
of their adminiftration, for the fpace of 
twelve or twenty-four hours, of the fame 
nature with this fever when once formed ; 
and all were more or lefs feverifh in the 
time of their fweats, which however went 
off with them, and never returned. In all 
thofe that were bled, even in thefe circum- 
fiances, the blood was thin, watery, and 
.feemingly diffolved, and that in winter; a 
thing very uncommon at that time of year 
m Virginia® 


* See Philadelphia Medicai Mufeum, No, 1. 
» 2 
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Dr. Dryfdale, in the work quoted above, 
remarks .upon this point, that bleed- 
ing, when ufed quickly after the attack, 
brought the fever to a clofe on the firft or 
fecond day in a variety of inftances. In 
fome, he fays, the difeafe difappeared al- 
moft immediately. Bleeding feldom prov- 
ed ferviceable after the thind day. The 
blood during the ftate of oppreffion, and in 
the firft bleeding, fometimes appeared dif- 
folved; but in fucceeding bleeding’s it was 
often found to have acquired a firm confift- 
ence. 


Dr. Rufh, in his defcription of the fever - 
which raged with fo much violence at Phi- 
ladelphia in 1797 (p. 125), remarks, that 
during the exiftence of the premonitory 
fymptoms, and, before patients were con- 
fined to their rooms, a gentle purge, or the 
ofs of a few ounces of blood, in many hun- | 
dred inftances prevented the formation of 
the fever. He did not meet, he fays, with 
a fingle exception to this remark. He ob- 
oo that the mind was feldom affected 
by delirium after the lofs of blood, and 
that, when bloodletting had not been ufed, 
patients frequently died with convulfions. 
One lady, he remarks, was fo weak in her 
vifion, that fhe hardly knew her friends at 
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her bedfide. This alarming fymptom fud- 
denly yielded to the lofs of four ounces of 
blood. ‘‘ I began the cure,’’ he adds, ‘* in 
moft cafes by bleeding, when I was called 
on the firft day of the difeafe, and was hap- 
py in obferving its ufual falutary effects in 
its early ftage. On the fecond day it fre- 
quently failed of doing fervice, and on the 
fubfequent days of the fever I believe it 
often did harm.’’ P. 1006. 


He adduces a ftriking inftance of the pre- 
ventive power of bloodletting and abft1- 
nence, that was communicated to him by 
Dr. Borland, of the Britifh military hof- 
pitals in the Weft Indies. <* In the begin- 
ning of Auguft 1797, one hundred and nine 
Dutch artillery men arrived at Port-au- 
Prince in the ifland of St. Domingo, in the 
Bangalore tranfport. ‘The florid appear- 
ance of the men, their heavy cumberfome 
clothing, and the feafon of the year, feem- 
ed all unfavourable omens of the melancholy 
_ fate we prefumed awaited them. It was, 
however, thought a favourable opportunity 
by Dr. Jackfon and myfelf to try what 
could be done in warding off the fever. It 
was accordingly fuggefted to Monf. Contu- 
rier, the chief furgeon of the foreign troops 
and the furgeon to the regiment, that the 
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whole detachment fhould be blooded freely, 
and that, the morning after, a dofe of phy- 
fic fhould be adminiftered to every man. 
This was implicitly complied with in a day 
or two after, and at this moment in which 
I write, although a period of four months 
has elapfed, but two of that detachment have 
died, one of whom was in a dangerous ftate 
when he landed; a fuccefs unparalleled dur- 
ing the war, in St. Domingo. It is true, 
feveral have been attacked with the difeafe ; 
but in thofe the fymptoms were lefs violent, 
and readily fubfided by the early ufe of the 
lancet. The crew of the Bangalore, on her 
arrival at Port-au-Prince, confifted of twen- 
ty-eight men. With them, no preventive 
plan was followed: in a very few weeks 
eight died, and, at prefent, of the original 
number but fourteen remain.”’ 


It appears probable, alfo, that much of 
the fuccefs derivable from bloodletting as a 
remedy for fever depends upon the quantity 
as well as the earlinefs of the evacuation, 
Sydenham, who had much experience of the 
effects of bleeding in the treatment of fever, 
and who reckoned it among the moft power- 
ful of! remedies in this cafe, obferved it to 
be injurious when not carried to a fufficient 
length. He does not wonder, he fays, that 
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it fhould fail when fparingly employed, or 
late in the difeafe, after the petechial tu- 
mours fhewed themfelves ; for, when only a 
fmall quantity of blood is taken away, the 
bufinefs is taken out of Nature’s hands while 
fhe is exerting all her powers in protruding 
them, and no other efficacious means are 
 fubftituted for evacuating the morbific mat- 
ter*®. He quotes a long paffage on the fub- 
ject from Botallus, who laid the whole ftrefs 
of the cure in this cafe on large and repeat- 
ed bleeding. Botallus fays, he was con- 
firmed in the propriety of this practice by 
fifteen years’ conftant experience. He, equal- 
ly with Sydenham, difapproves of half mea- 
fures; and afks, whether it is a matter of 
wonder that a patient fhould die under the 
lofs of a fingle pound of blood in a difeafe 
which requires, perhaps, for its cure the lofs 
of four pounds ?—The reafoning of Syden- 
ham upon this occafion will not gain much 
attention at prefent; but we are not enti- 
tled on this account to. reject the practical 
fact, which notwithftanding might be well 
founded. | 


The quantity of blood drawn by Dr. Ruth 
in the Philadelphia fever was in many cafes 


@ Sydenham on the Peftilential Fever of 1665 and 1606, 
| S 4 
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very large, and the recovery of the patients 
under fuch circumftances is an irefragable 
proof of the utility of the practice. Such 
treatment could not have been nugatory: if 
wrong, it muft have proved fatal. The 
truth of the ftatement is put beyond quef- 
tion, by reference to the names of the parties 
with whom the ‘practice was adopted. A 
few patients, Dr. Ruth fays, required the . 
lofs of a hundred ounces of blood to cure 
them. Andeven more than this was taken 
away in many inftances by others. ‘The 
following phyficians of Philadelphia, who 
adopted the practice recommended by Dr. 
Ruth, drew the quantities of blood annexed 
to their refpective names from the perfons 
mentioned. 


Dr. Dewees took 176 oz. from Dr. Phyfick 


Dr. Griffits-------- 110------------ Mr. 5. Vhompfon 
Dr. Stewart------- 106------------ Mrs. M‘Phail 
Dr. Cooper ------- 150------------ Mr. David Evans 
Dr. Gillefpie------ 103------------ Himfelf. 


All the above, Dr. Rush adds, had a ra- 
pid and eafy recovery, and now enjoy good 
health. He loft but one patient who had 
been the fubject of early and copious bleed- 
ing; and his death was evidently occafion- 


ed by a fupper of beef-{teaks and porter, 
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after he had exhibited the moft promifing 


figns of convalefcence™. 


Dr. Dryfdale’s rule as to quantity was, 
when the weather became cool, to bleed till 
-the pulfe began to lofe its fulnefs and ten- 
fion, or till the pains began to moderate. 
It fometimes, he obferves, required twenty 
ounces to produce thefe effects. In fome 
cafes, fixteen or twenty ounces were drawn 
every fix or feven hours, till the violent 
fymptoms abated. In one inftance, fixty 
ounces were drawn in the fpace of twenty 
hours, with the defired event. During the 
continuance of great heat in the weather, 
fmall and repeated bleedings were found 
more fuccefsful. 


Fainting, Dr. Dryfdale obferves, feldom 
occurred from bleeding in the yellow fever. 
Weak women lott fifteen or twenty ounces, 
and delicate girls of nine years of age twelve 
ounces or more, without inconvenience. 
Perfons were bled without fainting in this 
difeafe, who, on former occafions, always 
fainted from bleeding. 


No violent cafe, he adds, was cured by 


* Op. cit., p. 109. 
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one or two bleedings ; while not one patient 
died who was bled four or more times, but 
feveral died who were bled lefs frequently*. 
This agrees exactly with what Cleghorn 
remarks with regard to an epidemic pleurify 
(fever complicated with inflammation of the 
lungs) that prevailed at Minorcat. He 
found, he fays, that infufficient bleeding 
did more harm than good: he then took 
away thirty or forty ounces within the firft 
three days. Butthisdidnotdo. He there- 
sore bled till the pains abated, or faintnefs 
came on, which often required the lofs of 
fixteen, twenty, or twenty-four ounces. 
‘his was repeated in the afternoon, or the 
next day, if the fymptoms continued vio- 
lent. From forty-eight to fifty-four ounces 
were often thus taken away in twenty-four 
hours. By thefe means, he fays, the dif- 
eafe was as effectually removed as in any 
diftemper whatever. 


As the fpeedy and complete cure of in- 
flammations in general is found to depend 
very much upon bloodletting being carried 
toa fufficient extent, in cafes where it 1s 
clearly indicated, fo the fame feems to hold 
good with regard to fever. ‘* It was fur- 
prizing to poe? fays Cleghorn, in the 


* Philadelphia Medical Mufaum, loc; cit. 
+ Difeafes of Minorca, p, 250. 
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paflage alluded to above, ‘* how quickly 
the fick recovered their health and ftrength, 
notwithfianding the great lofs of blood they 
had fuftained ; swailitler many, who had been 
bled more fparingly, continued in a lan- 
guid infirm ftate for months, without being 


able to get rid of the cough and pain in the 
breaft*.” 


Similar confequences very frequently enfue 
in regard to fimple fevers, when fuffered to 
run ae courfe without any attempt being 
made to arrett their progrefs. Diforganiza- 
tion in greater or leis degree (the never-failing 
refult of violent and long-continued inflam- 
mation), takes place in the brain (as in the 
other cafe in the lungs), and the organ is 
long afterwards incompetent to the perfect 
performance of its functions. Hence ditirefl- 
ing headachs, general debility, partial para- 
lyfis, mental imbecility, with a long train of 
anomalous affections unmeaningly denomi- 
nated wervous, are the frequent confequences 
of fever, and often continue during lifet. 


*® Ibid. p..282, 

+ ‘© In febribus quibufcunque feré continuis, fiquando 
difficile aut imperfecté judicantur, affectus pertinaces, fcil. 
vigiliz, necnen deliria, tremores, motus convulfivi, et diu 
herentes nervofarum partium imbecillitates fequuntur.” 
Willis De Febre, cap. 9: and again, cap. 10, fpeaking of 
the putrid fever, he fays, ‘ Sepius silebradi, quando mor- 
bus crifi non folvitur, zgroti longa zgritudine decumbunt, 
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The propriety of the evacuating practice 
in the fevers above defcribed is ‘corinne 
by the injurious effects of remedies of an op- 
pofite defcription, as wine and opium. Dr. 
Dryfdale remarks, that they aggravated all 
the fymptoms. And the fame obfervation 
has been made by Wade, Mofeley, and 
many others. Schenkius declares that wine 
defiroyed all thofe who took in the Hun- 


marian fever, a difeafe of the peftilential 


pare 


From what has been now faid, the con- 
clufion, I think, 1s inevitable, that, what- 
ever opinion may be formed with regard to 
bloodletting as a general remedy for fever, 
it is, under many circumftances of the dif- 
eafe, not only fafe, and practicable with 
impunity, but proves a prompt and effect- 
ual cure ;—that, when employed in the firft 


fiage of the difeafe, it 1s often capable of ob-. 


viating the fymptoms of greatelt danger that 
are apt to arife towards the end of fevers of 
a malignant character ;—-and that, on many 
occafions, it either prevents the action of the 
caufe of fever on the body altogether, or 


et motibus convulfivis et tremulis fiunt obnoxii,” Such 
effects are only oblerved to follow fevers,. not other acute 
diforders, and evidently depend on an inipeieas perform= 
ance of the fenforial functions. 


- 


“ a. a 
SS ee, then 
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renders its effects comparatively mild and 
free from danger. Of all this, [ truft, fuf- 
ficient evidence has been adduced. 


The arduoufnefs of the tafk, and that which 
demands the moft ferious, attention of phy- 
ficians, is to make the neceffary difcrimina- 
tion; to difcover the. particular cafes and 
Rance need under which the practice may 
be beneficial or otherwife—/ic /Jabor, hoc 
ofus ef. This isa fubject of great difli- 
culty, and one with regard to which much 
remains to be done. It requires for its 
complete elucidation, long and affiduous 
obfervation under every variety of circum- 
fiance and fituation ; with a mind uninflu- 
enced by prejudice, and unbiafled by pre- 
conceived opinions. It is not, indeed, the 
work of an individual, and hardly of an 
age; and can only be accomplifhed by the 

united and perfevering efforts of the many. 


It is a matter of the firft importance to 
difcover the particular fymptoms in fever 
that indicate the propriety of venefection ; 
and, on the other hand, no lefs fo to be- 
come acquainted with she circurnftances that 
contraindicate its ufe. Are we to be guid- 
ed by the appearances of general firene “th in 
the fyftem; by the habit ioe body, age, or 
previous fiate of health of the patient; by 
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the ftate of the pulfe; or by what other cir- 
cumftances? Thefe are queftions that at 
prefent can only be imperfectly anfwered. 


As far as can be judged from our prefent 
experience of the fubject, it would feem that 
the moft violent* ftate of fever is the beft 
adapted to this practice. We have feen 
that it has been employed with the greateft 
' freedom, and the moft decidedly good ef- 
fects, in the plague, peftilential fever, and 
in the.camp, hofpital, and jail fever; in a 
word, in all thofe whofe fatality and vio- 
lence have juftly been fiigmatized by the 
term malignity. While, by moderate bleed- 
ing, aided by an abftemious mode of liv- 
ing, together with the temperate ufe of re- 
medies calculated to diminifh the irritability 
of the fyftem, and confequently to render it 
lefs obnoxious to the action of the caufes of 
fever (fuch as the Peruvian bark and a guard- 
ed ufe of wine and alkohol), there is reafon 
to believe that perfons living in the midft of 
contagion may often efcape its effects alto- 
gether; or where thefe take place, the fu- 


* By the term violent fever, I do not mean mere violence 
of general vafcular action, but that variety of the difeafe in 
which the pathognomonic fymptoms are moft ftrongly 
marked, viz., the affection of the fenforium and functions 
immediately dependent on it. 


\ 
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ture difeafe appears with mitigated fymp- 
toms, and of a benign character. 


It is equally certain, from the teftimony 
already adduced, that the proftration of 
ftrength which accompanies.the firft attack 
of thefe fevers, as manifefted in the mufcles 
of voluntary motion and in the organs of 
fenfe, does not contraindicate venefection, 
if employed fufficiently early 5 for exan pees 
within a day or two of the attack. Nor i 
a ftrong’, open, full pulfe an sicilGen file 
requifite, in order to warrant the practice. 
The action of. the vafcular fyiiem is fome- 
times opprefled in difeafes, as well as the 
voluntary power; the pulfe then becomes low, 
feeble, and obfcure, but rifes after bleeding ; 
——a fure indication this of the fafety and pro- 
priety of the evacuation, and generally, per- 
haps, of the neceflity of repeating: it. 


The heart, like other organs, derives its 
energy, mediately or immediately, from the 
brain. When the latter isin a ftate of morbid 
action, and its functions thereby in.a great 
meafure prevented from going on, it is not 
to be wondered at that the heart and vafcu- 
lar fyftem fhould occafonally fuffer. This 
probably depends in fome degree on the 
particular part of the brain that is affected. 
The cerebellum, we know, has a more di- 
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rect influence on the heart than the cerebrum, 
which 1s more particularly devoted to the 
organs of fenfe and the mufcles of voluntary 
motion. | 


It is in hot climates efpecially that fevers 
are found to aflume the characters of ma- 
lignity above mentioned. In thefe fitua- 
tions, all inflammations run their courfe 
with rapidity and violence: whatever is to 
be done by art in fuch cafes, muft be done 
promptly and with vigour. Whether the: 
lungs, the abdominal vifcera, or the brain 
in fever, be the feat of inflammation, there 
is no fafety but in large and {peedy evacu- 
ations, both by bleeding and other ways. | 


Such violence, however, in the character of: 
fever is not exclufively confined to intertro- 
pical regions. ‘The experience of the laft 
two or three years has fhewn, that this dif- 
eafe, when imported into temperate climates, _ 
and favoured by the hot feafon, preferves 
its malignant character, and calls for equal- 
ly vigorous meafures to fupprefs it. ‘This 
has been the cafe at Gibraltar, Cadiz, and 
other parts of Spain fituated in the Mediter- 
ranean; and there is no reafon to believe 
that higher latitudes are altogether exempt 
from the danger of importation, though the 
difeafe might be expected to fhew itfelf 
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with milder fymptoms. Even in our own 
climate, fevers now and then appear with 
their moft formidable train of fymptoms ; 
and the experience of former times has 
fhewn that this would more frequently be 
the cafe, were cleanlinefs and ventilation 
lefs attended to. 


The great and immediate relief experi- 
enced from copious bloodletting in the fe- 
vers above defcribed, is only to be account- 
ed for, as it appears to me, upon the iuppo- 
fition of the difeafe having its foundation in 
the mofi active topical inflammation. Upon 
every other hypothefis that has been given 
refpecting the nature of fever, the practice 
is quite unintelligible: upon that which I 
dhave endeavoured to fupport, it 1s eafily 
explained; being in perfect analogy with 
the treatment of other inflammations. 


It is a more difficult matter to determine 
with regard to the propriety of bloodletting 
in the mild form of fever, fuch as it com- 
_ monly appears in this country at prefent, 
and perhaps in fimilar latitudes in gene- 
ral, under fimilar circumftances, There is 
nothing, it muft be owned, in the ordinary 
character of the tyfhus mitior, or low nerv- 
ous fever, either in regard to pain or vat- 


i ee Ps é. 
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cular action, that feems imperioufly to 
demand fo active a mode of cure. In 
fact, fo contrary is bloodletting in thefe 
cafes to the ideas and practice of the gene- 
rality of modern phyficians, that he who 
fhould venture to propofe it among the or- 
dinary means of cure would {carcely efcape 
the charge of rafhnefs. I may repeat here, 
however, what was remarked above, that 
the repugnance to bloodletting which at pre- 
fent fubfifts among practitioners is founded 
more in opinion than in obfervation. Few, 
aif any, of thofe who now condemn it, have 
ever witnefled its employment, and are there- 
fore not competent to decide the queftion. 


It is natural enough, that thofe who con- 
fider debility as the effential part, or prox- 
imate caufe, of typhus, fhould look with 
abhorrence on a practice that fo powerfully 
and rapidly reduces the firength of the fy{f- 
tem. But if my idea of the nature of fever 
be at all well founded, the matter appears 
ina very different light. We may without 
any difficulty conceive that the difeafe will, 
in many inftances, yield to bloodletting ; 
while, in many others, this may be a lefs 
proper remedy : juft as happens with regard 
to other inflammations ; which are fometimes 
beft treated by active evacuations, and at 
ethers by a totally oppofite method of cure. 
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If the debility obferved in typhus at its 
very commencement be, as I fuppote, the con- 
fequence of topical inflammation in the brain, 
and not the immediate effect of the remote 
caufe, then it is plain, from theory, that 
whatever 1s capable of relieving or diminifh- 
ing the quantum of topical difeafe 1s the 
proper remedy, whether it be a debilitating 
power, or act in any other way. In fuch 
cafe, bloodletting, by reftoring the fource 
of ftrength and energy to the proper exer- 
cife of its functions, may be faid in reality 
to be a firengthening remedy ; and fuch it 
actually proves to be, both in malignant 
fever, and in various topical inflammations, 
under which the powers of the fyftem are 
deprefled, or, as it were, abforbed in the 
affected. part. The pulfe, in thefe cafes, 
that was before f{mall, contracted, feeble, 
and eafily compreflible, becomes after bleed- 
ing large, open, and ftrong ; and the volun- 
tary mufcles recover a confiderable degree of 
their former activity. 


Whether, in fact, bloodletting be capa- 
ble of producing fuch effects in ordinary ty- 
phus fever, is a queftion that can only be 
decided by experience; and to this I with to 
refer it. There will be found in the fecond 
part of this work fome cafes that tend to 
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prove the affirmative ; but they are too few 
to eftablifh fo important a point in regard to 
general practice. On this account, I give 
them with much hefitation, though with en- 
tire confidence as to the correctnefs of the 
{tatement, which is certainly not overcharg- 
ed. What I fhall at prefent obferve further 
on the fubject, is, I readily acknowledge, 
chiefly theoretical,—a deduction merely from 
the doctrine I have endeavoured to lay 
down; and therefore to be received with due 
caution. 


It has been faid, and urged as an argu- 
ment to prove that typhus or low nervous 
fever confifts eflentially in debility, that 
women, and, in general, the delicate and 
infirm, are more fufceptible of the infection 
of thefe fevers than the {trong and vigorous. 
Of the truth of this, judging from my own 
obfervation, Iam by no means convinced. 
One fource of fallacy here has been already 
mentioned ; viz., that fuch perfons, from 
being ufually employed in domeftic offices 
about the fick, are confequently more in the 
way of contagion. But admitting the fact, 
that the feeble and debilitated are more fu- 
{ceptible, it is certain that the difeafe attacks 
the robuft and vigorous with greater violence, 
and that fuch are more endangered by it. 
The proftration of firength in the latter 1s at 
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leaft as great as in the former. But 1s it 
conceivable that a perfon, who, but a few 
hours before, could have borne, without de- 
triment, the lofs of a pound or two of blood, 


and whom we fhould not hefitate to bleed - | 


to this amount, in the event of his being 
attacked with pulmonary inflammation or 
yarious other difeafes, can be brought into’ 
danger by the lofs of a few ounces of blood, 
where there has been, in this fhort interval, 
no evacuation of any kind, nor exhauftion 
of the vital powers by exceffive exertion? 


The powers of the fyftem in fever are de- 
preffed, not abfolutely weakened; like a 
{pring which is prevented acting by a 
weight, but which neverthelefs ftill retains 
its elafticity, ready to act when the oppreff- 
ing force is taken away. The difference 
| between this depreflion of ftrength and ab- 
folute weaknefs is very obvious, and has 
been noticed by phyficians of the beft ob- 
fervation. It is in nothing more ftriking 
than in this refpect, that depreflion of 
firength difappears at once by the removal 
of the difeafe which occafioned it, even 
though this be effected by bloodletting, or 
other debilitating means ; while actual weak- 
nefs, as it was at the firft independent of 
the difeafe, or at leaft only a remote confe- 
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quence of it, fo it remains though ‘the dif- 
eafe which it accompanies be removed. 


According to the principles here advanced, 
as the mild form of fever, and the more vi- 
olent or malignant, differ from one another 
chiefly in degree, not in their nature or feat, 
it might be concluded, d frior7, that the 
fame mode of treatment would be proper in 
both; with this difference, however, that 
while the malignant fever, by its rapidity 
and violence, demands and juftifies the ufe 
of the moft active means for fupprefling it, 
the low nervous kind, being attended with 
comparatively but little danger, may often 
be fafely entrufted to milder remedies, and 
which are not fo liable to abufe or mifappli- 
cation. | 


Still it is of importance, and highly de- 
firable, to be able to detect, as far as pof- 
fible, the circumftances in which a more 
active mode of cure ought to be employed ; 
with the view of cutting fhort, or of bring- 
ing to a fpeedier termination, the fevers of 
temperate cliunates. It argues little mm fa- 
vour of our art, that a fever is fuffered to 
run through its courfe of three weeks or a 
month of active difeafe, and twice as long 
a period of convalefcence, almoft without 
an attempt being made to arreft its progrefs : 
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for the treatment of fevers at prefent can be. 
confidered as little better than palliative. 


The limitations to the ufe of bloodlet- 
ting in typhus (fuppofing it to be pro- 
per) appear to me at prefent, from a 
theoretical view of the fubject, and accord- 
ing to the experience I yet have had, to be 
principally the following :—/r/f, that it be 
confined, as in malignant fever, to the very 
early ftagre of the difeafe ; as it is at this pe- 
riod that the topical affection, in all cafes of 
inflammation, is moft eafily fuperfeded and 
overcome :—/econdly, that 1t be employ- 
ed only in habits of previous ftrength ; 
fuch, in a word, as we fhould not hefitate 
to have recourfe to bloodletting in, in the 
cafe of their being attacked by other inflam- 
mations. Under thefe reftrictions, and with 
due regard to quantity, I cannot eafily 
bring myfelf to believe that ,the practice 
would be attended with hazard, or that it 
would not contribute materially to check 
the progrefs of the difeafe, as readily as in 
other inflammations. But however impreff- 
ed I may be with the juftnefs of this reafon- 
ing, it 1s with extreme caution that I would 
apply it in practice, or recommend it to 
the adoption of others; and not, indeed, 
without the fulleft conviction that the object 
aimed at, namely, the cutting fhort the pro- 
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grefs of the difeafe, is one of confiderable 
magnitude, and capable of being attained 
without, upon the whole, increafing the pa- 
tient’s rifk, 


When fevers of this defcription occur in 
habits previoufly weak and infirm, the pro- 
priety of bloodletting appears doubtful ; or 
rather would feem, at firft view, to be ob- 
vioufly and totally improper ; and efpecially 
as the fatality of the difeafe in general, 
under proper management, 1s not fo great 
as to juftify, in the opinion of many, the 
employment of a remedy that, if ill applied, 
may be attended with dangerous confe- 
quences. Even here, however, the objection 
is probably rather {peculative, than the re- 
fult of actual experience ; for fcarcely any 
one, at prefent, thinks of employing vene- 
fection under circumftances of this kind. 
We have ftill much to learn with regard to 
the effects of bloodletting in difeafes in ge- 
neral. That it cannot be employed, with- 
out injury, in weak habits, to the fame ex- 
tent as in the ftrong, is very manifeft from 
experience ; but it has not been fo clearly 
proved that it may not be an ufeful auxili- 
ary, when nicely adjufted to the exifting 
ftate of the fyftem. , 


Where the firength of a patient 1s fuch, 
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as not to bear the lofs of fix or eight ounces 


of blood, it is feldom thought right to pre- 
{cribe venefection at all, which is in fuch 
cafes almoft univerfally deemed improper. 
Such a conclufion, however, appears to me 
to be queftionable. 


In a great number of difeafes, it is fufficient 
that a change be induced in the general 
fiate and mode of acting of the tyftem, in 
order to effect a cure: and this may be often 
accomplifhed by different and oppoiite means, 
without any regard to proximate caufes. 
Bloodletting’ is a remedy eminently capable 
of inducing fuch a change, and has oiien 
effected cures where, from theory, it has 
been fuppofed to be contraindicated. Very 
fenfible and decided effects are frequently 
produced by the lofs of fmall quantities of 
blood. Thus, it is not unufual to obferve 
fainting take place even in ftrong men, upon 
the lois of a few ounces of blood from the 
arm ; a decided proof of an entire change in 
the action of the veflels of the brain. 


In an inftance of Axeumonia lately witnefi- 
ed of three weeks ftanding, in which blood- 
letting had been neglected at the beginning, 
and in which, from the continuance of pain 
and fever, with great difficulty of breathing, 
and a pulfe approaching to the hectic fiate, 
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fuppuration was to be appreheaded, the lofs 
of only three ounces of blood produced a 
very fenfible feeling of weaknefs in the pa- 
tient, which did not vo off for feveral days. 
The benefit received, diptieelia was not the 
lefs certain. ‘The pain was almoft inftantly 
relieved by it, the fever and quicknefs of 
pulfe diminifhed, the expectoration became 
free ; and from this moment might be dated 
the commencement of the patient’ 8 recovery, 
which was evidently accelerated by a fre- 
quent repetition of bloodletting to the fame 
amount, at intervals of fix or eight days. 
The blood, at firft, was covered with a thick 
inflanaedtory ees and the coagulum_ be- 
came contratted into almoft a slobular form ; 
but this appearance of the blood gradually 
diminifhed as the difeafe fubfided. 


In cafes where the ftrength does not ad- 
mit of making bloodletting the principal 
means of cure, it may ftll, in reduced quan- 
tity, prove an ufeful auxiliary, and render 
the ufe of other means both fafer and more 
effectual. In other difeafes confifting in 
inflammation, this is well known to be the 
-cafe, particularly with regard to Alifters, 
opiates, and diaphoretics of a flimulant na- 
ture. Thefe can often be employed with fafe- 
ty and effect after bleeding, though they are 
frequently injurious before. And evidence 
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to the fame purpofe has been adduced in re- 
gard to fevers. 


Upon the whole, it is obfervation and ex- 
perience that muft decide ultimately as to 
the precile value of bloodletting as a remeay 
for fever. I only with to ther’ that while 
the practice may be fupported upon theore- 
tical grounds, and on analogy ; and has in 
fome degree been fanctioned by experience ; 
the objections that have been made to it are 
likewife in a great meafure theoretical : and, 
therefore, that the queftion ought {till to be 
confidered as undetermined, and referred to 
experience alone, as the only means of fatis- 


— factorily deciding it. 


Admitting bloodletting to be, on certain 
‘occafions, a proper remedy for fever, fome 
advantage may be derived, at times, from 
the particular mode of adminiftering it. If 
fever confift eflentially in a topical inflam- 
mation of the brain, it ought, like other in- 
flammations, to be fufceptible of relief from 
topical remedies. On this ground, there is, 
in fact, an entire analogy between fever and 
other inflammations. ‘Thofe who have ob- 
jected to general bloodletting for the cure of 
fever have not hefitated to recur to local 
evacuations of blood from the head, in cafes 
where the functions of the brain were ob- 
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ferved to be more than ordinarily affected. 
And by this means, not only the moft prefl- 
ing fymptoms have been relieved, but the 
whole difeafe has fometimes been carried off. 


There are many cafes where general 
bloodletting may appear objectionable in 
fever ; as in debilitated habits, in infants, and 
under other circumiftances which will readily. 
occur to practitioners, and which prohibit 
its employment in other inflammations. In 
fuch cafes, local bleeding, as by leeches or 
cupping, may form an important addition 
to the other means of cure. 


Opening the temporal artery has been 
propofed and practifed, as the moft power- 
ful means of moderating vafcular action in 
the brain. But to this there are, I think, 
weighty objections. ‘The blood in this way 
cannot be drawn fo quickly as by venefec- 
‘tion, a circumftance that 1s occafionally of 
fome moment. Nor does it appear likely 
that dividing a {mall branch of the external 
carotid in the temple can be productive of 
any fpecific benefit, or materially influence 
the condition of the large vefflels which im- 
mediately fupply the brain with blood, to 
wit, the internal carotid and vertebral arte- 
ries; for the connection of. thefe with the 
gninute branches. of the external carotid ar- 
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tery is trifling and remote. But the greateft 
objection to the practice of opening the 
temporal artery arifes from the confequences 
of the operation. ‘The preflure neceflarily 
applied, in order to guard againft future 
hemorrhage, interrupts the citculation in a 
number of the fuperficial veflels of the head, 
and of courfe tends more or lefs to increafe 
the force of circulation in thofe that are 
free. This effect mult be communicated in 
fome degree to the internal carotid arteries ; 
at leaft it muft be fo, if there is any found- 
ation for the fpecific advantages expected to 
be derived from opening thefe vefiels. 


Bleeding from the jugular vein would 
feem to promife the greateft advantages in 
affections of the head; while this veflel, 
from its fize and fuperficial fituation, offers 
every facility in the operation. It was a 
general practice with the ancients to bleed 
in this vein, in all inflammatory diforders 
of the head and neck: in modern times, 
however, the practice has gone greatly into 
difufe, though probably unde! fervedly. The 
free eetienmted ti on there is between the 
branches of the external and internal jugu- 
lars, cannot but render the drawing of 
blood by the former a ready and powerful 
means of leffening the force of circulation 
within the head. Accordingly, it has been 
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obferved that fainting takes place more read- 
ily by bleeding from the jugalar, than in 
the ordinary mode of venefection in the 
arm*,—a clear proof this of a fufpenfion of 
action in the veffels of the brain. Bonetus 
informs us, that, in the year 1768, fevers 
were very prevalent, in which the brain was 
more than ufually affected. Bleeding large- 
ly from the jugular vein was found a fove- 
reign remedy in thefe cafest. 

Dr. Fordyce (whofe obfervations in. re- 
gard to practical points are always entitled 
to great aticntion), in the paflages quoted 
below, declares himfelf hoftile to the ufe of 
bloodletting in fevers. <‘* If the difeafe 
which the author has endeavoured to define 
as fever be only meant, the taking blood 
from a large vein, in any part of the body. 
indifcriminately, never diminifhed, fhorten- — 
ed, nor carried off a fever in any cafe he has 
feen; wor has he found any on record in 
which it had this effect.{’—And he adds, 
‘¢ taking away blood from the arm, or from 
any large vein, neither increafes nor dimi- 
nifhes a fever, nor alters its courfe, as far 
as he has feen.”’ 


* Heifter’s Surgery, p. II, fect. 1, c. 7. 
+ Sepulchret. Anat., lib. 4, fect. 1, ebf. 3, 
t Third Dif. on Fever, p.2, p. 5. 
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Again—“ The further debility arifing 
from. emptying the vellels, by taking away 
a quantity of blood, is often fuch as to de- 
{troy the patient in the remaining part of 
the difeafe. Patients in confequence have 
been very often cut off, where blood has 
been taken indifcriminately from any large 
vein at the beginning of the difeafe, as the 
author has ase ina oreat many cates e 


This would feem decifive againft the 
practice of bleeding in fever: but it is to 
be taken with fome confideration. Dr. 
Fordyce is here giving the refult merely of 
his own obfervation; and, as his practice 
was confined to London, his remarks apply, 
of courfe, only to the difeafe as it appears 
in temperate climates, and even as modi- 
fied by the’air and modes of life of a large 
city. Allowing, therefore, that he is cor- 
rect in his obfervation, it cannot jufily ap- 
ply to fever under other circumftances. 


When he fays, that he has neither feen, 
nor found any inflance on record, in which 
bloodletting has had the effect of diminifh- 
ing, fhortening, or carrying off a fever, he 
goes farther than the hiftory of the difeafe 
will bear him out ; for indubitable evidence 


* Third Dif: on Fever, p. 12. 
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has been brought forward (and more will be 
hereafter adduced), in which the contrary 
has taken place. There is likewife an ob- 
vious inconfiftency in the pafflages quoted 
above, which muft tend to weaken their ef- 
fect. He fays, ‘‘ the further debility arif- 
ing from emptying the veflels by taking 
away a quantity of blood, is often fuch as 
to deftroy the patient in the remaining part 
of the difeafe ;’’ yet he had juft before re- 
marked, ‘* that taking away blood from 
the arm, or from any large vein, neither 
increafes nor diminifhes a fever, zor alfers 
its coutfe, as far as he has feen.”’ 


Another objection might be made to the 
opinions above given; which is, that no at- 
tention appears to have been paid to the 
circumftances of time and quantity, circum- 
{tances which, it 1s evident from what has 
been already obferved, materially influence 
the refult. 


But even allowing Dr. Fordyce’s objec- 
tions to general bloodletting as a remedy for 
fever to be ever fo well founded, his tefti- 
mony in favour of local bleeding from the 
veffels of the head and neck is ftrong and 
decifive ; not merely as mitigating the moft 
prefling fymptoms, but in entirely carrying 
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off the difeafe : ~ may be feen in the fol- 
lowing paflages. 


«< Taking away blood from the veflels of 
the head has, in fome cafes,’’ he remarks, 
‘< immediately carried off fever: it has alfo 
tended to diminifh delirium accompanied 
with fulnefs of the vellels of the head, even 
when it does not fhorten the difeafe*.”’ 


“< In the fecond fpecies of delirium (i. e., 
attended with fulnefs of the veflels of the ~ 
eye, flufhing in the face, and, on diffection, 
‘fulnefs of the veffels of the brain), taking 
away blood by opening the external jugular 
vein, and letting: five or fix ounces of blood 
flow out, has diminifhed the delirium con- 
fiderably, fometimes has carried it off entire- 
ly, aud with it the whole fever. ‘The fame 
effects have been produced by applying two, 
or three, or four leeches :—this laft method 
is more efficacioust.”’ 


‘< At the beginning of fever, it happens 
fometimes that very violent pain takes place 
in the forehead, which feels to the patient 
as if it affected the integuments of the cra- 


* Third Diff. on Fever, loc. cit. 
+ Ibid. p. i127. 
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nium, and were merely external. In this 
cafe, the author has feen three or four leeches, 
applied to the temples, give confiderable re- 
lief to the patient, by removing the pain ; 
and fometimes they have carried off the 
whole fever™.”’ 


Upon the above I would only remark, 
that it appears difficult to conceive a reafon 
why bleeding from the jugular veins, or by 
leeches to the temples, fhould not only re- 
lieve a particular fymptom, but fometimes 
carry off the whole difeafe, 1f this had not 
its feat effentially in the head, and were not 
of an inflammatory nature. 


Upon the whole it may be obferved, that 
‘the well eftablifhed fact, of the cure of fevers 
of different defcriptions by large and repeat- 
ed bloodletting, is totally irreconcileable 
with any of the hypothefes heretofore given. 
with refpect to the nature and feat of the . 
difeafe ; while it is readily explained, as it 
appears to me, upon the principle here af- 
fumed. It demonftrates in the cleareft man- 
ner that the difeafe 1s not feated in the ge- 
neral mafs of fluids; for the removal of a 
few ounces, or even pounds, of blood could 


* Third Dif: on Fever, p. 129. 
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have no effect in altering the compofition of 
the whole mafs, nor in withdrawing a caufe 
that is univerfally diffufed through the 
fyftem. Nor can fever be owing effentially | 
to any fpiffitude, or tenuity, or putrefcency 
of the circulating fluids; for we find the 
blood, when drawn in fever, putting on at 
different ‘times, a variety of appearances, 
while at others it is not vifibly changed 
from the natural ftate. It cannot depend 
upon debility as its proximate caufe, whe- 
ther this be fuppofed to occafion fpafm fol- 
lowed by reaction in the fyftem, or to con- 
tinue through the whole courfe of the dif- 
eafe; for debility that is primary and effen- 
tial cannot, furely, be removed by lofs of 


blood. 


In no other way, as I believe, can the 
fymptoms of malignant fever be explained, 
nor the cure of it by bloodletting be under- 


 ftood, than by the admiffion of inflamma- 


tion in the brain as the eflential or proxi- 
mate caufe. Admit this, and the difficulties 
vanifh. Wecan readily underftand, upon 
this principle, why the action of remote 
parts, and indeed of every part, of the 
- fyftem, fhould languifh or be ill performed, 
when the great center of fenfation and move- 
ment is itfelf rendered incapable of duly 
bg 
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continuing its functions: we can fee why 
early and copious bleeding fhould antici- 
pate, as it were, and prevent the appear- 
ance of the moft malignant fymptoms in - 
the fubfequent ftages of the difeafe; for by 
diminifhing (where it does not totally cure) 
the topical affection in the brain, this im- 
portant organ is enabled to carry on its 
functions more perfectly than it could other- 
wife have done: we fee, in fine, why the 
young and vigorous, and the plethoric, fuf- 
fer more from fevers of this defcription than 
ihe weak and infirm ;—than the very young, 
or the very old ; becaufe, in fuch habits, it 
is the nature of inflammation to proceed 
with greater violence, and to terminate 
more “fpeedily in diforganization of the 
affected part, with the confequent and ne- 
ceflary deftruction of the functions depend- 
ent on it. 


But if bloodletting be employed for the 
cure of fevers, we fee alfo, from what has 
been adduced above, of what importance it 
is that it be early had recourfe to, and to a. 
proper extent. Authors are almoft unani- 
mous in afferting, that although bleeding 
may be ufeful and effectual in rae firft or 
fecond day of the difeafe, it is generally 
hurtful at a later period. It muft be done, 
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if done at all, before the chain of febrile 
actions is fully eftablifhed in the fyftem, 
and before the part primarily difeafed, to 
wit the brain, has fuffered in its ftructure 
or organization: at a later period it will 
prove ineffectual, and perhaps conduce to a 
fatal iffue. The fafety of it as a remedy 
for fever depends entirely on this being at- 
tended to. 


U 3 


f 
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Sect. II.---Of Vomiting, as a Remedy for 


Fever. 


NO fact in medicine is better afcertained, 
than the power of EmETics in the cure of 
fevers of every defcription. Like bloodlet- 
ting, their efficacy depends much on the 


earlinefs of their admuniftration. “When ~ 


given at the very commencement of the 


fymptoms, and before the difeate 1s fo fully 


formed as to have acquired the force of ha-— 
bit, they often put a fudden and entire {top 


to its progrefs ; and where they fail of pro- 

ducing this effect, they feem to check the 

Bare of the ited: and mitigate its fu- 
ture fymptoms, 


Thefe effects have been obferved a thou- 
fand times in fimple fever,—in the more 
violent and malignant kind,-—and even 
in fome of the ewanthemata. ‘The fearla- 
tina has repeatedly been checked in its 
career, and the patient reftored almoft im- 
mediately to health, by the timely admini- 
firation of an emetic. There is no evi- 
dence, that I know of, of its having done 
fo much in {mall-pox or meafles ; but though 
it does not appear capable of at once cutting 
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fhort the progrefs of thefe difeafes, it has 
neverthelefs the fame beneficial influence as 
in fimple fever on the future character of the 
difeafe. ‘This effect of emetics is probably, 
in a great mealure, derived from their de- 
termining powerfully to the furface of the 
body, and relieving proportionally the in- 
ternal organs from the force of the circula- 
tion. 


From theory, the ufe of emetics in fever 
might be deemed improper, and even dan- 
gerous, from their known tendency to de- 
termine the blood with greater violence to- 
wards the head: and, in fact, they have 
- been often objected to on this account. No 
doubt, fome caution 1s neceflary in their 
adminiftration ; and experience feems to 
have afcertained, that they are rendered not 
only more fafe, but more effectual likewife, 
by previous lofs of blood. But experience 
has alfo fhewn that they may be fafely em- 
ployed, in agreat majority of cafes,. with- 
out fuch a precaution. Where the action 
of the heart and arteries is already violent, 
full vomiting certainly cannot be employed 
without fome degree of hazard; and it has 
fometimes proved fateloan! fach cafes, by 
occafioning a rupture of veflels in the brain 
or other vital organ. 


UU. 4 
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Emetics, when adminiftered fo as to occa- 
fion naufea merely, without actual vomiting 
to any extent, are unqueftionably effica- 
cious in moderating febrile movements, and 
occafionally in bringing them to a crifis, 
This latter fact may be collected from the 
defcription of the effects of naufeating reme- 
dies in fever, given by Dr. Cullen, although. 
there may be no foundation for the hypo- 
thefis by which he explains their mode of 
acting.. They, however, produce this effect 
feedily, or not at all: there is very little, 
if any, evidence to prove that the continued 
employment of them, for many days in 
fucceflion, has been productive of any ma- 


terial advantage; while a perfeverance in — 


their ufe is apt to occafion dyfenteric purg- 


ing, and to wear out the ftrength of the 


patient rapidly. 


In the plague which raged at Cracow in 


"Poland, in the year 1707, the mortality 


was exceflive. The fymptoms chiefly were, 
anxiety, fadnefs, green and yellow vomit- 
ing, rigor and horror fucceeded by heat, 
lafiitude, univerfal pains, intolerable cepha- _ 
lalgia with a ghaftly countenance, conftant 
tofling, and delirium. Women even ex- 
pofed themfelves naked, like maniacs. To 
thefe were added all the other fymptoms 
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that are found to accompany fevers of the 
- moft malignant kind. When fweats broke 
out fpontaneoufly, the fick were relieved. 
But medicine, it is faid, was of little ule, 
except emetics, which, if given at the very 
beginning, were found to be almoft: an 
antidote to the difeafe ; as two or three grains 
of emetic tartar*. 


In other cafes of malignant fever, emetics 
have been employed with more or lefs bene- 
fit. Inthe fever which annually rages at 
Senegal on the coaft of Africa in the: rainy 
foalon: the difeafe, fays Dr. Lind, feemed 
to proceed from a poifon, as it were, got 
into the fiomach, beginning with fevere 
retchings, and often with a vomiting of 
bile. Upon its firft attack in this way, he 
adminiftered a few grains of emetic tartar, 
and found, if this ae ere operated up- 
wards and downwards, it generally relieved, 
and often entirely abated, all the fymptoms : 
but this lucid interval continued only for a 
fhort time; for, commonly in fix hours af- 
 terwards, ie fever and vomiting returned, 
accompanied with a delirium. The stdin: 
niftration of a fecond emetic did not pro- 


* See a defcription of this malady by Joh. Bern. Sthaar, 
M.D., in the Acta Erudit., tom. 4, ab an. 1701 ad 1710, 
Ato, p. 491. 
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duce fo good an effect, or a remiflion of 
the fever*. 

_ The action of emetics in curing fever 
appears to be precifely analogous with their 
effects in the cure of other inflammations, 
though they have not been fo much ufed 
for the latter purpofe as they probably me- 
rit. It is in pulmonic affections principally 
that they. have been employed ; and their 
utility in many of thefe cafes is not to be 
queftioned. In hernia humoralis, alfo, the 
benefit derivable from them is es afcer- 
tained. ‘They have likewife been applied 
with advantage in inflammatory aiieohous 
of the joints. 


In order to account for the efficacy of 
emetics in the cure of fever, it 1s only necef- 
fary to advert to the intimate relation that 
fubfifts between the brain and ftomach, and 
the influence exerted by each over the other, 
reciprocally. Let the brain be injured by 
a fhock, or by compreffion, and the injury 
is immediately pointed out by naufea and 
vomiting, almoft as clearly as by the dif- 
turbance of its own peculiar functions. On 
the other hand, a ftate of naufea, any how 


* Lind on Dif’ of Hot Climates, p. 54, 


~ 
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induced, depreffes at once the energry of the 
brain, and with it that of the whole vafcu- 
lar fyftem. This is evident in the palenefs, 


 coldnefs, and general feeling of debility, 


that announce the approach of vomiting, 
and which fufficiently explain its beneficial 
influence on inflammation in general, but 
efpecially when this difeate arifes in the 
brain itfelf. 
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Sect. IfI.---Of Purging, as a Remedy for 


‘" . Fever. 


NEXT to bloodletting, purging is, per- 
haps, the moft powerful and moft generally 
applicable remedy in the treatment of in- 
flammation, efpecially when feated in the 
fuperior parts of the body. Accordingly, 
purgatives have been always held by practi- 
- tioners in great efteem in difeafes of the head, 
and have been fuppofed to operate by derz- 
vation or revulfion ;—an antiquated doc-— 
_trine, but which appears, in the main, to 
be well founded. It 1s certain that the 
force of circulation may be directed towards 
different parts of the fyftem, and that to- 
pical affections are thus often fufceptible of 
relief or aggravation. The action of pur- 
. gative medicines undoubtedly 1s attended 
with an increafed determination of the fluids 
towards the abdominal vifcera, which tends 
greatly to counteract an active congeftion in 
other and diftant parts. ‘This appears to 
be one fource of the benefit derivable from 
purgatives in the treatment of difeafes. They 
alfo produce no {mall effect as evacuants, 
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and are thus adapted to the cure of inflam- 
matory diforders. 


_ It is in affections of the head, eyes, and 
throat, that purgatives have been more par- 
ticularly celebrated: they have, in all ages, 
been a favourite remedy for thefe complaints. 
On this account, they would feem well 
adapted to the cure of fever, upon the fup- 
-_pofition that its nature and feat are as above 
 fuggefted. As being a debilitating reme- 
dy, however, purging, as well as bloodlet- 
ting, has been ina great meafure difcarded 
from modern practice in fevers. Yet there 
_ is much fatisfactory evidence to fhew, that — 
it may be employed with advantage in fe- 
vers of various defcriptions, even Fick as are 
characterized by great debility, as the low 
fever or /yfhus mitior, and remittents. 


_ In the Philadelphia fever, Dr. Ruth exhi- 

bited draftic purges, as calomel and jalap, 
with a degree of fuccefs unequalled by any 
other remedy. He conjoined with thefe ca- 
thartics, bloodletting, and the other parts 
of the antiphlogiftic plan. The dofe exhi- 
bited was ten grains each of calomel and 
jalap, repeated every fix hours, until it pro-. 
cured four or five largé evacuations. The 
effects of this remedy, he fays, not only 
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anfwered, but far exceeded, his expectations: 
It perfectly cured four out of the five firft 
patients to whom he gave it, notwithftand~ 
ing fome of them were advanced feveral 
days in the diforder. This practice he 
learned from a manufcript account of the 
yellow fever, as it prevailed in Virginia in 
the year 1741, which had been put into his 
hands by Dr. Franklin, pointing out the 
utility of evacuations in the cure of that 
difeafe. 


It is proper to obferve, that, at the 
firft appearance of this fever, Dr. Ruth was 
led, by the fymptoms, to confider it as a 
dition of debility ; ; and he treated it accord- 
ingly by bark in all its forms, conjoining 
with this, wine, brandy, and aromatics ; 
and he applied blifters to the limbs, neck, 
and head, with a fimilar view. He wrap- 
ped the patients alfo. in blankets dipped in 
warm vinegar, following the practice re- 
commended by Dr. Hume; and he like- 
wife rubbed mercurial ointment on the re- 
gion of the liver. But none of thefe reme- 
dies, he fays, appeared to be of any fer- 
vice ; for only three out of thirteen reco- 
vered to whom they were applied*. 


* « Account of the Bilious Remitting Yellow Fever, as 
it appe ared in the City of Philadelphia 1 in the Year 1793, : 


pay ifm, 
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In a difeafe called by Dr. Mofeley the 
putrid bilious fever, which prevailed at 
Jamaica in the year 1750, the extreme 
~weaknels into which every Wéefon funk who 
was attacked, led to a mode of treatment, 
at firft, by bark and cordial medicines, 
which did not prove fuccefsful. Dr. Mofe- 
ley therefore ‘ advifed purging at the firft 
onfet of the difeafe, and directed it to be 
continued until contraindicated by weak- 
_nefs. But fo far,”’ he fays, “‘ was the re- 
fult of that apprehenfion from being con- 
firmed by the event, that it was found that 
the men acquired firength in proportion as 
they diluted and were purged.”” The pur- 
gative employed was a folution of manna 
and cream of tartar. ‘*We did not lofe,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ one man after this mode of treat- 
ment was adopted ;” whereas, at firft, every 
man that was feized, died*. In the exde- 
— mical inflammatory fever, commonly called 

the yellow fever by writers, purging was 
employed with {fearcely lefs advantage, after 
bloodletting, to a large amount, had been 
premifedt. 


Mr. Bryce, in his account of a fever 


* ¢ Treatife on Tropical Difeates, by Benjamin Mofe- 
ley, M.D.’ 3d edit., p. 200, 
¢ Ibid. p. 459. 
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which appeared on board the Bufbridge 
Eaft Indiaman, dering her voyage from 
England to Madras and Bengal, in the 
year 1792, and which had all the malig« 
nant characters of the yellow fever, obferves, 
that he trufted the cure almoft wholly to 
purging. He found, he fays, that by 
means of the moft drafiic purgatives, /ro- 
vided early recourfe was had to them, he 
had acquired complete controul over the 
difeafe. He gave for the purpofe large 
dofes of calomel, following it by a folution 
of purging falts with emetic tartar. Some- 
times the calomel was given in combination 
with jalap, or the cathartic extract; and, 
on fome occafions, even with gamboge. 
He has often given, he remarks, a brifk ca- 
thartic of the kind above mentioned, when 
the pulfe was fo feeble as {carcely to be felt ; 
-—-when hemorrhages, low delirium, nervous 


tremors, and faintings, feemed to indicate 


the greateft debility ;—and, after feveral co- 
pious, vifcid,; and extremely putrid evacua- 
tions, procured in this manner, he had the 
fatisfaction to find that the patient very foon 
acquired great increafe of ftrength ;—that 
thofe threatening fymptoms went off entire- 
ly ;—and that, by continuing thofe evacua- 
tions according to circumftances, the dif- 
eafe was foon brought to a happy termina- 
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tion. Their good effects were fo inftanta- 
neous, that he has feen a man carried upon 
deck, perfectly delirious, with /vb/wltus ten. 
dinum, and in a ftate of the greateft appar- 
ent debility, who, after one or two copious 
evacuations, has returned of himfelf, com- 
pofed, aftonifhed at his newly acquired 
firength, and declaring himfelf to be infi- 
nitely recovered ; which indeed, Mr. B. fays, 
was evident to every one from his changed 
countenance and general appearance™. 


Mr. Bryce is of opinion, that a fimilar 
treatment might perhaps be applicable in 
the fevers of this climate, of the typhus 
kind; and certainly it would feem, from 
the above, that the debility attending thefe 
fevers can form no decifive objection to the 
practice. Were there any doubt, however, 
that the fevers of this country are curable 
in many cafes by purgatives, it muft have 
been removed by the late valuable publica- 
tion of Dr. Hamilton, of Edinburgh, whofe 
teftimony on this fubject is too ftrong to be 
queftionedt. The particular mode of admi- 


are An Account of the Yellow Fever, with a fuccefsful 
Method of Cure. By James Bryce, Surgeon.’ London, 
1796. 

+ ‘ Qbfervations on the Utility of Purgative Medicines 
in feveral Difeafes. By James Hamilton, M.D.’ Edin- 
burgh, 1805, | 
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niftering them, with the cautions neceflary 
in their ufe, will come to be confidered here- 
after. 


Some phyficians (and among others the 


learned Prefident of the Medical Society .of 
London, in a work’on Fevers publifhed fe- 
veral years ago™) confider the frime vie as 
the primary feat of fever; and, confiftently 
with this idea, they make the chief indica- 
tion of cure to confift in the evacuation of 
the fuppofed caufe in the readieft manner, 
by vomits and purges. Whether this the- 
-ory be well founded or otherwife, I fhall 
not now ftop to inquire ; but it is reafonable 
to infer that the practice arifing out of it 
had been found ufeful. Ifthe pathology of 
fever which I have ventured to fuggeft be 
the true one, purging will come to be much 
more frequently employed in the ‘cure of 
fever than hitherto, as it is probably appli- 
cable in many circumftances in which blood- 
letting may | be lefs proper. 


Not only have purgatives been employed 
with good effect during the courfe of fever, 
but they have been found powerful likewife 


* Obfervations on Epidemic Difeafes: by James Sims, 
MAS, :.; Ovo, “a7 iey 


One 
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in preventing relapfe. Dr. Jackfon, in his 
Remarks on the Conftitution of the Britifh 
Army (p. 172), obferves, ‘ that relaptes (in 
fever) are prevented with much certainty, 
by occafional brifk, even ftrong, purgatives ; 

and by emetics.” In the aale “of intermit-= 
tents, however, it has been remarked by 
feveral accurate obfervers, that purgatives 
have a tendency to bring back the parox- 
yims, after the difeafe 1s apparently put a 
ftop to. Upon what this feeming anomaly, 
fo oppofite to what occurs in continued fe- 
ver, depends, I am quite unable to difcover. 


It isin the diforders of infants that the 
efficacy of purgatives in taking off fever is 
moft firikingly difplayed. “Their utility 
here is fo great and decided, as to have led 
to the fufpicion that the teal feat of difeafe 
in all thefe cafes was the Arime vie, and 
that purgatives merely operated by remov- 
ing the caufe. A difordered ftate of the 
f{tomach and bowels is no doubt capable of 
inducing dbrain-affection in infants ; but the 
latter 1s alfo frequently the caufe of the 
former; and the two affections are in no 
cafe fo identical or intimately connected, as 
not to demand a feparate inveftigation. 
The good effects of purgatives, therefore, 
in the treatment of children’s difeafes, efta- 

3 X 2 
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blifhes nothing certain with regard to their. 


feat or origin. This point will be refumed 
hereafter. | 


Some practitioners have denied altogether 


the utility of purging in fevers, afferting at _ 


the fame time that they tend to produce re- 
lapfe. Dr. Fordyce, {peaking on this fub- 
ject, obferves, that ‘* fuch evacuation (name- 
ly, purging) has never in any degree re- 
moved the fever, or prevented it from pur- 
{uing its ordinary courfe:”’ he has alfo feen, 
he fays, ‘‘ relapfes much more frequently 
take place when purgatives have been em- 
ployed after a marked crifis, or after the 
difeafe has gradually fubfided, than when 
purgatives have not been employed*.” I 
am not difpofed to queftion the accuracy of 


Dr. Fordyce’s obfervation, as far as this - 


goes; but his conclufion may be fairly 
fuppofed to be too general, fince it is in op- 


pofition to the experience of others poflefied » 


of {carcely inferior means of judging. 


I may repeat here, with regard to pur- | 


gatives, what was formerly remarked of 
bloodletting asa remedy for fever ;—that 
there are circumftances of the difeafe under 


* Third Diffrtation on Fever, part 2, pp. 19 and 20. 
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which they are not only fafe, but effectual 
in carrying it off altogether : we have yet, 
however, much to learn upon the fubject. 
They may be proper and efficacious at one | 
period of the difeafe, and hurtful at ano- 
ther ; and their ufe may be limited by a 
variety of circumftances that are not yet 
fully underftood. Still the general fact re- 
curs, that they do occafionally cure fever : 

nor do they feem more uncertain in this re- 
fpect than in the cure of other inflammations. 
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Sect. IV.---Of Sudorifics in the Cure of 


Fever. 


IF fever confift, as I have attempted to 
fhew, in topical inflammation, we can 
eafily underftand why it fhould yield fo 
readily, in many cafes, to the employment of 
{udorific remedies; fince thefe are of the 
moft approved ufe in the cure of inflamma- 
‘tion generally. Sweating, in fact, has been 
employed with equal frequency and fuccefs 
in both fever and inflammation. 


The ufe of this defcription of remedies 
would naturally have been fuggefied by the 
obfervation, which could not but have been 
made, that thefe difeafes, when left to them- 
felves, frequently terminate by Babee 
{weating. Hence the idea, that fomething 
noxious (the fuppofed caufe of the difeafe) was 
carried out of the fyftem by this evacuation ; 
and it would as readily occur. to imitate, by 
art, this natural operation. In the milder forms 
of fever, {weating artificially excited is often 
alone fufficient to carry off the difeafe ; and 


there 1s evidence erEvEN to prove, that, in - 


the treatment of the violent and malignant, 
it deferves to rank among the moft effectual 
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remedies. ‘* It ftill remains true,” fays 
Dr. Cullen, ‘‘ that certain fevers, produced 
by a very powerful /edative contagion, have 
been generally treated, fo far as we yet 
know, moft fuccefsfully by fweating*.”’ 


In the peftilential fever which followed the 
great plague in London, in the year 1666, 
Sydenham latterly trufied the cure almoft 
wholly to fudorific remedies ; and with re- 
markable fuccefs. He does not, indeed, 
fpeak of this as abfolutely the beft mode of 
practice ; for he gave the preference to early 
and copious bloodletting. But as he was 
often oppofed in this point by the preju- 
-dices of the people, and had found infufii- 
cient bleeding rather injurious than bene- 
ficial, he was in fome meafure compelled to 
adopt a mode of cure that was: upon the 
whole lefs fuccefsful, but which he was per- 
mitted to carry to the requifite extent. 


Sweating for the cure of fevers has been 
excited by very various means. Every 
kind of ftimulant, external and internal, 
heat, both dry and moitt, diluents, re/avants 
as they are called, volatiles, fpices, the ef- 
fential oils, balfams, and refins; opiates ’ 
fimply, or varioufly combined, have all at 


* Firft Lines of the Practice of Phyfic, § clxvii, 
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different times been employed for the pur-~ 
pofe, and all of them with unqueftionable 
fuccefs. Some of thefe have been fuppofed 
to poflefs /fecific properties in the cure of 
fever, and have been efpecially compli- 
mented with the epithet febrifuge ; fuch 
are the azfimonial frefarations, which have 
{carcely ever been omitted in the treatment. 
But there appears to be little foundation for 
this, 


The cure of fever by fweating has a per- 
fect analogy in other inflammations, which 
are found to yield in a large proportion to 
a fimilar mode of treatment. In many to- 
pical inflammations, a//er bleeding has 
been had recourfe to, and in many, alfo, 
that do not admit of this evacuation, {weat- 
“ing is a common and an effectual remedy. 
The reftrictions proper to be obferved with 
regard to it, are precifely the fame both in 
fever and inflammation; for when either of 
them is attended with ere general vafcu- | 
lar action, as pointed out by a full, hard, 
and ftrong pulfe, fudorific remedies can’ 
{carcely be employed with fafety; at leaft 
till the vigour of the fyftem has been in 
fome degree reduced by previous bloodlet- 
ting, abftinence, or other means. But 
hens the action of the hea:t and arteries is 
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irritated, rather than increafed in point of 
force ;—where the pulfe is contracted, quick, 
and weak, and the general habit of the pa- 
- tient feeble ;—neither in fever, nor in topi- 
cal inflammation of other parts, 1s blood- 
letting properly indicated. In fuch cafes, 
fweating, with an appropriate regimen, 
forms our principal means of cure. We 
have here therefore another point of refem- 
blance between fever and inflammation, 
affording an additional argument of their 
common nature. 


Although the efficacy of fweating,, as are- 
medy tor fever, under certain circumftances, 
refts on much and decifive evidence, the 
_ufe of it has of late years been greatly neg- 
lected among practitioners, though it ftill 
continues to be a favourite remedy with the 
public. This is to be accounted for in no 
other way, that I can perceive, than the 
following. 


When the immediate caufe of fever (as 
well as of moft other difeafes) was fuppofed 
to refide in. the blood and humours of the 
body ; and when it was obferved that co- 
pious {weats often immediately preceded its 
termination; it was natural to imagine, 
that the noxious caufe was carried off by 
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this evacuation. Hence, naturally, arofe 
the employment of fudorific remedies, to 
imitate the depuration which Nature feemed 
to dictate, and, on fome occafions, to com- 
plete what fhe had left imperfect. This 
mode of treatment was often found to be 
fuccefsful ;- and moft fo with thofe who 
adopted it the earlieit, and carried it to the 

greateft extent.. : 


But when more correct notions of the 
animal ceconomy began to be entertained ;— 
when it was perceived that the humoral pa- 
thology, and the doctrine of the cozcoction 
and expulfion of morbific matters, had no 
foundation in phyfiology, and were at va- 
riance with the known laws of animal life, 
the theory of the operation of fudorifics was 
of courfe abandoned; and, along with 1t, 
the practice itfelf, though fanctioned by the 
experience of ages, fell into difrepute. This 
is what has happened on many other occa- 
fions in medicine; to the no fmall detri- 
ment of the art. Ufeful practices have often | 
been difcarded, becaufe they happened to 
be irreconcileable with the prevailing doc- 
trines of the day. 

It would feem not to be a matter of in- 
difference, by what particular mode {weat- 


zy, 


? 
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ing’ is excited for the cure of fever ; and the 


_ want of attention to this has probably in 


fome degree contributed to bring the prac-_ 


tice into difcredit. ‘The ordinary mode of 


producing fweat by the exhibition of fti- 
mulating medicines internally, is infallibly 
attended with the effect of increafing the 
action of the heart and arteries, before the 
{weating takes place; and where the fweat 
does not readily come on, as is fometimes 
the cafe, the increafed action 1s communi- 
cated to the veffels of the affected part, and 
the difeafe is thus often aggravated, inftead 
of being relieved. ‘This not unfrequently 
happens in ftrong and vigorous habits. 


Many, again, of the fudorific remedies 
in common ufe, contain fubfiances which 
exert a f{pecific action on the brain and its 
functions, and on this account might. be 


_ termed fenforial flimuli. Such are ofium 


and warcofics in general, and alkohol in its 


_various forms ; all of which manifeltly ex- 


cite the vafcular fy{tem of the brain, and, 
when carried to excefs, produce the very di- 
eafe in quefiion. Thefe are undoubtedly ufe- 
ful if certain ftates and circumftances of fever, 
but are as certainly prejudicial in others. 


The moft fimple mode of exciting {weat, 
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and the moft free from the objections ftated, 
appears to be by the application of external 
heat to the fkin, by bathing or other ways. 
With proper management, it is probable 
that fweating might be thus produced, with- 
out materially increafing the action of the 
general fanguiferous fyftem. Thus among 
rude nations, fevers are commonly treated 


eat oa se the vapour bath. 


It may be remarked of the different eva- — 
cuations above mentioned, as remedies for 
fever (and the fact 1s not difficult to be un- 
derftood), that they mutually affift the opera- 
tion of one another, fo as to render each 
more effectual. Thus bloodletting, where 
it does not abfolutely cure, often makes 
other remedies more fafe and efficacious. 
When, for example, the action of the heart 
and arteries is much increafed,. fudorifics, 
which are generally of a heating and fti- 
mulating nature, are fometimes detrimental. _ 
In fuch cafes bloodletting is ufefully pre- 
mifed. So alfo, where emetics, given at 
the commencement of fever, fail to cut fhort 
the difeafe, they are {till of confiderable ad- 
vantage as preparatory to fweating, which 
they ferve to render more full and efficient. 


Sydenham fays, that “ it is found by 
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experience that purging, affer bleeding, 


-quells a fever fooner ant, better than any 
other remedy whatever* ;”’ and again, in 


the following page, ‘ for thele reafons, I 


_can, I truft, “aflert upon good grounds, that 


X 


the above mentioned method of cure is 
more powerful than any other for the fub- 
duing fevers of moft kinds.”’ 


_Mr. Beane, an army furgeon, defcribing 
the fever of Demerara, one of the Weft 
India fettlements, obferves that bleeding, 
within twenty-four hours of the attack, or 
even after that time, relieved the headagh 
immediately, and, followed uf by an ac- 
tive furge, put a ftop to the further pro- 
grefs of the difeafet. 


The indications of cure laid down by Dr. 
Jackfon in contagious fever (the fever of 
temperate climates), were, on the firft day 


of the difeafe, to excite a new train. of ac- 


tion, by vomiling, furging, and fweats. 
If this was done, he fays, within twelve 
hours from the commencement, the pro- 
grefs of the difeafe was either cut fhort ab- 


* Pechey’s Sydenham, p, 432. 
+ See Mem. of Med. Soc. of London, vol. 5, art. 35. 
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ruptly, or the threatened violence fo mucli 


mitigated, that accidents feldom occurred*. 


The good effects of the combined ufe of 
bloodletting and purging in the cure of fe- 
ver in the Weft Indies, are firikingly dif 
played in the following narration by Mr. 
Downey, a navy furgeon. ‘ The ufual 
confequences of bleeding were,” he fays, 
‘Can abatement of the pain of the head, 
ftomach, and loins. ‘Though the pulfe hed 
no great degree of hardnefs or fulnefs, and 
though the patient was often liable to faint 
on the lofs of four or five ounces of blood, 
yet thefe circumftances did not in any cafe 
deter me from carrying on the evacuation, 
to twelve, fixteen, or even twenty ounces, 
if the pain in the head was very violent. 
The evacuating medicine having operated 
brifkly, fcarce any pain remained; but, in 
general, on the next morning, fome giddi- 
nefs was complained of, which was relieved 
by another dofe of calomel and jalap, or 
falts: the fame medicine was repeated on 
the third day, or on the fourth, if the pa- 
tient was tolerably free from complaint on 
the third. In many, the difeafe required 
bleeding two or three days fuccefflively, or 


* Outlines of Fever, chap. xi, fect. 1. 
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i 
even twice in the twenty-four hours, as the 


pain in the head or region of the ftomach 
was moré¢ or lefs difpofed to give way ; and 
the evacuations by ftool were always kept 
up in proportion to the bleedings. In re- 


-lapfes which occurred at the end of feven or 


ten days, or later, the fame mode of treat- 
ment was ufed ; and though it was not often 
neceffary to carry it to the fame extent as at 


firft, yet the good effects were equally 
vifible®.” 


* See Dr. Trotter’s Medicina Nautica, vol. 2. 
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Sect. V.---Of the Effects of Epiffaftics in 
the Cure of Fever. } 


IT had been frequently obferved by phy- 
ficians, that fevers fubfided of themfelves 
upon the {pontaneous appearance of inflam- 
mation in fome external part of the body ;. 
hence it was natural to attempt bringing | 
about the fame end by artificial means. 
With this view, blifters, and other means 
of exciting inflammation on the fkin, were 
reforted to, and often, as will be feen, with 
fuccefs. 


This clafs of remedies has been long 
in frequent ufe in the treatment of fe- 
ver, in all its ftages and varieties. The 
views, however, with which they have been 
employed are widely different, and fome- 
times contradictory. At one time, they 
have been ufed as evacuanis fimply, for di- 
minifhing the quantity of the circulating 
mafs ; at another, for the purpofe of draw- 
ing off morbid humours, the alleged caufe 
of the difeafe. While the mechanical doc- 
trines prevailed, blifters were applied as a 
means of refolving and attenuating the fup- 
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pofed fpiflitude of the fluids, and thus re- 
moving obfiruction. By fome they have. 
been confidered. as general ftimulants, ferv- 
ing: to keep up the firength of the fyfiem 
under the debilitating influence of fever. Of 
date, however, they have been employed ra- 
ther as palliatives, for the relief of particular 
{fymptoms, than as having any material in- 
fluence on the regular courfe of the difeafe. 


When we confider the great and acknow- 
ledged efficacy of blifters in the treatment of 
inflammation, wherever feated, we fhall be at 
no lofs to underftand their good effects in the 


cafe of fever, without recurring to any of the 


_ hypothefes above alluded to. It is on the 
principle of counter-trrilation alone, I. ap- 
_ prehend, that their action can, in any cafe, — 
be explained, agreeable to the law formerly 
laid down on fhhis fubject (chap. 1, \ 24). 
Upon this ground, by relieving the primary 
morbid action going on in the brain, they 
often leflen or remove delirium, abate head- 
ach, diminifh ftupor, and indirectly procure 
fleep; and by thefe effects, moderate the 
moft diftrefling fymptoms of the difeafe. 
That blifters are really productive of thefe 
advantages in the treatment of fever, we 
have the teftimony of the beft writers in 
proof. 
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‘* The head-ach, which is a very diftrefl. 
ing fymptom in the beginning of fevers, 1s 
almoft certainly relieved,’’ fays Dr. Heber- 
den, ‘‘ by a blifter betcacen the fhoulders ; 
and the fame remedy equally relieves the in- — 
flammation in fore throat, pleurifies, and pe- 


ripneumonies*. y, 


‘< Blifters,”’ fays Dr. Home, “* appear of 
little ufe in curing the typhus; yet they are 
of the greateft utility in relieving the fevere 
head-ach, a troublefome fymptom which al- 
ways attends it. Blifters applied to the tem-_ 
ples remove this fymptom moft fuccefsfully, 
without producing direc//y any good effect — 
on the fever, though they may izdirectly, 
by removing one caufe of watchfulnefs and 
weaknefs. ‘To prove this by facts, would — 
be to quote almoft every low fever that has 
appeared | in the clinical wardt.” 


esate inftances, blifters have not only 
had the effect of palliating the fymptoms of 
fever, but have wholly and fpeedily carried 
off the difeafe. Dr. Lind remarks, ‘ that 
in a moderate infectious fever, where the 
fource of infection is not very violent, if 


* Commentaries on the Hift, be Cure of Difeafes, art... 
Fever. 
+ Clinical Experiments, &c. fect.2, p. 30. 
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twenty patients be bliftered, fixteen will next 


morning be entirely free from head-ach, 
heat, pain, and fever.’’ And he obferves, 
in another place, that in fevers arifing on 
fhip-board, from the crews being too much 
crowded together, ‘ on the firft appearance 
of the fever, and of the head being: aiected, 
the application of a blifter almoit certainly 
temoves it*.”” : | 


_ Dr. Fordyce likewife remarks, that ‘ he 
has feen, in feveral inftances, inflammation, 
produced by applying ftimulants to a part 
of the body, when a patient is affected with 
fever, carry off the fever entirely in the {pace 
of twenty-four hours :’’ “* Yet,” he adds, 
‘¢ it has but feldom this effect ; 1t only com- 
monly alleviates the difeafe, or takes off 
fome of the fymptoms ; it fometimes carries 
off head-ach, or diminifhes it; 1t diminithes, 
rarely carries off, delirium, if it has arifen ; 
and {fo of the other appearances which take 
place in fevert.”’ 


But although blifters have been found 
thus decidedly advantageous in the cure of 
fever, they have been very differently efti- 
mated by different practitioners. Some have 


* On Hot Climates, page 237. —, 
+ Third Diff, on Fever, part 2, p. 113, 114. 
a3 
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employed them indifcriminately, and to ar 
extent proportionate to the violence and dan- 
ger of the difeafe; while others have almoft 
wholly rejected them. By fome they have 
been employed chiefly i in the early ftages of 
fever; others have confined their ufe ie the 
latter periods of the difeafe. 


De Heberden* cannes bhlifters to act 
as cordials in low fevers,—an idea that was 
alfo entertained by Huxhamt, and many 
others. Dr. Fordyce, on the contrary, de-~ 
nies that they keep up the firength, or make 
any dormant power act; but fays that by oc- 
eafioning greater frequency and {mallnefs of 
the pulle, and¥preventing fleep, they rather 
weaken than give firength, when employed 
towards the aA of ee 2 


“This contrariety of fentiment upon a prac- 
tical point is owing to the various and oppo- _— 
fite views that Ne been entertained re{pect- 
ing the nature of fever, which have given rife 
to Ave mott contradictory indications. Upon 


*. Lace. 

+ Quando folida torpent; circulatio languefcit, fpiritus 
fnnt effoeti, et comate corripitur ceger, tunc veficatoria funt 
adplicanda, et utilitatem prefiant eximiam, quocunque 
febris tempore talis fymptomatum feries accedit.—T. 2, 
p. 115. 

¢ Third Diff.on Fever, part 1, p. 249. 
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the principle I have ventured to lay down, 
we have no difficulty in comprehending why 
blifters fhould fometimes have the effect of 
taking off fever entirely, efpecially when 
applied on or near the head ;—nor why they 
fhould relieve, where they do not entirely 
cure ; fince all this is in perfect analogy 
with the treatment of other inflammations. 


The refirictions to which they are fub- 
ject-in fevers are juft the fame as on other 
occafions. Where the general vafcular fyf- 
tem is acting with unufual violence, and 
where the irritability of the body is in ex- 
eefs, blifters uniformly appear to be hurtful, 
both in cafes of fever and of inflammation. 
In different circumfiances, they are found 
eminently ferviceable in both. | 


It is not at.all known, whether any ad- 
vantage arifes from the ufe of cantharides 
for the purpofe of exciting inflammation, in 
preference to the other rubefacients, as they 
are called ;—nor whether they are more ef- 
ficacious as applied to this or that part of the 
body—nor whether their repetition is likely 
to fucceed, or to be ufeful, where the firft 
application of them has failed. A great deal 
of obfervation is yet wanting to determine 


wee 
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thefe, as well as many thet points, regard. 
ing the treatment of fevers. 


Cantharides excite topical inflammation 
in the urinary paflages, which the other ru- 
_befacients do not. ‘This effect may be be-~ 
-neficial, or otherwife, in refpect to fever. It 
has. been remarked that when, from the ufe 
of the cold regimen in fever, catarrhal in- 
flammation has been induced, the primary 
difeafe has had its fymptoms mitigated, 
_and the danger apparently leflened. think 
IT have more than once obferved fimilar ad- 
vantage to accrue from the coming on of 
ftrangury, after the application of a blifter 
in fever. | 
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Sect. VI—Of Relaxants and Antifpafmo- 
dics in the Cure of ever. 


UNDER the former denomination have 
been included a variety of drugs and appli- 
cations, which probably operate in very dif- 
ferent ways. The term itfelf is, indeed, ob- 
jectionable, as being derived from an hypo- 
thefis refpecting: the nature of fever that has 
no foundation in probability. There is no 
reafon to believe conz/friction to make any 
eflential part of the character of fever; and 
if relawants, as they are called, have been 
found ufeful towards the cure, their good ef- 
fects muft be explained in another manner. 


Among re/awants have been chiefly rank- 
ed antimonial preparations; certain eme- 
tic medicines in naufeating dofes, as anti- 
mony and ipecacuanha; neutral falts, as ni- 
tre, the common faline draught, Minde- 
rerus’s fhirit, &c.; the warm bath; and 
fomentations to the extremities. It is diffi- 
cult to eftimate the value of thefe different 
applications as remedies for fever, a difeafe 
that has fo ftrong a tendency to terminate 
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{pontaneoufly in health. ‘There is little 
doubt, however, that their merits have been 
over-rated. The good effects of many of 
them feem to be derived from the evacua- 
tions which they frequently produce, by 
fweat, ftool, or urine. 


The ule of warm bathing 1s of great anti- 
quity, both in medicine, and as an article of 
luxury. Ss/focrales repeatedly mentions 
it as applicable to the cure of acute difeafes ; 
as do Galen, Cehus Aurelianus, and many 
others. Celfus alfo {peaks in its favour, but 
under certain limitations, and chiefly when 
applied in the intermiffions of fever. In 
modern times, the practice has gone much 
into difufe in febrile difeafes, except among” 
rude nations, who ftill refort to warm bathing 
or the vapour bath as a remedy in moft of 
their acute diforders. 


When we confider the large portion of the 
fyfiem, the condition and actions of which 
are immediately altered by the application | 
of the warm bath ;—the change in the deter- 
mination of the fluids that ae accompany 
it ;—and, moreover, the connection that fub- 
fifts between the {kin as an organ of fenfe 
and the brain, we fhall be prepared, even ad | 
friori, to expect confiderable effects from the 
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warm bath as a remedy for fever. In the 
Ewanthemata, as in {mall-pox, and in the 
fevers of infants, there is very decifive evi- 
dence of its utility. It has been recom- 
mended aifo in the ye//ow fever, by a late 
re{pectable writer, Dr. Jackfon, alternately 
with the cold affufion, which it’ feemed 
to render more efiicacious. ‘This practice 
‘was adopted by Dr. M‘Leaz, in the Sv. 
Domingo fever, and with the beft effects*. 
It is needlefs to dwell on the utility of warm 
bathing in internal infammations in gene- 

tal Gee every day’s experience evinces it ; 
an there is abundant reafon, from analogy, 
to expect advantage from it in the cafe of 
fever. Its precife value, however, in this 
refpect, is yet undetermined. 


The partial application of heat to the fur- 
face, as by fomentations to the extremities, 
is more familiar to practitioners. Thefe 
have not only occafionally relieved particu- 
lar fymptoms, but have now and then 
brought the difeafe to a critical termination. 
‘* It fometimes happens,” fays Dr. Fordyce, 
‘* that a moderate {weat breaks forth, the pa- 


* Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Mortality 
among the Trovps in St, Domingo, by Hector M‘Lean, 
MM. D. 1797. 
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tient falls afleep, and is confiderably relieved. 
‘The author has feen, in a few cafes (but 
very few in proportion to thofe in which this 
practice has been employed), that a complete . 
crifis has taken place, and the patient has 
been freed from the difeafe. In feveral cafes 
the patient has flept, and the delirium has 
been confiderably relieved*.”” — 


‘It is highly probable that, in many ftates 
of fever, warm fomentations to the head it- 
felf would be advantageous; upon the fame 
grounds that they are found to relieve in- 
flammation ‘in the other cavities of the 
body—I fpeak here from theory only: no 
obfervations, that I know of, have been yet 
made on the fubject. 


ANTIspAsmopics, a term that, like re/ax. 
ants, includes fubftances of very different 
natures, have likewife been much employed 
in fevers, from the time of Hoffman down- 
wards; and on many occafions, undoubt- 
edly, with advantage. This clafs of medi- 
cines was firft defignated, and introduced 
into practice, upon a falfe theory ; and hence 
their ufe has probably not been well under- 


* Third Dif, part 2, p. 102. 
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ftood; yet it certainly comprifes many of 
the moft active and valuable articles of the 
Materia Medica, and which will come to be 
fpoken of under the heads of Simple Stimu- 
Jants, and Narcotics or Sexforial Sitmuli, 
The efficacy of fome of the moft highly 
vaunted antif{paf/modics, as mu/k and eae 
is at beft but equivocal, 
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Oa nn «ee rere rnenrn 


Sect. 


im et Cure of Fe CVEr. 


ALMOST every variety of ftimulant has 
been employed with great freedom in the 
treatment of fever, aa: no doubt, occa- 
fionally with advantage; though their pre- 
cife value, and the particular circumftances 
under which they are likely to be advan- 
tageous, or the contrary, are, I believe, 
very imperfectly underftood. 


The ufe of ftimulating fubftances in fever 
is of very great antiquity, and has been 
continued, with more or lefs regularity, 
down to the prefent time. The ancients 
were in the habit of employing multifarious 
compounds of this defcription ; as the noted 
Theriaca Andromacht, the Confectio Demo- 
cratis, and many others, which were looked - 
on as antidotes to the virus that occafioned 
_peftilential fevers, as well as to poifons in 
general. ‘That thefe compounds are Capa- - 
ble of very ufeful application in the treat- 
ment of fever, no one will queftion who has 
been at all accuftomed to employ them: 
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nor will a fubftitute be found for them in 
any of the preparations in prefent ufe; a 
rage for fimplifying, however, has almoft 
difcarded them from modern practice. 


The fmple ftimulants in moft frequent ufe 
at prefent, in cafes of fever, are the /erfen- 
farta, and contrayerva ; various fpices; and 
the ammonia, or volatile alkali.—Whether 
camphor is to be ranked with thefe, I can not 
determine. By fome, camphor has been 
called a fimulant, by others a fedative: but 
neither of thefe denominations. fufficiently 
exprefs its character. Its effect, of producing 
fyncope, or an approach to the epileptic 
ftate, when given in large dofes, as half a_ 
_drachm or two fcruples, would feem to refer 

it to the clafs of Senforial Stimuli, to be 
hereafter mentioned. | 


Dr. Wright mentions, on the authority 
of Dr. Drummond™, that in the moft danger- 
ous ftages of the yellow fever, as it occurred 
in Jamaica, the Cayenne fieffer was given 
in dofes of three grains, and repeated every 
two or three hours, till a generous warmth 
took place, which was kept up fo long as 
the debility or vomiting lafied. Mercury 


* See Med. Facts and Obf., vol. 7. 
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was exhibited freely at the fame time, fo as 
if poflible to affect the mouth. The fame 
practice was reforted to by Dr. M‘Leaz, in 
the St. Domingo tever. When the pulfe be- 
gan to fink, and the vital energies to dimi- 
nifh, he had recourfe to the erarinee ftimu- 
Lents fuch as ether, brandy, Cayenne fef- 
[ers brandy baths, &c*. 


In Dr. Duncan’s Medical Commentaries 
for the year 1757, a letter 1s given from Mr. 
James Stephens, a medical practitioner of 
the ifland of S/. Chriffofher, in the Weft - 
Indies, mentioning the good effect of the 
capficum in large distes, in the futrid ulcer- 
ated fore throat. He fays he gave it to 
four hundred patients with the happieft fuc- 
cefs. A paper to the fame purpofe, by Mr. 
Collins, of the tfland of St. Vincent's, will 
be found in the fecond volume of the Med7- 
cal Communications. 'This.gentleman made 
an infufion of three table-{poonfuls of Cay- 
enne pepper in half a pint of boiling water, 
adding to it, when cold, an equal quantity 
of vinegar. Of this, a table-fpoonful was 
given, in fome cafes, every half hour. He 
has known it given alfo, he obferves, for. 
the fuppreffion of the vomitings which occur 


* M‘Lean On the Mortality among the Troops in St. Do- 
mingo, 1797. 
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in the putrid fever of the ifland: and allu- 
fion is made to Dr. Bancroft, author of the 
Hiffory of Guiana, who was accuftomed 
to give this medicine, with the utmoft fuc- 
cefs, in the intermittent fevers of that co- 


lony. 


Hillary, in his Treatife on the Difeafes of 
Barbadoes, recommends the tincture of can- 
tharides, in dofes of twenty drops twice a 
day, as a ftimulant in typhus. This in- 
duced Dr. Home to give it.a trial; and the 
refult, as publifhed in his Clzical Hifories 
and Diffections, 1s much in its favour. He 
gave the medicine in larger dofes than Hi7/- 
lary recommends ; viz. thirty drops thrice a 
day; and was fully convinced of its utility. 
It produced, he fays, fcarcely any fenfible 
effects, except a fenfation of heat in the fto- 
mach. 


To this may add, the vulgar practice of 
curing agues in. this country, by pepper, 
brandy, and other active ftimulants.—It is 
not my intention, in mentioning this prac- 
tice, to recommend its indifcriminate adop- 
. tion, more than that of bloodletting, or any 
other of the means pointed out above. It 
is fufficient for my purpofe to have fhewn 
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that fevers have frequently been thus treated 
with fuecefs. 


This fact may, at firlt. view, feem adverfe 
to the doctrine of fever being founded in in- 
flammation,; fince it might be difficult to 
conceive, that an active topical affection 
fhould admit of relief from fuch treatment. 
We have, however, the .analogy of many 
other inflammations in its fupport. In cer- 
tain fiages of pulmonic inflammation, when 
the violence of -arterial action has been re- 
duced by previous evacuations; and in ha- 
bits of body that appear unfavourable for 
lofs of blood ; both the volatile alhaly and 
the feneka (a highly acrid root) have been 
employed with equal freedom and fuccefs : as 
have likewife a variety of other ftimulating 
fubftances. The ufe of the moft active re- 
medies of this clafs in ‘membranous inflam- 
mation, as in acute rheumatifm, is too well 
known to need dwelling on. 


‘The employment of ftimulants in the 
later periods of inflammation, even of the 
active kind, is a very ancient practice, and 
quite independent of all theory. Celfus, in 
fpeaking of the cure.of ophthalmia, infifts 
particularly on this point. ‘* Hac enim 


- 
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(balneum ac vinum), ut in recentibus malis 
aliena funt, quia concitare ea poffunt et ac- 
cendere, fic in veteribus, que nullis aliis 
auxiliis cefferunt, admodim efficacia effe 
confueverunt*.”—It is hardly neceffary to 
obferve, that it is in the latter ftages of fe- 
ver that ftimulants are chiefly indicated. 


* Lib. VII, cap. vi, art. 8, 
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Sect. VIII.---Of the Cinchona as a Remedy 
for Hever. 


OF the Peruvian bark, fo ufeful on many 
occafions in fever, the fame contradictory 
fentiments have been entertained as of moft 
other of the active febrifuge medicines. In 
one age, it has been profcribed altogether 
from practice ; and in the fucceeding one, 
perhaps, has been looked upon as a fanacea. 
Morton adminifiered it in almoft every ftage 
and variety of fever; or rather, to {peak 
more correctly, thought that he faw, in the 
character of almoft every febrile diforder, 
obfcure indications of the intermittent type, 
cloaked in the garb of continued fever ; and 
he attacked it in confequence with the dark, 
which he fuppofed to have the property of 
neutralizing or deftroying the febrile acri- 
mony or material caufe of the difeafe*. 
Others, admitting equally a diftempered 
ftate of the fluids as the caufe of fever, but 
denying the power of the bark to deftroy it, 
have dreaded the ufe of this remedy, from a 
belief in its tendency to Jock uf the fup- 


* Mortoni Pyretologia, paflim. 
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pofed noxious caufe, and prevent its eli- 
mination from the body. 


Even in our own times, practitioners have 
been found to differ very much in their efti- 
mate of the Perwvian bark as a remedy for 
fever. Some, conceiving the difeafe, or at 
leaft certain varieties of it, to be founded 
effentially in debility, have advifed the ex- 
hibition of the bark through the whole 
courfe of continued fever, as a ftrengthening 
remedy ; while others have confined its ufe 
entirely to the clafs of Ivtermitients. Some, 
again, have employed it as an anfifeftic, 
believing in a difpofition to putrefcency, as 
an effential character of fome fevers. But 
it will be impoflible to acquire juft notions 
of the virtues and powers of this medicine, 
without difcarding from our minds fuch un- 


{upported hypothefes. 


The medicinal powers of the cinchona 
are hardly to be deduced from either its fen- 
fible or chemical properties, nor from its’ 
effects in the healthy ftate of the body. To 
the tafte, it is bitter and aftringent ; and it 
is-{aid alfo to be aromatic: but in thefe re- 
{pects it is greatly furpafled by other articles 
of the materia medica, which yet have not 
the fame efficacy in the cure of fevers. Nor 

Z 2 
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have its properties been imitated by any arti- 
ficial combination of thefe principles. 


In the healthy ftate of the body, the bark 
has little. fenfible operation. It fometimes 
induces coftivenefs and fometimes purging ; 
but thefe effects are, in general, very tran- 
fitory. If it produces any general effects in 
the fyftem, they are at moft but inconfider- 
able. It has been called a /omic or ftrength- 
ening remedy: but if it has really any fuch 
effect, itis by removing a caufe of weak- 
nefs, and not by any direct agency of this 
kind. Thus it often reftrains preternatural 
evacuations, and allays or prevents febrile 
movements, and thus /zd/rect/y tends to in- 
creafe the ftrength of the fyftem. 


The moft ftriking property of the cin- 
chona, in a medicinal point of view, is its 
power of preventing the recurrence of febrile 
paroxyfms, when exhibited in the intervals 
of thefe. On this point, all are agreed. 
But fome practitioners have gone farther, 
and have maintained that it 1s poffefled of 
equal powers in the cure of continued fever, 
at leaft of certain fpecies, as the Jow wervous 
and malignant forms of fever. 


An eminent phyfician, whofe practice in. 
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the General Diffenfary furnifhed him with 
ample opportunities for obfervation, fays, 
** 1 folemnly declare that I never faw one 
cafe of a nervous, putrid, or malignant fe- 
ver, when the perfon could be brought to 
take this medicine in fufficient quantity, 
which turned out unfortunately. As to the 
quantity, I muft, however, remark that I 
never relied upon lefs than fix or feven ounces 
in a dangerous cafe, given in little more 
than two days; but fometimes three ounces 
was fufficient. 1 muft likewife add, that I 
never faw the higheft dofe in thefe fevers dif- 
agree with the ftomach at the time, nor do 
any hurt afterwards.’ He allows, however, 
that the patient may feem worfe after taking 
‘it; © but this is a circumftance,” he adds, 
<‘ which I have often met with, and learned 
to difregard, from finding that the patient 


never died*,’”’ 


A confiderable number of years have 
elapfed fince the publication of this opinion, 
and I know not how far the fubfequent ex- 
perience of the author has confirmed his 
fanguine expectations from this remedy. 
But other practitioners have given nearly as 


* Obfervations on Epidemic Difeafes; by James Sims, 
M.D, 8vo, 1773, p. 273. 
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favourable a report. His learned colleague 
in the Diffenfary, Dr. Lettfom, who “has 
great merit in having very early oppofed 
the prevailing prejudices of the common 
people with regard to cool air in fevers, alfo 
grave bark very liberally, and was fully fa- 
tisfied of its efficacy. Itis proper to obferve, 
however, that as the bark was commonly 
given at the fame time that the cool regimen 
was ftrictly enforced, and in cafes where the - 
patients had ~ 2n previoufly immured in 
clofe and ill ventilated rooms, it is not eafy 
to determine what portion of the benefit re- 
ceived was due to each. It is remarked be- 
fides, that the bark, when given liberally, 
generally purged the patient; and we know 
that, when it produces this effect in inter- 
mittents, it rarely effects a cure™. 


It is mentioned in the Memoirs of the 
Society of Haerlem, that Dr. Verryft, a 
Dutch phyfician, gave bark in malignant 
fevers to the amount of nine or ten ounces 
during the three firft days of the difeafe. 
And nearly an equal quantity has been late- 
ly recommended by Dr. La Fuente, a Spa- 


* See Memoirs of the General pasties by John 
Coakley Lettlom, M.D. pajim, 
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niard, in the yellow fever at its commence- 
ment. 


On the other hand, many phyficians of 
good obfervation and extenfive experience 
have condemned the bark, in general terms, 
in cafes of continued fever. Moft practi- 
tioners in America at prefent, and, I believe, 
in the Weft Indies alfo, confider this medi- 
cine as injurious in the fevers of tropical cli- 
mates, unlefs where there are diftinct remif- 
fions to be obferved, or the patient is already 
-eonvalefcent. Dr. Fordyce confiders it as 
hurtful, rather than beneficial, in the ordi- 
nary continued fevers of this climate, though 
he admits that it has occafionally proved 
fuccefsful. I fhall quote his words. 


‘The author,” he fays, ‘‘ has feen many 
_ cafes in which it (the cinchona) has been 
employed in a regular continued fever, fome- 
times with fuccefs, but it has much oftener 
failed of fuccefs. Where it has failed, the 
relaxations which began to take place in the 
difeafe have been much diminifhed, the 
pulfe has become more frequent in the 
morning, the head-ach more confiderable, 
the fkin drier, the tongue covered with a 
thicker fur, the coftivenefs greater (if the 
patient was not eee into a purging), the 
A 
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oppreffion upon the precordia greater, and 
likewife the difficulty of refpiration increaf- 
ed. On the following evening the head has 
been alfo more affected; that is, the confu- 
fion and delirium have been much more 
confiderable, and the patient altogether 
worfe than he probably would have been if 
no remedy whatever had been exhibited ; 
and there has been lefs chance of crifis in 
the fever, and it has been longer of being 
worn out*,”’ 


If fuch be the true character of the bark 
in the treatment of continued fever, it feems, 
as Dr. Fordyce obferves, to have a greater 
chance of doing mifchief than good. Dr. 
Heberden, with his ufual caution, fays, re- 
fpecting the ufe of the bark in thefe cafes, 
«© ] am not fo fure of its being ufeful, as I 
am of its being innocent, whether in decoc- 
tion or powdert.”’ 


As it is evident, from all this, that there 
are circumftances in continued fever in which 
the bark is capable of bringing the difeafe 
to a termination fooner than would other- 
wife happen, it is of great importance to 


* Third Differtation on Fever, part ii, p- 148, 
+ Commentaries, art. Fever. 
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determine, if poffible, what thefe circum- 
fiances are. Poffibly fome light may be 
thrown. upon the fubject by confidering it 
in the point of view in which I have endea- 
voured to place it. If fever be of the na- 
ture of inflammation, it is worth while to 
confider the effects of the bark in the latter 
difeafe, in order to difcover if any analogy 
exit between them in this refpect. 


In inflammation of an active kind, occur- 
ring im vigorous habits, and in the early 
ftage of it, experience feems fufliciently to 
have proved that dark 1s an improper re- 
medy. But when the difeafe arifes in debi- 
litated conftitutions, or has gone on for fome 
time without altering the ftructure of the 
part, and when evacuations have been made 
proportioned to the activity of the difeafe 
and the vigour of the fyftem, bark 1s found 
to be really an ufeful application. 


In eryfipelatous inflammation, occurring 
in large towns and in perfons of no great 
firength, the Peruvian bark is found to be 
more fuccefsful than an evacuant plan of 
cure. And it is probable that fome fevers 
partake of the nature of eryfipelas, fince 
they often mutually give rife to one another, 


by what is called metaffafs. If bark can 
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be ufed with impunity, and even with ad- 
vantage, in fuch a ftate of the fyftem as oc- 
curs in acute rheumatif{m, as we learn from 
the writings of Morton, Fothergill, and Hay- 
garth, and as later experience has very fatis- 
factorily confirmed, there feems little reafon 
to be apprehenfive of it in idiopathic fever, 
with ordinary precautions, 


When inflammation affumes an zzfermit- 
tent or remitient type, as 1s not uncommonly 
the cafe, it 1s found to be as much under 
the dominion of the bark, as fever itfelf in 
fimilar circumitances. ‘Thus when /emi- 
cranta, ofhthalmia, odontaigia, &c. recur 
periodically, the power of the bark is nearly 
as effectual as in preventing the returns of 
an aguifh paroxy{m. Dr. Heberden men- 
tions that a difpofition to frequent catarrhal 
cough was removed in a perfon, and the dif- 
eafe prevented, by a long continued ufe of 
this remedy. Hence an additional proof is 
afforded of the analogy between fever and in- 
flammation. Bark im all cafes feems to have 
a power of rendering the body lefs open to 
the imprefflion of morbific cautes. 
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Sect. IX,---Of the Effects of Senfortal Sti- 


mult in Fever. 


THERE is a clafs of medicines which af- 
fect, in a peculiar manner, the functions of 
the brain, or fexforium, and which have 
been called warcotics, hyfmotics, or anodynes, 
with other appellations expreflive of a ftupe- 
fying quality, or the faculty of eafing pain 
and inducing fleep. By fome they have 
been clafied with fedatives (fedantia® ), in 
allufion to a fuppofed property of allaying 
action; while others, particularly of late 
years, have looked upon them as in the 
higheft degree //7mulant, and capable of ex- 
citing, to the utmoft, the living actions. 
This contradiction appears to be owing en- 
tirely to a narrow and partial view of the fub- 
ject, which too often leads us to obferve what 
falls in with our own fpeculations, and to 
overlook or difregard whatever is in oppo- 
fition to them. 


The principal warcofics enumerated by 
writers on the materia medica, are opium, 


* Cullen’s Materia Medica, vol. 2, p. 217. 
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cicuta, belladonna, hyofciamus, flramontum, 
nicotiana, lauro-cerafus, the blach cherry, 
the ditter almond, with many other fruit- 
kernels, which appear to contain an effential 
oil, altogether fimilar in its properties to 
that of ihe laurel ; camphor, which, in large 


dofes, manifefily diforders the functions of © 


the brain, and which has been ufed with pe- 
culiar frequency in fevers, efpecially of the 
malignant clafs; digitalis ; the fea-flant, 
efpecially green fea, which unqueftionably 
belongs to this tribe; ether, wine, and al- 
kohol. There are probably many others 
that we are but little acquainted with, ex- 
cept as poifons: I may mention, in particu- 
lar, certain fpecies of mufhroom, which ex- 
cite the greateft difturbance in the functions 
of the fenforium, and in large dofes readily 
prove poifonous. Certain gafes alfo come 
under this head, as carbonic acid, the uitrous 
oxide, &c. ) 


Thefe fubftances, confidered as a clafs, 
are by no means properly defignated by the 
terms #arcolic or anodyne ; fince fome of 
them neither induce fleep or ftupor, nor 
have any direct tendency to relieve pain. 
This is the cafe efpeeially with one of the 


* Cullen’s Materia Medica, vol. 2; p. 217- 
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moft powerful of them, the. /awro-cerafus*. 
The only circumftance in which they feem 
to accord, is in their effect on the functions 
of the brain, which they all primarily dif- 
turb, in greater or lefs degree; affecting 
the reft of the fyftem in a fecondary way 
‘only. This, in my opinion, forms a pro- 
per bafis for denominating them; and I 
have ventured accordingly to clafs them 
under the common name of /ex/ortal flimult, 
or medicines that operate {pecifically on the 
brain or common fenforyt. 


* Cullen’s Materia Medica, vol. 2, p. 284. 

+ The term /timulus may poflibly be objected to in this 
place, as having been ufually applied to fubftances which 
increafe the action of the general vafcular fyftem, an effect 
which certainly does not belong to many of the narcotic 
tribe. It was formerly fhewn, that all applications made 
to the body act primarily on fome particular organ, and 
affect the reft in a fecondary way only, by fympathy (chap. 
i, §8). It would not be difficult to thew. that, with re- 
{pect to the general fyftem, there are no fuch things as 
abfolute jizmulants or fedatives ; that is, which, in all cafes, 
_increafe or diminifh action. Their effects are always rela- 
tive, and influenced by the degree in which they are ap- 
plied, the ftate of the body, and other circumflances. 
Thus alkohol, which is reckoned one of the moft powerful 
of the ftimulant tribe, may, when applied in great excefs, 
kill fo fuddenly as to leave no interval for increafe of action 
in the general fyftem ; and, on the other hand, cold, which 
has been always ranked with /edatives, excites immediate 
action in the parts to which it is applied; as is evident by 
the contraction or corrugation which follows, In this re- 
{pect, therefore, cold is a fizmulant power.—Again; me- 
dicines are at one time fézmulant, at another /edative, ac- 
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But although thefe fubftances all agtee 
in this refpect, their operation on the fyfiem 
generally, and even on the brain itfelf, is 


_. by no means uniform, but, on the con- 
trary, greatly diverfified ; fo that no two of 


them produce effects precifely fimilar. Some 
appear to affect in a peculiar manner the, 
mental powers, and proportionally little 
the other functions of the brain. This is 
the cafe with the poifonous mu/room, which 
induces a delirious hilarity, bordering on 
infanity. And the fame effect, in a ftill 
greater degree, has been of late experienced 
fous the inhalation into the lungs of the 
nitrous oxide gas. 


Ofium appears to have, of all, the great- 
eft tendency to induce fleep ; though many 
others have this effect‘in a greater or lefs 
degree. Green fea, on the contrary, is 
found to occafion watchfulnels.—Some ap- 


cording to the fave ofvhealth’ nt thé-time:te tiie wine, 

which, in health, quickens the pulfe and augments the 

animal heat, when given in cafes where the pulfe is already 

preternaturally quickened, and the heat of the body in ex- 

cefs, often brings back the pulfe to its natural ftandard, 
and reduces the body to its proper temperature. ‘Tins re- 
mark might be extended to a variety of other cafes. By 

the term /iimulus 1 here only mean, any power capable of 
changing the condition or mode of acting in an organ, In 

this point of view, the term is, indeed, applicable to every 

medicinal agent. ‘ 
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pear to affect the organs of fenfe more than 
others, while fome “difturb in a particular 
manner the voluntary power ; ; as green ted, 
which, in many pertfons, gccafions tremor 


of the limbs. 


Some warcotics are attended, in their ope- 
ration, with increafed action of the heart 
and arteries; as a/kofo/, and the various 
liquors that contain it: while others pro- 
duce little of this effect.—Some again, as 
opium, induce torpor of the inteftinal canal, 
and diminifhed fecretions ; while the cicuvfa, 
and fome others, have no fuch effect, or 
even a contrary one. : 


_ Thus it appears that the effects of this 
_clafs of fubftances are very various; and it 
is certain that they can feldom be fubfti- 
tuted for one another in practice without 
difadvantage. And not only do they differ 
widely from one another in their effects on 
the fyftem, but the operation of each 1s 
very different at different times, according 
to age, habit of body, dofe, ufe, and va- 
rious other circumftances. The proper ad- 
miniftration of them in difeafe, therefore, is 
a matterof no {mall difficulty, and calls for 
much both of experience and difcrimination 
onthe part of the practitioner. .There is 
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probably no clafs of medicines more abufed 
in actual practice, nor, upon the whole, 
more unfuccef{sfully employed. 


The powerful action of the fexforial fti- 
mult on the brain and its functions would 
feem to point them out as probable remedies — 
for fever. In reality, the value of many of 
- them in this refpect is fully eftablifhed by 
experience. When, however, it 1s confider- 
ed that their mode of acting has always 
hitherto been explained upon hypothetical 
principles, and that the indications which 
they have been employed to fulfil have been 
chiefly imaginary, it may be juftly quef- 
tioned whether their adminiftration is in 
any cafe thoroug ghly underftood. 


Of all the fexforial fimuli, opium, per- , 
haps, has been the longeft and .moft fre- 
quently ufed in the cure of fever. In all 
ages, from the time that medicine has been 
practifed as an art, and any records of it 
have been preferved, we find that opium, in- 
one form or another, has been a favourite 
remedy. ‘The celebrated sheriaca of An- 
dromachus, the d/a/cordium, and other an- 
cient compounds, the formule of which have 
been handed down to us, owe much of their 
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activity and remedial powers to this ingre- 
dient. 


Opium evidently has a tendency to in- 
creafe the vafcular action of the brain, and 
in this way, probably, difturbs its functions, 
and, through it, the reft of the fyftem. This 
effect of opium takes place indifferently, 
whether the opium be applied to the brain 
—itfelf topically ; to the ftomach; to the in- 
teftines by injection; or to the furface of 
the body. A confiderable difference, how- 
ever, exifts in refpect to the dofe, as applied 
in thefe different ways; forit is found to re- 
quire three or four times the quantity that 
affects the ftomach, in order to produce an 
equal effect through the rectum; and the 
{kin is probably {till more infenfible. 


Opium, when taken in pretty confiderable 
dofes, and efpecially by perfons in high 
health, or who are labouring under inflam- 
matory diforders, produces, in general, dif- 
trefling headachs, with throbbing of the ar- 
teries in the temples, flufhing of the face, 
and fuffufion of the eyes; fhewing very 
clearly an increafe of vafcular action in the 
head. Dr. Whytt afferts, from obfervation, | 

that the veflels of the membranes of the 
brain are found to be much diftended in 

Part I. Aa 
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animals that have fwallowed a large dofe of 
opium*, , 


When taken to the extent now mention- 


ed, the functions of the brain become dif- 


turbed. Stupor, or, fometimes, watchful- — 
nefs, takes place. The energy of the mind 


is impaired ; the fenfes are dulled; and the 
voluntary power 1s weakened :—thefe are 


the primary effects of opium in the fyftem. q 


The fecondary ones are, naufea, or at leaft 


- loathing of food, torpor of the inteftines, | 


heat of fkin, diminifhed fecretions, whence 
thirft and foulnefs of the tongue—in a word, 
a train of fymptoms that are hardly to be 
diftinguifhed from thofe of fever generated 


doubt that proper fever may be actually 
thus produced. 


More fparingly taken, and in ftates of the 
fyftem favourable to its operation, opium 
appears fimply to excite the powers and ac- 
tions of the brain, and, through this, fubfe. 
quently, the reft of the fyftem. Hence the 
_ mind is exhilarated, and the activity of the 
_ body and difpofition to motion are increafed. 
As this flate, however, isa forced one, it 


wx 


* Whytt’s Works, 4to, p. 326. 


: 
| 


by other caufes ; and indeed there 1s little — 


‘ 
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cannot long be kept up, but, according to a 
general law of the fyftem, fish ends in fa- 
tigue and collapfe (to ufe a term that has 
often been employed in this fenfe). The 
activity of the body declines, the f{pirits flag, 

and a ftate of ftupor or fleep fucceeds, under 
which the powers of the fyftem are recruited, 
and the effects of the medicine gradually 
a i 


Opium, therefore, is unqueftionably a 
flimulant with regard to the brain, and in- 
creafes its ehcila: action. This being 
granted, we can pretty well underftand the 
circumftances in which it 1s likely to be be- 
neficial, or the reverfe, in fever. 


The firft ftage of the difeafe 1s commonly 

a ftate of active inflammation. ‘The veflels 
are at this time acting with confiderable vio- 
lence: hence the throbbing of the arteries, 
the diftenfile pain and increafed heat of the 
head, the want of fleep, the flufhing of the 
face, and the fuffufion of the eyes. In this 
fiage of fever, as in other inflammations, ex- 
perience has fhewn opium to be uniformly 
hurtful. But after the firft violence of ac- 
tion has fubfided, and the difeafe has been 
protracted to a certain period, the fame ex- 


lee proves that ftimulating remedies 
AaQ 
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can be employed with fafety and advan- 
tage: and in this ftage it is that opium is 
found ufeful, both in fever and other inflam- 
mations. | 


It is not improbable, however, that in — 
certain cafes of fever, particularly in previ- 
oufly debilitated habits, the inflammation is — 
‘from the beginning of fo inactive a kind, as — 
to admit of the early ufe of ftimulating re- — 
medies; which will account for the ‘fuccefs 
that many practitioners have experienced in 
the low fiate of fever, from a tonic and fti- 
mulant plan of cure. 


As want of fleep isjuftly ranked among — 
the moft diftrefling fymptoms of fever, fo it -_ 
is the one which practitioners have in gene- 
ral been moft anxious to overcome; and it 
is with this view principally that opium has 
been adminiftered. Its utility, however, in 
this refpect is very queftionable. It is fel- - 
dom that found or refrefhing fleep is thus 
produced ; while the future progrefs of the 
difeafe is often rendered by it more unma- 
nageable—to fay nothing of its effect in fup- 
prefling the natural evacuations. | When 
opium is fo regulated as to induce fweating 
(as by combining it with antimony, fpices, 
and the like), thefe difadvantageous effects 
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are in a great meafure obviated, and it be- 
comes one of the moft powerful means we, 
poflefs for taking off fever, as well as other 
_ inflammations.—The adaptation of this re- 
medy to the various ftates of fever, the dofes 
and times of exhibition, will be particularly 
confidered hereafter. | 


It was a favourite practice in the Hoyal 
_ Infirmary of Edinburgh, in the winter of 
1502-3, to give every night three or four 
grains of hops in powder, as an amodyne, in 
typhus, inftead of the ufual Aau/ffus ano- 
dynus of the Infirmary, which contained 
_ about twenty drops of the tincture of opium. 
According to the Clizical Reports, the hops 
' feemed to merit the preference ; the patient 
commonly pafling a quieter night, with 
more refrefhing fleep, than when he took 
the opium. ‘The reafon was, I have no 
doubt, that the opium often did pofitive 
harm; a charge from which the hops are 
certainly free, though it would be difficult 
to prove that they were productive of any 
direct advantage.— The other fubftitutes 
for opium that have been reforted to, fuch 
as Hoffman's anodyne liquor, caftor, mufke, 
&c., fcarcely merit notice. 
Wing and atkxonot, which in their ef. 


Aa 3 
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fects have a confiderable analogy with 
opium, are {till more powerful than this, 
in inecreafing the vafcular action, both in 
the brain itfelf, and throughout the fyftem. 
Hence they appear peculiarly adapted to 
the latter periods of fever, when languor 
_ and torpor have fucceeded to a previous ftate 
of violent action : and in fuch circumftances 
they are undoubtedly ufeful. 


It is thought by fome, that in fever the 
excitability of the body is diminifhed, fo as 
to render it in a certain degree infufceptible 
of the action of ftimulant remedies*. This 
idea, though by no means univerfally true, 
receives fome countenance from the large 
quantities of wine that many practitioners 
have given to patients ill of fever, and, as 
they aflert, with fuccefs. 


It would feem highly neceflary, however, _ 
to diftinguifh between that univerfal pro- | 
_ ftration of the powers and faculties of both 
mind-and body (the effect of an apoplectic 
{tate of the brain refembling drunkennefs, 
induced. by the violent action of its veffels) 
which is often obferved in fevers of the 


* “ In typhus the body is lefs fenfible to the action of 
epium and wine,”——HWilfon on Febrile Difeafes, vol. i, p. 500. 
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worlft kind at the very commencement of the 
difeafe; and that exhaufted ftate of the 
fyfiem, the confequence of previous increaf- 
ed exertion, which occurs towards the end 
of moft fevers of any confiderable duration. 


In the latter cafe, the advantage of re- 
medies of the kind we are now confidering, 
is too well afcertained to admit of a queftion. 
But, in the former, common fenfe feems to 
indicate that the ufe of highly ftimulating 
remedies (provided any fufceptibility of im- 
preflion remains) muft tend to aggravate 
the mifchief, by driving the blood with ftill 
more violence upon the brain. And this is 
fully confirmed by experience: for it is in 
this ftate of things that bloodletting and 
other active evacuations have been employ~ 
ed with fuch decided efficacy, as already 
ftated. That they fhould have often failed, 
can not excite furprize, when it is confider- 
ed how foon the delicate texture of the brain 
may be deftroyed by an excels of its own 
vatcular action. 


Campuor, as already obferved, has long . 
been a favourite remedy in fevers, efpecially 
thofe of a malignant character. This pre- 
dilection in its favour is probably the refult 
of obfervation. Practitioners, however, are 

Aa 4 
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_ far from agreeing with regard to the general 
effects of camphor in the fyftem ; and hence 
it is not likely that its medicinal powers 
fhould be well underftood. 


By fome, camphor has been confidered a 
heating or ftimulant remedy ; by others, a 
cooling or fedative one. It 1s probably one 
or the other according to circumftances. It 
is acrid to the tafte, and'leaves a fenfe of 
heat in the mouth and fauces. It produces 
a fimilar fenfation of heat and burning in 
the ftomach, or what is called eart-burn. 
When applied to a wound, it gives pain and 
inflames the wound ; and when rubbed on 
the fkin, diffolved in oil, it produces in- 
flammation*. Thefe are furely ftimulant 
effects. 3 


On the other hand, when given to ani- 
mals in large quantities, it has often pro- 
duced fudden death; and, in dofes of one 
or two f{cruples to man, it operates by firft 
inducing ftupor, and afterwards delirium, 
furor, and convulfionst. Thefe effects,. 


which Dr. Cullen confiders as * the firuggle 


* It is denied by Dr. Cullen (Mat. Med., ii, 298) that 
camphor has any fuch effect on the fkin; but this is un- 
doubtedly a miftake, 

+ Cullen’s Materia Medica, part ii, chap. 6. 
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that takes place between the force of its /e- 
dative power and the re-action of the fy{tem,’ 
are, I maintain, evidences of its {pecitic 
‘action on the brain and its functions, and 
reduce it to the clafs of fenforial fimuli ; in 
which view alone we can underiftand its 


operation, either generally, or as a remedy 
for fever. 


According to the obfervation of Hoffman, 
Cullen, and many other phyficians of high 
authority, camphor has little or no tend- 
ency to increafe the action of the fangui- 
ferous fyftem, nor to augment the heat of 
the fkin. Combined with opium, however, 
in dofes of eight or ten grains with one of 
the latter, it is one of the moft powerful fu- 
dorifics we poffefs. In this way, the un- 
pleafant effects which opium of itfelf is apt 
to occafion, feem often to be prevented. 
But it is proper to notice the remark of Dr. 
Cullen on this point, who fays, that he has 
not found that a fmall quantity of camphor 
has any effect in rendering the operation of 
opium different from what it would have 
been if employed alone. 


Although the good effects of camphor, as 
a remedy in fever, are fufficiently known in » 
a general way, it is not yet afcertained, I 
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believe, under what particular circumftances 
of the difeafe it is likely to be moft fervice- 
able, or the contrary. It has been moft 
frequently employed in the malignant forms 
of fever, that 1s, in fuch as are attended 
with marks of great debility or profiration of 
ftrength. But, on the other hand, it has 
been freely given by many practitioners. in 
the moft inflammatory diforders, as in acute 
rheumatifm ; and, as is afferted, with fuc- 
cefs. There is therefore a difficulty here, 
which further experience only can remove. 


Dr. Home grave camphor, in dofes of five 
or fix grains, in the low nervous fever, but, 
as he thought, without advantage: the 
pulfe- continued to become quicker and 
quicker, till the patients died. ‘The cafes, 
however, were fuch as probably not to ad- 
mit of relief from any remedy*. Dr. He- 
berden’s teftimony with regard to this me- 
dicine is not more favourable. He has 
known, he fays, a {cruple of it to be given 
every fix hours, without having any per- 
ceivable effect in abating the convulfive | 
catchings, or compofing the patient to reft. 


It was remarked above of the fenforial 


_* Clinical Hifi, and Diffections, p. 34, 
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} orci, that though they all act fpecifically 
on the brain, yet a confiderable difference 

exifis between them in the nature of that 
action.. Some of them appear to affect par- 
ticularly thofe parts of the brain which are 
connected more immediately with the vz/al 
functions ; others, the azima/; and others, 
again, the zafvra/ functions. ‘This is hint- 
ed at by Dr. Cullen in the following paflage 
of his Materza Medica, though he “does not 
purfue the idea. 


«© May it be fuppofed,”’ he afks, ‘* that 
the animal and vital functions depend fo 
much upon a different condition of the 
nervous fyftem, that one kind of poifon may 
act upon one of thefe functions more readily 
than upon the other, while another kind of 
poifon may act more directly upon - -that 
other’ fet of functions, and lefs upon the 
former? If there is any foundation for the 
fuppofition, we might fay that the narcotic 
poifons, act firfi upon the azzma/ functions, 
though their power may, at length, be ex- 
tended alfo to the v7fa/ ; and that the /vu;o- 
cerafus, and other poifons analogous to this, 
act more immediately upon the wifa/ func- 
tions without fhewing any intermediate af-. 
fection of the azimal*.”’ 


* Treatife on the Mat. Med., part ii, p. 284. 
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If, as here fuggefted, the /auro-cerafus 
manifelts its effects particularly upon the 
vafcular fyftem, and efpecially if thefe ef- 
fects are of a debilitating kind, it would 
feem peculiarly adapted to the ftate of fe- 
ver, which, as I have endeavoured to fhew, 
confifts in exceflive vafcular action in the 
brain. But this 1s at prefent little more 
than f{peculation, which experience muft ul- 
timately verify or overturn. It is worth 
obferving, however, that the /auro-ce erafus 
has actually been employed with fuccefs in 
the cure of fever. Dr. Browz Langrift re- 
marks, that it was in frequent ufe in his 
neighbourhood for the cure of agues. And 
Bergius frequently prefcribed a ftrong emul- 
fion of bitter almonds (which, as is well 
known, produces effects fimilar to the laurel) 
with decided advantage in intermittents. 


But there is another of the fex/orial /t1- 
mili, the effects of which in diminifhing 
' vafcular action (as well as analogy) point it 
out as a proper remedy for fever: I mean 
the digitalis, the power of which in re- 
ducing the force and frequency of the pulfe 
is fufficiently afcertained. It isnot enough, 
however, that this medicine is capable of 
diminifhing ‘the general vafcular action, in 
order to eftablith its character in the cure of 


a 
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fever ; for fuch an effect might poflibly be 
the confequence of a previous change in- 
duced by it on the /fexforivm, a change 
which might in itfelf be unfavourable to the 
difeafe. We know that preternatural flow- 
nefs of the pulfe is one of the figns of injured 
brain. And the fame fymptom 1s occafion- 
ally obferved in fevers of the worft kind, 
and from the fame caufe. ‘The value of 
digitalis, therefore, as a febrifuge, can only 
be determined by a knowledge of its effects 
on the brain itfelf, or by an appeal to ex- 
‘perience. 

It feems to be generally imagined, that 
the digitalis acts fimply and primarily on 
the heart itfelf, diminishing its power and 
activity. But this I believe to be quite un- 
founded. I have never feen the frequency 
of the pulfe much reduced by this medicine, 
without obferving at the fame time a mani- 
feft diforder of the functions of the brain. 
Nor is the pulfe fimply rendered flower by 
digitalis, but is always made more or lefs 
regular by it. The pulfations are fome- 
times found to be pretty equal for ten or a 
dozen ftrokes, and then hurried and irre- 
gular; fo that the pulfe beats at the rate of 
fifty, and immediately afterwards at eighty 
or ninety, ina minute. The flighteft mo- 


“ 
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tion of the body, as merely rifing from a 


chair, and even a deep infpiration, or the 
act of coughing, is fufficient to raife it 
twenty or thirty ftrokes in a minute. 


Further, it 1s not always in our power to 
reduce the frequency of the pulfe by means 
of digitalis, by any management of it. It 
will occafionally produce dimnefs of fight, 
vertigo, naufea and vomiting’, to fuch a de- 
gree as to compel the laying it afide, with- 
out having in any degree reduced the quick- 
nefs of the pulfe, and fometimes even with 
the effect of rendering 1t more frequent than 
before. 


Digitalis, then, muft rank with the fez- 
forial fimult. Lnke the reft of thefe, it acts 
primarily on the brain, and through this on 
the vafcular fyftem. In order, therefore, to 
eftimate its value, ¢@ frrior7, asa remedy for 
fever, we muft endeavour to afcertain its 
effects on the vafcular action of the brain it- 
felf, for on this muft its influence be finally 
exerted, in order to overcome an inflamma- 
tory ftate of this organ. 


I have watched narrowly and repeatedly 
the effects of digitalis, when it has been car- 


ried the length of inducing reftleffnefs, ver- 


- 
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tigo, and impaired vifion, without having 
obferved that throbbing of the arteries, ten- 
five pain of the head, and flufhing of the 
face, which occur from the exceflive ufe of 
opium and alkohol, and which denote an 
increafe of vafcular action in the brain. On 
the contrary, the face in fuch cafes is pale, 
the eyes are funk and languid, and headach, 
‘which was before troublefome, has often 
ceafed. 


This, I admit, is only a probable indi- 
cation of the actual ftate of the ultimate 
branches of the arterial fyftem, which ap-_ 
pear to be the immediate feat of inflamma- 
tion; for it is certainly poflible that the 
extreme veflels may be fo acting, as to de- 
firoy the texture of the part, without any 
remarkable increafe in the action of the 
larger arterial trunks. And in this way, I 
conceive, parts are frequently diforg-anized 
bychronicinflammation. But, at all events, 
the effects of digitalis are confiderably dif- 
ferent from thofe of wine and opium; and 
it is probably, therefore, adapted to circum- 
{tances of the difeafe, where thefe would be 
lefs proper. | 

On all accounts, I think digitalis entitled 
to the notice of phylicians, as a remedy for 
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fever, whether we confider its general effects 
in the fyftem, or its efficacy in the cure of 
various inflammations. I have myfelf em- 
ployed it in feveral cafes of typhus, and am 
fatisfied of its utility. I have alfo ufed it 
with apparent advantage in many cafes of 
the acute hydrocephalus, the fever of in- 
fants. A few months ago, Dr. Thornton 
communicated to the Medical Society fome 
ftriking inftances of its efficacy in fcarlet 


fever. 


The fate of this plant has been very fimi- 
lar to that of many other active remedies, 
which, after going into difufe for many 
years, have been again revived in practice. 
The digitalis, we are informed by the old 
writers on the maferia medica, ufed formerly 
to be a domeftic medicine in the country in 
pectoral diforders. Ray fays, the common 
people in Somerfetfhire employed a decoc- 
tion of it in fevers, and that it operated both 
upwards and downwards*. It has alfo been 
celebrated in epilepfy, a difeafe which, in 
its feat and origin, has a near relation to 


* « Somerfeti Angliz ruftica turba hujus decocto fe- 
bricitantibus purgationes et interdum Tuperpurgationes 
et vomitiones humidioribus alvo molitur.’—Raw Hiftoria 
Plantarum, art, Digitalis. 


re 
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fever,,of which it 1s both a frequent precur- 
for and confequence. 


There are ftill others of the fex/orial 
agents, which, by their property of reducing 
the vafcular action throughout the body, 
and even in the brain itfelf (as is evident by 
the palenefs and faintnefs that attend their 
operation), promife to be valuable auxili- 
aries in the cure of fevers, efpecially fuch as 
are attended with marks of ftrong vafcular 
action in the brain: fuch is the zicofiana, 
which, ina full dofe, enfeebles, even more 
than the foxglove, the. action of the heart 
and arteries. In hot climates, where the 
progrefs of fever is fo rapid and deftructive, 
fuch herculean remedies are fully juftified. 

- Where fo little time is allowed for the ope- 
ration of medicine, the moft powerful agents 
fhould be had recourfe to ; and none feems 
better entitled to notice in this relpect, both 
by the celerity and the force of its action, 
than the wicoliana. In an raaugural Differ- 
tation publifhed at Philadelphia, in the 
year 1804, by Mr. Stubbins Firth, Houle 
Surgeon to the Piiladelphia Infirmary, tre- 
quent clyiters of the infufion of tobacco are 
recommended in yellow fever ; and the 
author fays that he never knew it fail.” 
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Among the minor remedies for fever, de- 
rived from the clafs of Sexforzal Stimu/1, the 
agreeable effects of greex tea ought not to 
be wholly overlooked. The tendency of 
this to relieve the headach and other confe- 
quences of inebriety, are well known. And 
the ftupor of fever, which, as we have feen, 
is nearly allied to intoxication, might admit 
of relief from the fame means. Habit, it 1s 
true, has fo reconciled moft of us to the fti- 
mulus of tea, as to render it in a great mea- 
{ure inert: but this, probably, might be 
compenfated by an augmentation of the 


dofe. 


I might have mentioned among Sex/orial 
Stimuli MENTAL EMOTIONS, but that they are 
fcarcely applicable to practical purpofes. 
The influence which they occafionally exert 
in fever is, indeed, fufficiently known. Ter- 
ror has often prevented the recurrence of the 
paroxyfms of intermittents: in continued fe- 
vers, it has been fuppofed to be detrimental. 
I know not whether a fact mentioned by Dr. 
Jackfon, refpecting the good effects of gefta- 
tion in the open air in “fevers, during a fe- 
vere feafon m America, is to be refered to 
this head of metal emotions ; or whether 
the effects of temperature and pure air are 
not to be taken likewife into account. 
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In fupport of the former idea may be 
mentioned the good effect of endeavouring” 
to roufe the attention of perfons ftupefied by 
large quantities of opium and the like, and not. 
_ fuffering them to yield to the almoft invinci- 

_ blepropenfity to fleep that takes place. Dr. 
Hartley gave zu vomica to a dog, and 
then beat him feverely. The fenfation 
thus excited, and probably alfo the effect of 
fear on the mind of the animal, prevented 
the operation of the drug, and no diforder 
enfued. Dr. Darwin relates a fomewhat 
fimilar cafe. ‘I'wo dyfenteric patients in the 
fame ward of the Infirmary at Edinburgh, 
quarrelled, and whipped each other feverely 
with horfe-whips: and it was obferved, that 
both of them were much better of the dy- 
fentery afterwards. Such an application 
would probably be at leaft as innocent 4 “And 
a much quicker means of exciting a patient 
in the ftupor of fever (if extitanient were ne- 
ceflary) than J/sferimg, which is often car- 
ried to fuch an unmerciful extent. 


It may be remarked of many of the /ew- 
‘forial fimuli above enumerated as remedies 
for fever, that they are alfo, under certain 
management, capable of exciting the dif- 
eafe; becoming either a caufe or a cure, ac- 
cording to their adminiftration. Thus we 
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have feen that mental emotions are fome- 
times the caufe of intermittents, while the 
fame ftimulus has repeatedly removed them*. 
Cold, which, as far as regards fenfation, is 
perhaps to be ranked with /ex/ortal agents, 
frequently induces fever, and is among the 
moft powerful of its remedies. 


The exhalations of the datura fframo- 
nium (thorn-apple) occafion headach, with 
febrile fymptoms; and in fome parts of 
America, where this plant STows in great 
abundance, the occurrence of the remitient 
fever is afcribed to that fource. This opi- 
nion is fo prevalent, that a law has been 
paffed in one of the ftates, for extirpating 
the plant altogetherft. Such an opinion 
does not appear without foundation, nor ex- 
ceedingly improbable, when the effects of 
this drug are confidered as taken into the 
ftomach. A few grains of the powdered 
lJeaves of the ftramonium excite headach, 
ftupor, convulfions, and fometimes mania. 
A fingle drop of a weak infufion of itf, put 
into the eye, 1s fufficient to dilate the eye 
in the {pace of an hour or two, to fuch a de- 


* See page 88. 

t See a Collection of American Medical Thefes for the 
Year 1805, by Dr. Charles Caldwell, of PAiladelphia. 

+ Two feruples to half an ounce of water. 
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gree as almoft to obliterate the 1 iris, attended 
with a fenfe of heat and pain in the head, 
and a degree of ftupor that lafts for many 
hours: as | know by trials on myfelf and 
others. 


The opinion is rendered further probable 
from the effects of a/kohol, which is known 
to be capable of exciting fever of the moft 
violent kind. Dr. Cooper, of Philadelphia, 
in an Inaugural Differtation on the Stramo-. 
mium, remarks that he faw a cafe of true ye/- 
fow fever induced in a perfon fomewhat de- 
preffed in his mind, who, for feveral days, 
had taken nothing except repeated large 
quantities of wine and brandy*. 


* Caldwell’s Collection of Thefes. 
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| ini amie ne an aa 
Sect. X.---Of Cold as a Remedy for Fever. 


WE are next to confider one of the moft 
powerful, but at the fame time, perhaps, 
the leaft underftood, of the agents employed 
in the cure of fever. Although it be true, 
in a fhyfical fenfe, that co/d is merely a ne- 
gative term, implying only a privation or 
diminution of heat, it cannot be viewed in 
this light as applied to the living body, but 
muft be confidered as a pofitive agent, hav- 
ing, like other agents, a power of chang- 
ing materially the condition and actions of 
the fyftem. Its effects are by no means a 
lower degree of thofe which heat produces, 
but of a totally different kind. 


The effects of co/d on the fyftem are va- 
rious, according to the mode of its admini- 
ftration, time, degree, and other circum- 
fiances. The difcuffion that has taken 
place, and been carried to fuch an, unpro- 
fitable length, with regard to the queftion 
of its fimulant or fedatrve operation, ap- 
pears to me to have been wholly ufelefs ; 
fince it acts fo very differently in the differ- 
ent circumftances above alluded to, that no- 
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thing but obfervation can bring us acquaint- 
ed with its true powers. I propofe, in the 
firft place, to confider its effects in the ftate 
of health, both as regards the part to which 
it is immediately applied, and the general 
fyftem ; and afterwards its effects as a re- 
medy for inflammation. ‘This will lead us, 
if I miftake not, to underftand, in fome 
meafure, its influence on the courfe of fever. 


Cold affects both the fenfibility and irri- 
tability of the body; in other words, it 
excites both fenfation and action. . There 
are fome parts, however, which appear to 
be in a great meafure infenfible to its im- 
preflion ; whether from habit or original 
conftitution, I knownot. ‘Thus, cold air is 
not felt in the lungs in breathing, though it 
may act on them in other refpects fo forci- 
bly as to excite difeafe ; but its firft impref- 
fion is unattended with the fenfation of ccld. 
And the internal cavities in general have a 
very indiftinct, if any, feeling with regard 
to this agent. | 


The effects of co/d in exciting fenfation 
in a part, are according to the intenfity of 
the application, the novelty of it, and the 
natural fenfibility of the part. Like other 
agents on this neers its effects are dimi- 
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nifhed by repetition and habit. Thus the 

_ face, by repeated expofure, becomes infen- 
fible to degrees of cold that, when applied 
to other parts, excite a high degree of fenfa- 
tion, amounting even to pain, — 


But cold, as before obferved, not only 
influences the fenfibility of parts, but their 
moving powers likewile. It not only pro- 
duces a condenfation, or fimple diminution 
of bulk, as in inanimate bodies ; but occa- 
fions contraction, the refult of living action. 
This is very evident in the fkin, which, when 
corrugated by cold, has a totally different 
appearance from the cold or frozen furface 


of the dead body. 


The effect of this contraction, when con- 
fiderable, is to diminifh the vafcular action 
of the part, and to impede the paflage of 
the blood through the veffels. Hence its 
effects in fufpending, and often ftopping 
altogether, the procefs of inflammation, 
which confifts in a great meafure, if not 

wholly, in a preternaturally violent vafcu- 
lar action and its confequences. 
- \ 

Such are the firft and moft obvious changes 
induced by co/d on the parts to which it is 
immediately applied. Its fecondary, and, , 
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on this occafion, moft important, effects on 
the general fyftem, remain to be confidered. 


As exciting fenfation, co/d is undoubtedly 
to be ranked with fexforial flimuli, \ike 
which it is capable of influencing very pow- 


oS . erfully the fenforlum, and through it the 


reft of the fyftem. The effect exerted by it 
on the brain, is in a compound ratio of the 
intenfity of the application, the fenfibility 
of the part to which it is applied, and the 
fufceptibility to imprefflion of the brain it- 
felf: hence, as the fufceptibility differs in 
_ different perfons, the effect of an equal ap- 
plication of cold is not the fame in any two 
individuals. 


When co/d is applied in a low degree to 
the furface of the healthy body, fo as to be 
within the limits of pleafurable fenfation, 1t 
appears to excite the energy of the brain, 
and fubfequently to invigorate the whole 
fyftem. Hence the grateful and refrefhing 
effects of the fummer breeze. Applied in a 
higher degree, it produces pain or a fenfa- 
tion of uneafinefs in the part, and, at the 
fame time, diminifhes the energy of the 
brain. This is manifeft in the debility of the 
voluntary mufcles, which tremble and can 
{carcely be made to obey the will; and in 
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the general torpor of the body, which, un~ 
der a more intenfe-application of the caufe, 
terminates at length ina ftate of total in- 
fenfibility. 


The change thus mduced on the brain 
appears to confilt in, or is accompanied by, 
a diminifhed action of its veflels; as is ren- 
dered probable by the palenefs of the face 
and fhrinking of the features which attend 
the fenfation of extreme cold. 


This torpid fiate of the brain is fometimes 
fucceeded by inflammation arifing in it; 
yuft as happens to external parts, after hay- 
ing been expofed to a diminifhed tempera- 
ture. <A difeafe then takes place which has 
been called either fever or /#renilis, ac- 
cording as one fet of fenforial functions, or 
another, is obferved to be peculiarly affected. 


When the mental powers are moft ftrik- 
ingly and primarily difturbed, the affection 
has been named fbr emitts, OY fimply inflam- 
mation of the brain. Where the affection 
of the mind or delirium is later in coming 
on, and the voluntary power is much weak- 
ened, it has been ufually called fever, in 
which the inflammation of the brain, from 
the abfence of the moft acute fymptoms, has 
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been overlooked. And, when both mind 
and body are obferved to be pretty equally 
difordered, the difeafe has received the com- 
pound denomination of drain-fever. But 
all this, it 1s evident, is entirely arbitrary, 


There is a third and more remote feries of 
changes induced in the fyftem by the ap- 
plication of cold, which are to be afcrib- 
ed to the previous change induced on the 
brain, upon which they immediately de- 
pend. ‘Thefe are a diminifhed action of the 
heart and arteries, as fhewn in the fmall- 
nefs and feeblenefs of the pulfe, and a 
derangement of other organs, according to 
their difpofition to be thrown into irregular 
action. 


 Thefe effects of cold on the brain and ge- 
neral vafcular fyftem, take place to what- 
ever part of the furface the application be 
made; but more fo in proportion as the 
part is lefs accuftomed to it. Habit fo far 
reconciles us to the impreffion of this ftimu- 
lus, that a degree of cold which, when ap- 
plied to the face, fcarcely excites fenfation, 
produces its full effect applied to parts that 
are ufually defended from it. 


This feems to render it doubtful, whether 
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the common idea is well founded, that cold 
applied to the head itfelf is more effectual in 
refiraining immoderate action in the veflels 
of the brain, than when applied to more 
difiant, though more fenfible, parts. The 
{calp is (from habit) one of the moft in- 
fenfible parts of the body, with regard to 
the impreflion of cold: while we know that 
the full operation of this agent on the brain 
can be produced by its application to re- 
mote parts of the fyfiem, 


A confiderable difference is obferved in 
the effects of cold, according as its applica- 
tion 1s fudden and intenfe, or more moderate 
and long continued. In the former cafe the 
effect is greater, but at the fame time is com- 
monly tranfitory ; and very often the parts 
whofe actions were fupprefled or. diminifhed 
while under the influence of the cold, act 
afterwards with greater energy than before. 
This. 1s what is called the re-action of the 
fyftem, and takes place equally with regard 
to the three feries of actions before mention- 
ed; which feems to fhew that the primary 
change induced in each cafe is the fame, viz., 
a diminution of vafcular action. ‘Thus the 
palenefs and fhrinking of the furface,—the 
diminifhed energy of the functions of the 
brain,—and the reduced action of the heart 
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and arteries, which follow the temporary ap- 
plication of the cold bath, are fucceeded by 
an unufual glow on the furface, increafed 
mufcular vigour, and a {trong and full pulfe. 


When cold is applied in this fudden and 
tranfitory way to parts already in a ftate of 
inflammation, the re-action which fucceeds 
_to the previous ftate of torpor fometimes 
ageravates the difeafe; as in the cafe of 
burns, which are relieved from pain by a 
temporary.application of cold, but if this be 
foon withdrawn, the pain returns with greater 
violence than before. And in order to pro- 
duce permanent benefit in this cafe, the ap- 
plication of cold muft be continued till the 
difpofition to increafed action afterwards 
ceafes; an effect which, in the cafe of burns, 
often requires a period of many hours to ac- 


complith. 


We are now, I flatter myfelf, prepared in 
fome meafure to comprehend and eftimate 
the value of cold as a remedy for fever, a 
remedy concerning which, and its mode of 
acting, many doubts and difagreements 
among practitioners ftill fubfift. I fhall 
not enter further into the hiftory of the fub- 
. ject, than to obferve, that the practice is of 
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great antiquity, though modern writers have 
, contended for the honour of the difcovery. 


~ Cold has been employed in two very dif- 
ferent ways, in the cure of fever ; the one, 
its fudden but temporary application, as 
by the cold bath or the affufion of cold wa- 
ter over the body ;—the other, the gradual 
and long-continued expofure of the patient 
to cool air, the wafhing the furface of the — 
body or limbs with cold or tepid liquids, | 
and the exhibition of cool drinks. 


In the former way, it feems to act by 
its fudden impulfe, and not by the mere 
abfiraction of heat from the body, as Dr. 
Currie feems to have fuppofed. In this re- 
fpect, it ranks with emetics, mental emo- 
tions, and other fudden and violent impref- 
fions, which are found occafionally to inter- 
rupt the progrefs of fever, and many other 
difeafes. The effect of the application in 
this cafe is almoft immediate. The difeafe 
has been often thus cut fhort at once. A 
difpofition to fleep and fweating has fucceed- 
ed, and the patient has awoke almoft free 
from difeafe. 


By the other mode of applying cold in 
fever, viz., by expofure to cool air, the ufe 
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ef cold drinks, and fpunging the furface 
with cold or tepid liquids, the preternatural 
,heat of the body is gradually abftracted, 
and thus the moft prominent fymptom 1s re- 
lieved. But itis not by the fimple abftrac- 
tion of heat from the body that this mode 
of cure produces its good effects in fever ; 
but by the reduction of vafcular action ; 
firft in the fkin; fecondly in the brain, by 
fympathy ; and, lafily, in the general fyf- 
tem. Thus the action is deftroyed upon 
which the excefs of heat (which is merely a 
fymptom) depends. 


It has been for many years a practice 
with Dr. Gregory, the prefent eminent Pro- 
feffor of the Practice of Phyfic in Edinburgh, 
in addition to the expofure of the patient to 
cool air in typhus, to direct the whole 
body to be wafhed with a fponge dipped 
in cold vinegar and water; with the ef- 
fect of reducing the pulfe, in many cafes, 
from 110 to 90 ftrokes ina minute. This 
fact is not difficult to be underftood, when 
it is confidered that the {kin is an organ of 
fenfe, and therefore intimately aflociated 
with the brain; and that by inducing tor- 
por in the one we diminitfh the energy of the 
other, and, fubfequently, the irritated vaf- 
cular action of the whole fy ftem. 
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With regard to the comparative merits 
of. the two modes mentioned of applying 
cold in fever, we muft appeal to experience. 
The affufion of cold water, or the cold bath, 
fo ftrongly inculcated of late by Dr. Currie, 
in his valuable publication on the fubject*, 
has fo often fucceeded in immediately arreft- 
ing the progrefs of fever, as proved by his 
own experience as well as that of many other 
unprejudiced obfervers, that the practice 
appears to merit more attention than it has 
yet received, 


It is to be obferved, however, that nei- 
ther this, nor any of the other remedies em- 
ployed in the cure of fever, effects its pur- 
pofe with certainty; and it confequently 
becomes a queftion of no fmall moment to 
determine, whether in cafe of failure the 
patient is put into a worfe fituation with re- 
gard to the future progrefs of the difeafe, 
than if no attempt had been made to cut it 
fhort. This point, I think, we have fcarce- 
ly yet grounds for determining fatisfactorily. 


Me bs we rely implicitly upon the reports 
which have been hitherto made on the fub- 


. * Reports on the Effects of Water, cold and warm, in the 
Treatment of Kevers: by William Currie, M.D. 
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ject, we muft believe that the practice, even 
where unfuccefsful, is never attended with 
difadvantage, butis rather favourable to the 
fubfequent - progrefs of the dileafe. aoa 
ence, however, has taught us to make fome 
Rlowcnce for reports of this defcription. 
The difcoverers of new remedies, or the ad- 
vocates of revived modes of practice, have 
rarely fhewn themfelves competent to fix 
the proper limits to their application. And 
we have yet had the experience of few others 
with regard to the point before us. 


I have feen the cold affufion in typhus, 
and even fponging the furface of the body 
-with vinegar and water, excite, in differ- 
ent inftances, pulmonic inflammation and 
rheumatifm : but I have not obferved that 
the fituation of the patient was rendered ma- 
terially worfe by the combination. It 1s 
even probable, that fuch a combination 
may, by counter-irritation, tend in fome 
cafes to relieve the primary affection. ‘One 
circumftance not a little remarkable was,” 
fays Dr. Sims, “ that fome:of thole who 
were expofed to cold (in fever) were feized 
by an immediate cough from it: this I al- 
ways found a certain fign of a f{peedy reco- 
very. The fame thing I have often noticed 
towards the end of other fevers, when'l did 

ePart I. Ce 
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not with certainty know the caufe, and cans 
not recollect a fingle inftance of the diforder 


afterwards terminating fatally*.”’ 


I have not in any cafe obferved the fe- — 
condary difeafe thus induced, occafion an — 
entire ceflation of the fever. The two affec-— 
tions have gone on together, evidently mo- 
difying each other. ‘Thus there have been 
the ufual pulmonic fymptoms of cough, 
pain, and difficult refpiration, with the 
fymptoms peculiar to idiopathic fever, as 
head-ach, proftration of ftrength, and a 
brown furred tongue. When rheumatifm 
fupervened on fever, the difturbance in the 
functions of the brain peculiar-to the latter, 
continued ; but the general vafcular fyftem 
was at the fame time excited into a degree 
of action unlike what is ordinarily obferved 
in low fever, and approaching to that which 
accompanies acute rheumatifm. 


Thefe combinations of difeafe I had an 
opportunity of witnefling in the Royal In- 
firmary at Glafgow in the winter of 1803, 
where they occurred fo frequently as to have 
brought the practice of cold affufion into 
fome degree of difrepute. It is not impros 


* Op. cit. 
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bable indeed, from analogy, that other 
combinations of difeafe, more formidable 
than thofe now mentioned, as inflammation 
of the abdominal vifcera, may be occafion- 
ally produced by this practice. 


Occurrences of the kind above alluded to, 
and the fear (perhaps ill-grounded) of others 
fiill more formidable, have concurred with 
the natural prejudices of mankind to prevent 
fo general an adoption of the cold affufion 
in the treatment of fever, as the refpectable 
teftimony adduced in its favour would feem 
to warrant. Practitioners in general {till 
prefer trufting the cure of ghee: to remedies 
that are lefS revolting to vulgar opinion. 
This may be juftifiable with reward to the 
fevers of temperate climates, where the rifk 
to life is comparatively fmall ,; but in thofe 
of the torrid zone, which fo fodin terminate 
in diforganization and death, the ufe of 
means capable of arrefting éigiy progrefs 
(though eventually attended with fome de- 
gree of hazard and uncertainty ) is fully 


| juftified, 


The probability of fuccefs from the cold 
affufion in fever, depends almoft entirely on 
_ its early adminifiration. It rarely fucceeds 

after the difeafe is fully formed, or has al- 
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ready fubfifted for feveral days. ‘This is 
an additional reafon for believing that it 
effects its purpofe by counter-irritation, or 
the fhock that is given to the fyftem, and 
not fimply by reguetagt the exceflive tem- 
perature of the body. 


With regard to the more moderate and 
continued “application of cold as a remedy 
for fever, it would be fuperfluous to adduce 
proots tf its utility. And its mode of act- 
ing, after what has been already faid, can- 
not, I think, be obfcure. If fever depend 
upon inflammatory action in the veffels of 
the brain, the application of cold to the fur- 
- face of the body 1s a certain means of leflen- 
ing fuch increafed action, and of relieving, 
in confequence, the different fymptoms 
which refult from it. And though it be 
not capable of fuddenly interrupting the 
progrefs of the difeafe, there 1s no doubt 
that, by moderating the violence of the 
local morbid action going on in the brain, 
it checks the tendency to diforganization in 
the part, and conduces in no fmall degree 
to a favourable termination. 


One effect of the application of cold to 
the furface of the body, is a change in the 
general diftribution of the blood; the cold 
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acting as a repellent. To this, much of 
its effect in the cure of difeafe has been 
afcribed. Hence fears have been common- 
ly entertained, of co/d throwing the blood 
with injurious violence upon the brain; fo 
that while the propriety of cold applications 
to the head itfelf, in inflammatory affections 
of this part, is generally admitted, it is 
ufual at the fame time to direct warm fo- 
mentations to the extremities, or the warm 
pediluvium, with the view of determining 
the force of the circulation towards thefe 
parts. 


The fears, however, which ate entertain- 
ed on this head, I cannot but think, are in 
a great degree imaginary. The change 
in the diftribution of the blood in this way 
lies chiefly between the capillary fyftem of 
' veflels generally, and the large veflels about 
the heart. The conftriction, by cold, of 
one part of the capillary fyftem of veilels, 
produces a correfponding effect on the whole ; 
and the vafcular fyftem of the brain, at leaft 
that part of it which is the immediate feat 
of inflammation, is perhaps to be confider-- 
ed as a part of the capillary fyftem. It is, 
_at leaft, certain that a confiderable applica- 
tio of cold to the furface of the body in- 
| Ce 3 | 
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duces torpor of the brain, and impedes the 
due exercife of its functions. 


On the other hand, the effect of the 
pediluvium, or of warm fomentations to 
the extremities, is not merely that of in- 
creafing the circulation in thofe parts, but 
operates forcibly as a ftimulus to the brain, 
increafes its energy, and, in a fhort time, 
the vafcular action throughout the fyftem ; 
as is evident by the increafe of the heat of 
the body, the fulnefs of the pulfe, and the 
production of {weat, which foon follow. It 
produces, in fact, as might be expected, 
confequences the reverfe of thofe elas are 
induced by cold. 


In this point of view, the practice of ap- 
plying warm fomentations and the like to 
the extremities in fever feems to be equivo- 
cal, and only adapted to that ftate of things 
where a ftimulus to the brain. is clearly in- 
dicated. I have repeatedly feen reafon 
to believe, when warm fomentations have 
been employed early in fever, for the pur- 
pofe of relieving a more than ordinary af- 
fection of the head (fuch as violent delirium), 
that they have tended rather to aggravate 
than mitigate afymptom, which owed. ite 
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ofigin to an already too active ftate of vaf- 
cular action in the brain. 


If remedies of this defcription are proper 
in fever, it muft be towards the clofe, at the 
time that wine and other {timulants become 
ufeful. And the fame probably may be 
faid of bliftering, and the other means of 
exciting inflammation on the f{kin. 


Cc 4 
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Sect. XI.-----Of the Ufe of Mercury in 
Hever. ~ 


THE laft remedy I fhall have occafion 
to notice at prefent, for the cure of fever, is 
MERCURY, a medicine whofe herculean pow- 
-ers have made it be reforted to in many 
defperate cafes of difeafe, as a forlorn hope, 
and without any particular indication. 


The good effects of mercury in fever 
have been moft experienced in the fevers of 
tropical climates; in which may be in- 
cluded even the northern ftates of America, 
fince their furmmer difeafes bear fo ftrong a 
refemblance to thofe of the Weft Indies. 
Almoft all the writers on the difeafes of hot 
climates concur in fentiment with regard to 
the utility of this remedy. It has been em- 
ployed in different forms, as by Zzuaction, 
by giving calomel internally, and fome- 
times in the form of /vh/imate. 


Some practitioners have given calomel in 
combination with other remedies, as amfi- 
mony, ox ofium; and have believed that its 
good effects were thereby much enhanced. 
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Mr. Tainfh, a navy furgeon, who treated 
a number of cafes of the plague on the coaft 
of Syria, at the celebrated fiege of Acré, in 
the year 1799, remarks that the good ef- 
fects of calomel and antimony were decifive. 
After an emetic, he gave ten grains of ca- 
lomel, and fix of the aztimonial powder, 
every four hours, till the fever abated, when 
the dark was given with wine™. 


Mr. Milve, in his * Account of the Dif- 
eafes which prevailed on board Ship, in two 
Voyages to the Eaft Indies, in the Years 
1793-84, fays that he gave calomel and an- 
timony with great fuccefs, in the cure both 
of dyfentery and fever. In the latter dif- 
eafe, fix grains of calomel, with four of the 
antimontal fowder, were given night and 
morning ; which generally, he fays, occa- 
fioned three or four ftools. This he conti- 
nmued, unlefs the feverifh fymptoms difap- 
peared, till the mouth became affected, when 
the fymptoms were found, for the moft 
part, to be removed. He followed the 
fame practice in ixfermitfents, and with 
equal fucceis. The patients, he adds, never 
complained of being weakened by thefe eva- 


~ ®* See Medical and Chirurgical Review, vol. viii, p. 85. 
+ 8vo, London, 2803: publifled for Philips. 
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cuations; and, by particular attention to 
their diet, none of them relapfed. 


Mr. Beane, in the fever of Demerara, 
after bleeding and purging, gave mercury, 
which, when it excited falivation, never 
failed to cure. On diffection of a cafe 
which terminated fatally, patches of inflam- 
mation were obferved on the /iza mater, un- 
der the temporal mufcles : water was collect- 
ed between this membrane and the arach- 
noid, and in the ventricles. And points of 
bleeding veffels were feen in the medullary 
fubftance of the brain*. This cafe at once 
illufirates the theory I have ventured to ad- 
vance, and confirms the practice deducible 
from it. 


Mr. Lempriere, who practifed in Ja- 
maica, finding that calomel was often ex- 
hibited in immenfe quantities without ex- 
erting any apparent action, was induced to 
employ the /zb/imafe, in dotes of the eighth 
part of a grain, with the addition of ten 
drops of Jaudanum. ‘Thefe were given 
every hour, until fome affection of the mouth 
was obferved, or until the more alarming 
fymptoms had confiderably abated ; when 


* See Mem. of Med. Soc, of London, vol. v, art. 35- 
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they were adminiftered at more diftant in- 
tervals, or omitted altogether. The tinc- 
ture of opium, combined with the mercury, 
did not appear, he fays, to affect the head, 
even when given in very large dofes. Mer- 
cury was given in this way to fourteen pa- 
tients labouring under the /rofical continued 
fever, two only of which died, and thefe 
had been ill two or three days before the 
remedy was adminiftered*. 


But it is not in the fevers peculiar to tro- 
pical climates alone, that mercury has been 
found ferviceable. The author juft quoted 
obferves, that the /yfius, or contagious fe- 
ver, required much the fame general treat- 
ment, with a freer ufe of ftimulants, and a 
generous diet. 


Dr. Wright, who practifed extenfively 
both in the Weft Indies and in Europe, by 
no means limits the ufe of mercury to the 
former. He gave calomel in /yfhws in 
Scotland, iliers there was any reafon to 
fufpect vifocral inflammation, but in lefs 
dofes than in the Weft Indies. He feldom 
exceeded, he fays, five or fix grains daily 


* Practical Obfervations on the Difeafes of the Army in 
Jamaica: by William Lempriere, Apothecary to the Forces: 
1799. 
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in Europe, while in the Weft Indies he gave 
twenty grains within the fame period*. 


The practice of the late Dr. Geach of 
Plymouth, a phyfician of great and merit- 
ed reputation, and of very extenfive prac- 
tice, is highly deferving of notice, and, as 
appears from the beft teftimony, was not 
more bold than fuccefsful. The account of 
it is given by Mr. Stephen Hammich, Jan., 
Dr. G.’s affiftant in the Naval Hofpitalt. 


‘© Whenever,” fays Mr. H., ‘ the Doc- 
tor was called toa perfon labouring under 
fymptoms of typhus fever (if within two or 
three days of its firft attack), he ufed con- 
{tantly to prefcribe fourteen or fixteen grains 
of ipecacuanha, affifting its operation with 
camomile tea. Three hours after the ceffa- 
tion of the vomiting (if the patient was deli- 
cate), a bolus of five grains of calomel, with 
a fcruple of rhubarb, was given; butif the 
patient was of a firong habit, a fcruple of 
jalap, with eight or ten grains of calomel, 
were adminifiered. If evacuations were not 
thus produced within eight or ten hours, 
caftor oil, or fome other laxative, were 


* See a paper by this gentieman in Med. Facts and 
Obf., vol. vil. 
+ See Dr, Beddoes’s Weftern Contributions, pe 380. 
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given occafionally till the defired effect had 
taken place. ‘The windows of the room 
were opened in fuch a manner, that the 
room was kept perfectly cold, without fub- 


jecting the patient to a current of air; the 


bed-curtains nearly all withdrawn, fo that 
free circulation was admitted, even in win- 
ter; taking care to have (where it could be 

procured) frequent changes of linen. After 
the ftools, the following bolufes were im- 
mediately ordered :—calomel eight grains, 
pulv. antimonial. four grains, conf. cynofb. 
q. f. ut f. bol. ; to be taken every fix hours 
when the fymptoms were flight: but when 
the cafe was very urgent, or he had not 
been called in till the fever had made fome 
progrefs, then the above quantity was given 
every four, three, orevenevery two hours, 
permitting weak lemonade, tamarind, or 
cream of tartar water, to be taken for the 
common drink. If the fever ftill went on, 
and the patient’s ftrength became exhautted, 
a little port wine diluted with water was al- 
lowed ; ufual quantity half a pint, feldom 
or never exceeding one pint in twenty-four 
hours. ‘To any perfon unaccuttomed to 
give thefe bolufes, diarrhoea, ptyalifm, or 
vomiting, would naturally fuggeft them- 
felves as the inevitable confequences in al- 
moft every cafe of their exhibition ; ‘but the 
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fact, in a multiplicity of inftances, directly 
proves the reverfe; for in general we are 
oblived to order a little caftor oil, rhubarb, 
with kali ppt.; or an electuary, made of 
equal parts of cream of tartar and conferv. 
cynofb. Ptyalifm has feldom, as I have 
before faid, followed their ufe, notwithftand-. 
ing they have been continued to fome pa- 
tients every /hree hours, for eighteen or 
twenty days: but when they did affect the 
falivary g olands, the cure was always certain 
and expeditious after that event, appearing 
to check immediately the progrefs of the 
diforder. When diarrhoea fupervened, the 
Doctor was cautious how he checked that 
difcharge, never attempting it unlefs. the 
patient was very feeble or low; for, in fe- 
veral inftances where numerous {tools have 
been procured, the patients have found 
themfelves relieved of a delirium which had 
been on them for three or four days before; 
but when the diarrhoea continued profute, 
exhaufling the patient’s ftrength, then means 
were employed for its removal, commonly 
a feruple of conf. opiat., or an ounce of 
poppy fyrup, fufficed : if they did not, half 
a grain or a grain of opium was cot Witteall 
W Ath the calorie’ and antimony, but feldom 
were we neceflitated to feek the affiftance of 
opium, and in no other way did the Doctor — 
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ever adminilter opium in this difeafe. Vo- 
miting, when excited, was commonly al- 
layed by the faline mixture in the ftate of 
eflervefcence : when this fymptom much ha- 
tafled the patient, the antimonial powder 
was reduced from four to two grains. ‘This 
was the fyftem purfued throughout the 
whole of the ftages of this fever, never ad- 
miniftering any other medicine, unlefs any 
extraordinary occurrence took place; there- 
fore the whole dependance for a cure may 
be clearly perceived to be entrufted to the 
calomel and antimony. In fome few cafes, 
_ when delirium was great and the head much 
affected, a blifter was applied to the nape of 
the neck; as foon as figns of amendment 
appeared, the bolufes were difcontinued, and 
not till then. A \ittle mutton broth or jel- 
lies were allowed, and a decoction of bark 
with balf. tolu was given: but the bark in 
fubftance was never given by the Doctor ; 
for the bad effects of it in this form, when 
exhibited to weak ftomachs, far outweighed, 
in his opinion, any good it ever produced. 
it 1s well worthy of remark, that in all thofe 
cafes where the {ymptoms were very urgent, 
and the putrid appearances more apparent, 
that there the bolufes fcarcely ever were ob- 
f{erved either to ruffle the bowels or ftomach.”’ 
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Dr. Geach, it feems, was led to this prac- 
tice at firft, about thirty years ago, whilft 
attending the crew of a large Ruffian fhip, 
which had been driven ‘into the port of Ply- 
mouth in the greateft diftrefs. After en- 
countering feveral gales of wind, her people, 
from great fatigue and uncommon exertions, 
had hecome very fickly, and the /y/hus fe- 
ver raged among them with much violence, 
accompanied with fymptoms of great ma- 
Lenity. He then obferved, that the only 
men who efcaped the contagion on board 
were men under the influence of mercury, 
which they had taken for the cure of the 
lues venerea. ‘Vhis fact made a great im- 
preflion on his mind; and ever after that 
time he was accuftomed to give mercury in 
fuch fevers, though not with fo much free- 
dom till the laft feven years of his life. 


With regard to the prevention of Fever 
by mercury, I muft obferve that it is not 
univerfal ; as more than one patient died of 
fever caught 1 in the Royal Infirmary at Glaf- 
gow, in the winter of 1803, while under 
the full influence of mercury for the cure of 
frvvens. Jam informed by Mr. Wachfel, 
the Refident Apothecary at the Small-pox 
Hofpital, that perfons under the influence 
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of mercury have been found, in repeated in- 
ftances, to refift variolous infection. 


The cure of fever by mercury is analo- 
gous with its effects in many other inflam- 
mations, particularly thofe of an inactive 
kind, and which do not well bear large 
evacuations. ‘* Nothing embarrafles more,” 
fays Dr. Gilchrift, ‘* than inflammation in 
a low ftate; but quickfilver is a powerful 
antiphlogiftic, and removes inflammation 
without accelerating the motion of the flu- 
ids, which it rather diminifhes by fubduing 
their inflammatory difpofition, when there is 
little or no fever.” ‘The late Dr. Clark, of 
Newcafile, was accuftomed to employ mer- 
cury in various inflammations, as well as in 
remittent and continued fever, and had 
great faith in its efficacy. He gave it par- 
cularly in dyfentery and in acute rheuma- 
tifm*. 


Among: other teftimonies that have been 
given in favour of mercury, combined with 
opium, in inflammatory difeafes, I fhall 
only refer to a paper publifhed in the 9th . 
vol. of Dr. Duncan’s .Commentaries, writ- 


ten by Dr. Hamilton, of Lynn. This gen- 


* See Fenwick’s Life of Clark. 
Part I. Dd 
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tleman adminiftered it in pneumonic ins 
flammation, in acute rheumatifm, and, in 
fhort, in inflammations in general, both ex- 
ternal and internal. The dofe ufually given 
was from one to five gains of calomel, with 
from a quarter of a grain to a whole grain 
of opium, according to the age and firength 
of the patient, every fix, eight, or twelve 
hours. ‘I'he medicine was thus continu- 
ed until the difeafe was refolved, either 
by fweating, purging, or, more commonly, 
both; or by a pty ta being raifed. 
Bloodletting was premifed and repeated, in 

cafes that feemed to require it. More late- 
ly, Dr. Yeats, of Bedford, has given his 
teftimony to the utility of the fame plan of 
cure™. 


It is not merely of late years that mer- 
cury has been held in efteem in the cure of 
fevers and inflammations; as will appear 
from the following references, for which I 
am indebted to Dr. Beddoest. ‘‘ There 
feems every reafon to fuppofe that mercury 
has continued more or lefs in ufe in fevers 
and in pyrexie, fince the rife of the alche- 
mical fect, or before. In gout and rheum- 


* See a paper in Dr, Duncan’s » Annals of Medicine for 
the Year 1802. 
+ IWefiern Contributions, p. 166. 
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atifm, and other complaints, it is much re- 
commended in F. Hildanus, and Zac. Lu- 
fitanus. Boerhaave thought highly of it in 
fmall-pox: Englifh medical writers, a cen- 
tury ago, in inflammations. Its external 
and internal ufe in catarrhs, inflammations, 
and proper fevers, grew very common 
among Italian practitioners in the earlier 
half of the prefent century, as may be feen 
at larye in Rotario Remedio alle catarrali 
moleftie ea qualivoglia inflammazione, Ve- 
ronda, 1133; and in Moreali Syffema fe- 
brium malignarum Mutine \139. Some - 
time Miciwards we find bleeding and mer- 
cury employed in fevers in Italy full as freely 
as of late in the Welt Indies, or in America, 
only that bark was fometimes largely added 
to the mercury. Benvenuti (di//- gud efid. 
febres defcribuntur, necnon et cort. fr. ufus | 
Lucce \7154) defcribes a fever, attacking 
particularly full and robuft young people. 
Diffection fhewed either inflammation or 
mortification of the meninges of the brain, 
of the ftomach, bowels, or liver. At the 
onfet copious: Hleadines were ordered, and 
three or four times repeated. Then lenitive 
electuary with two fcruples of mercurius 
dulcis was given, by which means Benve- 
nuti teltone many to their priftine health. 
When this plan did not anfwer foon, a dram 
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of bark was added to a fcruple of the mer- 
cury, and of this powder a fcruple taken 
every four hours for three days, when the 
fever commonly difappeared. In defperate 
cafes he gave three drams of bark with one 
dram of the mercury at once. In this way, 
he fays, be cured many patients: his fuccefs 
he afcribes principally to the mercury ; and 
declares he never obferved any bad confe- 
quence from the practice. A great deal of 
information may be found in the following 
learned diilertation :—J. J. Rambach U/us 
mercurt! tn morbis infammatoris. Hale, 


1794.” 


Thus there appears to be very fatisfactory 
evidence of the utility of mercury in fevers 
of various defcriptions, as well as in other 
inflammations. Its mode of acting, how- 
ever, is not fo clearly afcertained. It feems 
to be not altogether agreed, whether mer- 
~cury 1s to be looked upon as an evacuaut 
merely in fever, or as operating /hecifically, 
by its well known faculty of fuperfeding va- 
rious difeafed actions in the fyftem. In 
many of the inftances of its employment 
above recited, we find it not only producing 
copious evacuations by ftool or vomit, but 
purpofely combined with emetics and ca- 
thartics of the moft active kind. ‘This, how- 
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eyer, is no argument again{t its /fecific 
operation; for calomel frequently induces 
falivation, at the time that its purgative ef- 
fects are moft confpicuous ; as I know by 
repeated obfervation, 


It has been remarked by feveral of thofe 
who have employed mercury in the cure of 
_ fever, that its good effects were always moft 
apparent when falivation took place, an ef- 
fect that it was often found exceedingly dif- 
ficult to bring about. But neither is this 
decifive of the queftion, For in the worft 
cafes of fever, it could not, in the largeft 
dofes, be brought to affect the mouth, fo 
extreme was the torpor induced by the dif- 
eafe; while in milder cafes the mercury was 
found to exert its ufual action. ‘The ap- 
pearance of faliyation, therefore, and the 
cure of the fever afterwards, might be only 
indications of a milder ftate of difeafe*, _ 


It is, however, I think, moft probable 


* Itis certain that the fyftem, in malignant fever, is 
often, to an aftonifhing degree, infufceptible of the action 
of mercury, and various other ftimuli: and I do not fee 
how this extraordinary torpor is to be explained, but upon 
the principle I have laid down, of a topical derangement of 
the fenforium. Such a condition of the fyftem, we well 
know, is induced by hydrocephalus, a difeafe that owes its 
origin to inflammation in the brain. 
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upon the whole, that mercury, when freely 
_and repeatedly adminiftered, operates with 
advantage in the cure of fever, both as an 
evacuant, and by its fpecific powers. We 
fee that, on fore occafions, it exerted little © 
or no evacuant effect ; and the /wdlimate, 
which is not remarkable for its purgative 
properties, was found to be attended with 
the fame advantage as calomel. 


Mercury certainly exerts ean effects 
on the brain; and it 1s probably through - 
the influence of the brain, thus’ irfitated 
that the general febrile ftate 1s produced 
which is fo commonly obferved under the » 
free ufe of mercury, and not by the im- 
mediate application of the medicine to the 
heart and general vafcular fyftem. Dr. 
Adams, remarking on its ufe in the cure of 
Syphilis, Lays, < the fever it produces may 
be truly called /hecijic, from its uniformity 


and total difference from all others*.’ eae) 


“Moderately ufed, mercury often relieves. 
headach depending on local increafed vafcu- 
lar action ; and itis confidered as fiecific i in 
the cure of that variety of inflammation of 
the brain or its membranes, which i is impro- 


* Effay on Morbid Poifons, 4to, p.86, 2d edit. 
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petly called Aydrocefhalus. It has often, 
alfo, removed gutta ferena, epilepfy, and 
other fexforial affections. Employed fo as 
to excite falivation, it has frequently con- 
tributed to the cure of obftinate intermit- 
tents, by rendering them obedient to the 
Peruvian bark*, which they had before re- 
fifted; and it fuperfedes various other dif- 
eafes that are kept up by an acquired habit. 


When mercury is carried to exces, it 
‘produces headach, general debility, inca- 
pacity for mental exertion, and, finally, 
mania ; effects that very clearly demonftrate 
its influence on the fexforium. We are pre-— 
pared, therefore, to expect that it will be 
hereafter reforted to with more confidence as 
a remedy for fever; though, as happens 
with regard to moft others, we have yet 
much to learn of the circumftances which 
fhould in all cafes govern its adminiftration. 


* it. Donald Monro. Medical Tranfactions, vol. ii, p- 
323. 3 
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Sect. XII.----- Of the’ Natural Cure, or. 


Spontaneous Termination, of Fever. 


AFTER all that has been faid refpecting 
the cure of fever by the different methods 
pointed out above, it is not to be overlook- 
ed that fever has a {trong difpofition to term- 
inate fpontaneoufly after going through 
certain ftages; and hence that the effects — 
of remneties, are liable, on many occafions, 
to be falfely eftimated. This tendency is 
fo remarkable, that many phyticians have 
chofen to rely on it for a cure, and have 
diffuaded from all artificial means of bring- 
ing the difeafe to a crifs, preferring to leave 
the bufinefs altogether to nature. Others, 
again, deny the power of medicines to cut 
fhort the progrefs of fever, and think that 
phyficians deceive themfelves, by afcribing 
effects to caufes that have in reality little or 
no influence on their production. 


Dr. William Brown, one of the furgeons 
to the Reya/ Infirmary of Edinburgh, - in a 
paper publifhed in Dr. Duncans’ Avzals of 
Medicine for \802, entitled ‘ Obfervations 
on the Duration and Courfe of Fever in Bri- 
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tain, and on the Efficacy of Medicine in in- 
terrupting its Courfe, and fhortening its Du- 
ration,’ endeavours to fhew, from the records 
of the Infirmary, that medicine has not the 
effect of putting a fpeedy termination to fe- 
ver; and he even thinks it proved, by the . 
fame evidence, that the difeafe was not at 
all fhortened by the medicines applied. 


Out of 280 inftances regiftered, which he 
particularly examined, only /we/ve were 
marked, in which the fever ceafed on the day 
that medicine was firft applied; viz., one 
on the bth, one on the Gth, four on the 7th, 

~ one on the Sth, one on the [Oth, and three 
on the 13th day of the difeafe. In the 
three firft days after admiffion, 7] cafes of 
remiffion took place ; which 1s only one in 
four. And of the whole number of cafes, 
(280), it appears that only 159 were cured 
within the period of fix days after the appli- 
cation of medicine was begun. 


Thefe facts, however, go only to prove, 
that when the courfe of fever is once eftablith- 
ed in the fyftem, and the difeafe has pro- 
ceeded for a certain number of days, it is 
exceedingly difficult to interrupt its progrefs 
by the ordinary means of cure. This has 

"been at all times known to practitioners, and 
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was, indeed, the principal caufe, combined 
with the frequent fpontaneous termination 
of the difeafe, of their adopting in general 
the palliative mode of treatment. Thecon- 
clufion drawn by Dr. Brown by no means 
applies to the early ftages of fever, in which, 
beyond all doubt, the difeafe, in a large 
proportion of inftances, is capable of being 
interrupted in its progrefs, and brought to a 
fpeedy termination, by the active means 
above pointed out. If any doubt of this 
temained, it would be completely removed 
by this writer himfelf, in the following com- 
munication, fubjoined to his remarks: it is 
too much in point, and too important, to be 
withheld. 


‘© In the months of October and Novem- 
ber 1779, I ferved on board his Majefty’s 
fhip Namur, of 90 cuns, at that time one 
of the Channel fleet, under the command of 
Sir Charles Hardy. A great many of the - 
crew were affected. with difeafe, fo that our 
fick hft amounted generally to from 70 to 
90 names; at leaft one-half of thefe were - 
under fever, and that frequently combined — 
with a flux. Mr. Warren, the furgeon of 
the fhip, attacked this fever with a medicine 
of his own, the compofition of which he did 
not difclofe. He told me, the occafion that 
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induced him firft to employ it was his bad 
fuccefs in curing fever while in the Weft In- 
dies. It was the only medicine he admi- 
niftered in febrile difeafes ; and I faw him 
ufe it in fevers, fluxes, and rheumatifm. 


“I donot know if this drug falls un- 
der the defeription of quack “predichke: 
becaufe its inventor was a regular practi- 
tioner, or a regularly educated furgeon. As 
it is a fecret, it will appear to many fulpi- 
cious. But whatever be men’s opinions 
concerning the name by which it fhould be 
known, I think it my duty to bear tefti- 
mony to what I faw effected by it. Edu- 
cated with’an utter averfion to all fecrets, I 
confefs 1_was prejudiced againft it. I was 
rather difpofed to note its failures than 
record its fuccefs. Its good effects, how- 
ever, were too confpicuous to permit me to 
hefitate ; and I have often faid, and ftill 
aver, that I never faw any frediciete to 
which I could attribute the uniform, and al- 
moft certain, removal of thé febrile fiate, 
except this. 


‘© Mr. Warren gave his medicine in the 
form of pills. From the violence of their 
operation, they obtained among the feamen 
the name of Dr. Warren’s Thunderbolts. 
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The effects produced by them gave, in fact, 
a juft title to this appellation. Sgon after 
being fwallowed, a moft violent vomiting 
and purging enfued, by which the patient 
being greatly exhaufied, a profufe fweat 
fod. and a ipeedy removal of fever, in 
almoft every cafe, in a few hours took place. 
‘The medicine was ufually given in. the 
evening, between feven and eight o’clock. 
At our morning vifit, we generally found 
the fick completely drenched in moifture, 
but free of his febrile complaints. If this 
effect had not been produced, another dofe 
of the medicine was immediately given, 


<< It muft be remarked, however, that 
this intermiffion was feldom permanent, 
The febrile attack was often repeatedly re- 
newed after thirty-fix or forty-eight hours ; 
but it was as repeatedly overcome by a new 
exhibition of the medicine. 


«< The ultimate fuccefs of this practice 
was fufficiently great to recommend it to 
attention. During three months that I re- 
mained on haande this fhip, we had not 
more than three or four deaths, though the 
ficknefs was very general; and very few of 
the fick were fent to the hofpital.”’ 
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After this, it is impoffible to admit the 
author’s conclufion, that fevers cannot be 
put a ftop to by an active mode of cure. 
Yet the application of fuch means, in ordi- 
nary practice, is‘a matter of fome difficulty, 
and involves queftions of prudence, as well 
as of fcience, and which can only be fatis- 
factorily folved by reference to the particu- 
lar varieties of the difeafe, and the cir- 
cumftances of individual cafes. But this 
muft be left for future difcuffion. 


After all it may be aed sis not het in « 
flammation which takes place in the brain 
in fevers often /fecific, or of a peculiar na- 
ture; differmg in its laws, both with re- 
gard to the progrefs and the cure, from or- 
dinary inflammation ? This feems, indeed, 
not improbable, when we confider that the 
difeafe is liable to be excited by a number 
of very different caufes, many of them un- 
doubtedly of /fecific origin, as the morbid 
froifous, each of which produces fever, but, 
in each cafe, characterized by fome pécili. 
arity of fymptoms. 


In common cosfagious fever—in fever 
arting from mark miafmata—in {mall-pox, 
meailes, /carlatina, and the other eruptive 
fevers, although there are, in all, unequivocal 
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marks of the difeafe being feated primarily 
in the brain, yet the general train of fymp- 
toms, their progrefs, and manner of termi- 
nating, are not /recifely alike in any two 
of them. 


Thus, in contagious fever the noses abs 
fection of the fyftem aflumes a continued 
form ; marfh miafmata difpofes to the zuter- 
riers type: while the exanthematie poi- 
fons give rife to fever combined with certain 
fopica al injiammations, each peculiar to its 
own poilon. 


If, then, there be any foundation for the 
fuppolition, that the inflammation which 
arifes in the brain in fever is of a /fecific 
nature, as well as, on many occafions, of 
Specific origin—it is to be expected, from 
the analogy of other inflammations produced 
by ffecific morbid poifons, that the influ- 
ence of remedies will not be precifely the 
fame as in fimple inflammation. Thus we 
find that veereal, gouty, and cancerous in- 
flammation, &c., are to a certain degree 
independent of ordinary remedies; and 
either require /fecific medicines for their 
cure, or run their courfe in {pite of any in- 
terference. 
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Againft fuch a fuppofition it may be ar- 
gued, in the firft place, that fever generat- 
ed by heat, cold, and the other ordinary 
caufes of inflammation, is not to be diftin- 
guifhed from common /y//zs or contagious 
fever; and that the difference obferved oc- 
cafionally between them is afcribable only 
to degree, and not to any peculiarity in the 
nature of the affections. 


Secondly, fome of the forms of fever are 
convertible inte one another, as the z#/er- 
mittent into the remitient, and this again 
into the contizued form; and vice verfa. 
It was obferved by Dr. Huck, {peaking of 
the Fevers of Jamaica, that it often depends 
upon the manner in which the patient 1s 
treated in the beginning, whether he fhall 
have a yellow, or only a remitting or inter- 
mitting lever. 


Thirdly, fevers arifing from contagion 
are often curable by means which take 
off fimple inflammation ; as bloodletting, 
{weating, &c. Even the exanthematic fe- 
vers may fometimes be interrupted in their 
courfe by violent impreffions made upon the 
fyftem. ‘Thus /car/ativa has been at once 
checked by an emetic, and by the cold af- 
fafion:; and the courfe of the /mall-pox like- 
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wife appears to be interrupted by cold, fo 
that neither fever nor eruption follows: 
How far this applies to other exanthemata 
is, I believe, not known. 


It appears, therefore, that, even admit- 
ting the inflammation of the brain in fever 
to be /fecific, the difeafe is ftill in a great 
meafure under the influence of the ordinary 
remedies of inflammation. To what ex- 
tent the effects of thefe may be modified by 
fuch a circumftance, can only be learned 
from experience. It feems, however, to 
explain the good effects that have been de- 
rived from mercary in the cure of fever, as 
this medicine is found fo powerful in fu+ 
perfeding the action confequent upon moft 
morbid poifons. 


It is afubject not merely of curious in- 
quiry, but of great practical importance 
likewife, to afcertain, with regard to thofe 
fevers which attack but once during: life, 
whether, when the fever is interrupted at its 
commencement, or in its early ftages, -the 
ufual infufceptibility is obtained. I fufpect 
that it 1s not, for the following reafons :-— 


What is called the couffitutional affection 
in cafes of morbid febrile poifons, I hold te 
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depend, as in other fevers, upon a local in- 
flammatory action in the brain. This action 
it is which produces the change that renders 
the fyftem afterwards infufceptible of im- 
preffion from that particular caufe. If this 
action is prevented taking place by the brain 
being, at the time, under the influence of 
another poifon, as in the well known cafe of 
{mall-pox being interrupted by meafles, the 
brain {till remains fufceptible of the impref- 
fion of the former poifon, and the difeafe 
peculiar to it arifes as the other fubfides. 


In fhort, till the peculiar action has taken 
place in the brain, the defired infufceptibi- 
lity is not wrought. And it feems proba- 
ble, that if the action fhould be prevented, 
or interrupted in its courfe, by any other 
caufe, as by cold or any fudden and vio- 
lent impreflion on the fyftem, the fufcepti- 
bility to the difeafe in future would, in like » 
manner, not be deftroyed. 


* This enables us to account for the occur- 
_ rence of {mall-pox at a remote period after 
variolous inoculation, fuppofing this to have 
been conducted under fo ftrict a regimen as 
to prevent any couffitutional affection, as it 
is called, from taking place. It will, per- 
haps, ferve alfo to explain fome of the fail. 


Part i. Ee 
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ures of the vaccine inoculation ; for if no 
conftitutional affection takes place, that is, 
if no inflammatory action arifes in the brain 
(and very often it is fo trifling that none is 
to be perceived), it 1s not conceivable that 
fo great a change fhould be wrought in the 
fyftem, as to render it ever after infufcep- 
tible of the action of fo powerful a poifon as 
that of fmall-pox. There feems to be no 
caufe adequate to the effect. 
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ee 


Sect. XIIN.----Of the Diet of Patients in 


Fever. 


A FEW words will fuffice on this fubject. 
Yt would have been unneceflary, indeed, to 
have made any obfervation with regard to 
it, had practitioners condefcended to take 
Nature for their guide, inftead of acting in 
direct oppofition to her dictates. 


The loathing of food that takes place at 
the very commencement of fever, and conti- 
nues throughout its courfe ;—the immediate 
ftop put to digeftion, as manifeft in the 
matters often difcharged from the ftomach 
_after having been taken feveral days ;—and 
the vomiting and diarrhoea that are fo fre- 
quently excited by taking: food into the f{to- 
mach under fever, might ferve to convince 
us of the impropriety of the practice. Yet 
the fear of weaknefs, upon the idea that this 
conf{tituted the eflential part of the difeafe, 
has led fome practitioners to prefcribe the 
ufe of ftimulating and nutritious articles of 
diet, as if the giving food were tantamount 
to giving ftrength to the body. 

Be? 
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A recent writer, otherwife of good. obfer- 
vation, fays, ‘* it is neceflary in typhus to 
_ufe every means in our power to increafe the 
quantity of blood.” ‘This, to me, appears 
quite hypothetical. The fuggeftion, indeed, 
is limited by the obfervation, ‘‘ that the 
quantity taken at one time fhould be fmall, 
and only repeated as often as the patient can 
take it without of ihreffi on.” Jf this rule is 
properly attended to, Het harm will be 
done; but, at the fame time, very rier 
food will be taken. 


The obfervation of thofe we are moft ac- 
cuftomed to rely on has fufficiently evinced, . 
that there is very little room for the exhibi- 
tion of food in fevers; and that, in general, 
our beft guide will be the inclinations of the 
patient : while no caufe 1s fo conducive to 
relapfe in convalefcents, as the too early per- 
miffion to indulge in a ftimulant and nutri- 
tious diet. | 


RECAPITULATION. 


MY object, in the foregoing pages, has 
been to eftablith the two following propo- 
fitions :— 


lirff, That fever is not originally a dif- 
eafe of the whole fyftem, as 1s commonly 
thought, but a fofical affection of the brain. 


Secondly, That this affection coxfifts ix 
inflammation ; the general diforder obferv- 
ed in the fyftem, or ‘what is called the febrile 
ftate, being merely /ym/fomatic of this, the 
ic as in other inflammations. 


In fupport of the former propofition, I 
have attempted to fhew, that all difeafes are 
neceffarily /oca/ in their origin, or affections 
of fome one particular organ or part of the 
body, influencing the reft of the fyftem in a 
fecondary way only. 


_ ‘This might be inferred from the known 
laws of the | human ceconomy ; according to 
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rfid we find that different parts are en- 
dued nei different. fufceptibilities, which . 
render them liable to impreffion from cer- 
tain caufes only, and infenfible to others. 


But it is proved, likewife, by attention 
to the hiftory of difeafes themfelves. For | 
if what are called wziverfal difeafes, or dif- 
eafes of the whole fyftem, be traced to their 
origin, there will almoft always be found 
marks fufficiently obvious of the diforder of 
fome particular organ, affecting either its 
fenfibility or the due performance of its func- 
tions, and commonly, indeed, both toge- 
ther; while the ‘general affection of the 
{fyftem may be obferved to come on fubte- 
quently to vi | 


This pofition will probably be difputed 
by many ; becaufe it has been remarked 
by fome of the moft refpectable practical 
writers, that in inflammations, both internal 
and external, the gezera/ affection often 
appears to precede the /oca/ for feveral hours, 
or even days. ‘Thus Dr. Cullen fays, with 
regard to Pneumonia—‘‘ this difeafe almoft 
always comes on with a cold ftage, and is 
accompanied with the other fymptoms of 
pyrexia. Sometimes the pyrexia 1s from 
the beginning accompanied with the other 
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fymptoms (the local ones); but frequently 
it is formed for fome hours before the other 
fymptoms become confiderable, and parti- 
cularly before the pain is felt*.”’ 


Without prefuming to queftion the truth 
of this, I may be permitted to remark, that 
the obfervation has been chiefly made in re- 
gard to inflammation of the lungs, where it 
‘ very difficult to afcertain the precife pe- 
riod of attack /oca//y, on account of the na- 
tural infenfibility of thefe organs. Inflam- 
mation, it. is well known, may take place 
in the lungs in the moft violent degree, 
_without being attended by much pain ; and 

till this arifes, or the functions of the organ 
become confiderably deranged, the difeafe 
is not fufpected to exift. 


Another circumftance leading to error 
here is, that inflammation often comes on 
in the firft days of fever, and the fever itfelf 
fubfides. In this cafe, the general affection 
obferved to precede the fecondary topical 
diforder is, -in reality, another difeafe, and 
affords an inftance, not unfrequent, of what 
has been called’ the converfion of difeafes 


* Firft Lines, § cecxxxvi, 
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into one another. This, therefore, furnifhes 
no argument againft the opinion propofed. 


But whatever conclufion may be made 
upon this point, the iffue of the queftion 
with regard to the topical nature of fever is 
not neceflarily involved in it; for though it 
be admitted that there are fuch things as 
general or univerfal difeafes ab origine, I 
fhould ftill be difpofed to contend for the 
locality of fever, and its feat in the brain ; 
and that for the following reafons. 


In the greater number of inftances, the 
firft attack of fever is imperceptible. It 
often happens that for many days before the 
difeafe is fully formed, that is, before it be- 
comes a general affection, the patient is 
feeble and Vpiek. ; he is neither well nor ill. 
Afk him his complaint, and he always re- 
fers to the head as the chief feat of diforder ; 
which indeed his countenance fufficiently 
indicates. He has a dull pain or heavinefs 
of the head, his fleep is difturbed and unre- 
frefhing, and he is incapable of his ufual 
mental exertions. 


At this period, the difeafe is ftrictly lo- 
cal. The brain is the feat of the diforder, 
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and thofe functions only are deranged which 
immediately depend upon it. 


If, in this ftage, the difeafe 1s attacked 
vigorouily, as by a powerful emetic or pur- 
gative, or both combined ; or the patient 
is thrown into a fweat: its progrefs is often 
checked, and it proceeds no further. 


It not unfrequently too, at this time, 
fubfides of itfelf, without the aid of medi- 
cine; many inftances of which occur when 
fevers are epidemic. Such have been term- 
ed, not unaptly, walking cafes of fever, 
by the American phyficians. Such cafes, 
likewife, ‘are of every day’s occurrence 
among ourfelves ; but as the difeafe is never 
fully “formed, nor goes through its ufual 
courfe, it is not called fever, but merely a 
headach or feverifa cold, which is f{carcely 


_ fuppofed to require medical treatment. 


When the topical affection of the brain 
arifes to a greater height, it begins to in- 
fluence the general fyftem. ‘The pulfe (as 
in the iiflamination of other important or- 
gans) quickens, the {kin becomes hot and 
dry, and the tongue exhibits that furred 
- ftate which, though it does not take place » 
in the flighter inflammatory affections, is, I 
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believe, a certain indication of the prefence 
of inflammation in the fyftem. 


Now it is that the diforder {pecially ac- 
quires the name of Hever, and becomes cha- 
racterized by a train of fymptoms, all of 
which are either referable to a deranged ftate 
of the brain and its functions, or are 
fuch as ordinarily accompany inflammation 
wherever feated. There is no proper fymp- 
tom in fever which may not be referred to 
one or the other of thefe fources. 


The fofical nature of fever is evident 
again, in the manner in which the difeafe 
terminates. The gezeral affection, namely, 
the increafed or.irritated action of the heart 
and arteries, the heat of {kin, the fur on the 
tongue, and the thirft, leave the patient : 
but the marks of difordered brain ftill fub- 
fift, and only gradually and, flowly difap- 
pear. From a ftate of watchfulnefs or of 
fiupor, he falls into a deep fleep, which 
continues, often, with fhort intervals, for 
many days. ‘The headach is renewed by 
the moft trivial caufes, as by a glafs of 
wine or the leaft bodily exertion ; and the 
patient feels that his mind is greatly weak- 
ened. His fleep continues long after to be 
difturbed by frightful dreams: he 1s often 
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left in a ftate of deafnefs, or with the other 
fenfes impaired—to fay nothing of the epi- 
leptic attacks, the hemiplegias, or more par- 
tial palfies, and other zervous affections, as 


they are called, which fo frequently follow 


fever. The hait generally falls of, indicat- 
ing a preternatural increafe of vafcular ac- 
tion in the head to have taken place. 


I have endeavoured to fhew, that the ef 
featial or pathognomonic fymptoms are the 
fame in every proper fever, and that they 
are all referable to the brain. Thus, what 
are called the avimal functions, as the ex- 
ternal and internal fenfes, and the volun-. 
tary power, all of which depend immedi- 
ately on the condition of the brain, are 
contiantly obferved to be deranged ; whilft 
the vifal and zatural functions, which are 
more remotely connected with the /éu/o- 
rium, are only fecondarily difturbed in 
fever. - 


‘That fever has its feat primarily in the 
brain, is further attempted to be fhewn by 
a confideration of the remofe and fred if- 
fofing caules, and by the effects which it 
leaves behind. A difordered ftate of the 
fenfes, of the voluntary power, and of the 


intellect, are well known to be very fre- 


quent confequences of fever. 
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The truth of the fecond propofition, 
namely, that fever confifts in inflammation 
of the brain, is inferred from the general 
characters of the difeafe, and its analogy 
with other inflammations. 


The ballent if nqt in a ftate of Rishon, 
almoft invariably refers to the head as the 
chief feat of complaint. ‘The heat of the 
head is increafed, even though the reft of 
the body be cold. The marks of increafed 
vafcular action in the veffels of the brain 
are further evident, from the diftenfile pain 
ufually complained of ;—-from the throbbing 
of the arteries, perceptible not only in the 
temples, but often in the carotids ;—and 
from the excited or the ofifr i ae of the 


fenforial functions. 


The analogy between fever and inflam- 
mation is evinced in many other refpects 2 
in the ftate of the blood, which, in both, is 
often covered with a buffy furface :—in the 
nature of the ewciting and _frredifpiop.: big 
caufes, which appear to be the fame in both 
affections :—in their occafional alternation : 
——and in the fimilarity of the remedies that. 


pre ape 
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are ufed with fhe greateft mnealy:t in the cure 
of each. 


We have feen that the characters of fever 
and of /hrenitis, as defcribed by authors, 
are effentially the fame, and that the two 
affections have never been perfectly difcri- 


tmuinated in practice; but have gone under 


one or the other denomination, according 
to the predominance of particular fymp- 
toms; while they are produced by the fame 
exciting caufes. 


All authors have admitted the frequent 
combination of phrenitis with fever, an oc- 


currence by much too frequent to be merely 


accidental. That it has not been allowed 
to be generally prefent in fever, is lefs, per- 
haps, to be afcribed to the want of fufh- 
cient characters, than to the limitation of 
the term /Arenitis to the moft acute ftate 
of inflammation, where the delirium 1s of 
the furious kind,—a fymptom by no means, 
effential to inflammation of the brain, which, 
as has been proved, often takes place to 
fuch a degree as to deftroy the ftructure of 
the organ, with little mental derangement. 


‘The definition that has been given of 
phrenitis by authors, will include but a 
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{mall proportion of the cafes of brain-affec- 
tion which actually occur in practice. . This 
organ, like all others, is doubtlefs liable 
to fuffer inflammation in every poffible de- 
gree ; and the. inflammation may be vari- 
oufly feated ;—in the membranes, or in the 
fubftance of the brain itfelf;—or in any 
part of thefe. And the character of the dif- 
eafe will neceflarily differ accordingly. 


But in authors, we find fcarcely more 
than one form of inflammation of the brain 
defcribed, and that the moft acute, to 
which the term /Areai/is has been chiefly 
limited. ‘The minor affections of this organ 
have ufually received their denomination 
from fome fymptom, the feat of which is 
often very remote from the primary difeafe, 
which is very frequently altogether over- 
looked. 


Thus, convulfive motions of various kinds, 
-—palfies of different parts,—pains which are 
often falfely referred to rheumatifm,—fick- 
nefs of the ftomach and vomiting,—torpor 
of the inteftinal canal, and probably: alfo 
purging,—with many other diforders impro- 
perly confidered as primary affections, often 
owe their origin to a deranged ftate of the 
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fenforium, induced by flow and partial in- 
_ flammation and its confequences. 


‘J have fhewn, that diffection, which in 
general appears fo well calculated to illuf- 
trate the feats and caufes of difeafes, is by 
no means an infallible guide, but is often 
incompetent to afford the information fought 
for. 


In fo important an organ as the brain, 
upon the integrity and healthful condition 
of which fo many of the functions depend, 
we ought not to expect to find, in general, 
the groffer effects and confequences of in- 


flammation; fuch as fuppuration, or gan- . 


grene. Thefe, unlefs they take place very — 


flowly, are f{carcely compatible with life. 
Degrees of inflammation infinitely fhort of 
this, may be fuppofed to unfit fuch an organ 
as the brain for the due performance of its 
functions, without leaving behind them 
any traces difcoverable by the eye of the 
moft {crutinizing anatomitt. 


Yet confidering how rarely the inquiry 
has been made in fever; and taking into 
account the natural obftacles which oppofe 
themfelves to an accurate examination, as 
already ftated; the inftances in which un- 
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equivocal marks of preceding inflammation 
in the brain have been detected after fevers, 
are comparatively very numerous. 


Could we be fatisfied with the lefs firik- 
ing, but perhaps fcarcely lefs firong, proofs 
of inflammatory action; fuch as general 
-fulnefs of veflels, ferous effufion, and, above 
all, an unuiual degree of vafcularity in the 
fubftance of the brain (as fhewn in its 
greater firmnefs, heightened colour, and 
the increafed number and fize of vefiels); I 
have reafon to believe, both from what I 
have myfelf feen, and from the obfervations 
of others who have paid attention to the 
fubject, that there are few, if any, fatal 
terminations of fever (that 1s, where the pa- 
tient dies from the fever itfelf,. and not 
from any fupervening diforder) in which 
fuch appearances might not be detected, 


The brain is not the only organ which 
may have its functions greatly deranged 
during life, without leaving traces of pre- 
vious morbid affection correfponding with 
the magnitude of the difeafe. 


In diabetes, the mode of acting in the 
kidneys undergoes a total change. Inftead 
of urine, their proper fecretion, there is af- 
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forded a vaft quantity of a faccharine fub- 
ftance, fuch as is no where found in the 
_ bloodveflels, or any other part of the fyftem. 
Yet, in fuch cafes, it has repeatedly hap- 
pened that the kidneys, after death, have, 
to appearance, been very little altered from 
their natural ftate; though the derange- 
ment of their functions, and the painful or 
uneafy fenfations of the patient when living, 
fufficiently point them out as the principal 
feat of difeafe. 


So little, indeed, has been the apparent 
change of ftructure in the kidneys in thefe 
cafes, that fome pathologifts have looked 
for the primary feat of the difeafe elfewhere, 
and have accufed the ftomach, the liver, and 
_ other parts: but certainly with very little 
probability. 


The kidneys, in patients dying of dia- 
betes, have been generally obferved to be 
increafed in bulk, fofter in their texture, 
and confiderably more vafcular, than in 
health ;—appearances which imply an in- 
creafe of action in their veffels, bordering at 
leaft on ‘inflammation, and attended with 
an augmentation of their fecreting powers. 


Itis only i in the higher degrees of inflammation 
Part I. Ff 
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that the functions of parts become fufpend-_ 
ed, or altogether deliroyed. 7 


The opinions of authors refpecting the 
nature of fever, we have feen, are almoft 
infinitely various: yet all have noticed the 
diforder of the zervous fyffem, as among 
the molt firiking phenomena of the difeafe. 
This, it appears to me, can only be under- 
{tood in reference to the brain: for what 
organ but this is capable of influencing 
fo materially the whole nervous fyftem ? 
There is, in fact, no part but the brain 
which could excite fuch general diforder in 
the fyftem as we find to take place in fever™. 


Some have afcribed the pain in the head 
and the difturbance of the fenforial func- 
tions, which are fo commonly obferved in 
fevers, fimply to increafed determination of 
blood towards the head, without any pro- 
per inflammatory: action. But the admif- 
fion of fuch a local determination of blood 
is of itfelf no {mall proof of the doctrine 
contended for; fince it is obferved to ac- 
company all other inflammations. 


* « When the brain is wounded, inflamed, fuppurated, 
or otherwife hurt, almoft every part of the body is liable 
to fuffer, and vomitings, tremors, convulfions, often en- 
fue"—Whytt's Works, 4to, p. 493. 
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That the difordered ftate of the brain in 
fever does not depend upon the general in- 
creafe of vafcular action in the fyftem, is 
very certain ; becaufe in acute rheumatifm, 
and feveral other inflammatory diforders, 
the blood circulates with much greater vio- 
lence than in fever, without being: attended 
by any headach or other affection of the — 
brain. Indeed, the diforder of the fenfo- 
rium is always moft confiderable in thofe 
cafes of fever where the general vafcular 
action is the moft deprefled. 


In rezard to the cure of fever in relation 
to the prefent doctrine, I have endeavoured 
to fpeak with due caution. I have recom- 
mended no remedies with confidence, upon 
merely theoretical grounds, but have con- 
tented myfelf with hinting only at their 
probable-utility ; well knowing how falla- 
cious every thing of this kind is, and how 
ready we are to difcover virtues where we 
with to find them. 


T have no hefitation, however, in expreff- 
ing my firm belief, that the effects of the 
remedies, whofe powers in the cure of fever 
are well afcertained, will be better under- 
ftood, and the application of them be ren- 


dered more precife and beneficial, upon the 


Pig 
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prefent doctrine, and by keeping always in 
our view the {tate of vafcular action in the 
brain, than upon any other hypothefis that 
has yet been given refpecting the feat and 
nature of fever. 


It has been fatisfactorily fhewn, I think, 
both by the progrefs of the difeafe and the 
effects of remedies, that debility is not a 
firimary fymptom in fever, but a confe- 
quence merely of the deranged ftate of the 
brain; and therefore that it can never make 
a primary object of confideration in prac- 
tice. Were it otherwife, bloodletting, 
which has fo often put an immediate ftop 
to the courfe of fever, muft in every in- 
ftance have proved fatal. 


I have not found it neceflary, in order 
to fupport my own opinion, to call in quef- 
tion the alleged facts of different authors 
with regard. to the effects of remedies, 
though thefe have been often of the moft 
oppofite defcription. Bloodletting and 
other evacuations, dark, ftimulants, mer- 
cury, heat and cold, are not, according to 
my conception of the nature of fever, at all 
incompatible with one another as remedies 
for fever, nor with the doctrine here ad- 
vanced; due allowance being made for 
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time of adminiftration, degree, conftitu- 
tion, and various other circumftances. That 
we fhall hereafter better underftand the par- 
ticular circumftances in which each is ap- 
plicable, and thus facilitate the cure of the 
difeafe, I confidently hope and expect. 


If fever is to be cured fpeedily, and not 
fuffered to run its courfe, it can only be 
done by means which produce a powerful 
impreflion on the general fyftem. And it 
feems, in fome meafure, indifferent of what 
nature the impreflion 1s, provided it be fuf- 
ficiently powerful. Some ftrong counter- 
movement muft be made, fuch as tends to 
alter all the circumftances of the habit: and 
it may take place either through the. mind 
or through the body. It is, however, in- 
difpenfible to fuceefs, that the attempt be 
made very early in the difeafe: at a later 
period, it may at once fail, and prove in- 
jurious. 


If it be certain that fever confifts in in- 
flammation, as I have attempted to prove, 
a great ule may be made of our knowledge 
of the fact in regard to prevention. It will 
then become a material object in practice, 
when fevers are epidemic, or perfons are 
more than ufually expofed to their attack, 


% 
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_to leffen, as far as poffible, the predifpo- 
fition to inflammation in the fyitem, fo that 
the exciting caufes fhall not produce fo 
great an efiect, . 


This confideration is of the greateft mo- 
ment, perhaps, on approaching the torrid 


zone from colder climates. In fuch cafes, . 


abfiinence, bloodletting and other evacua- 
tions, by reducing the tone and activity of 
the vafcular fyftem, render the body lefs 
difpofed to fevers and inflammations, the 
great fource of mortality to new comers. 
By fuch a preparation, the conftitution be- 
comes affimilated in a certain degree to that 
of the natives and thofe who have refided 
long in hot climates. . | 

This fuggeftion is not recommended by 
any novelty—it has, in fact, been made 
and acted upon in various inftances already 
mentioned, with the beft effects. Yet the 
practice is much lefs general than it ought 
to be, from the principle of it not being 


fufliciently underftood. 


An inability and difinclination to great 
mufcular exertion being commonly obferv- 
ed in the inhabitants of hot climates, it 
has been fuppofed that the effect of heat 


‘ 
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-was to produce fimple weaknefs or in- 
action in the fyftem. Hence it has been 
thought, that a rich animal diet and the 
ufe of ftrong drinks were wanting to roufe 
the fyftem to greater activity, and to coun- 
teract the debilitating effects of the climate. 
This perfuafion has operated, and ftill ope- 
rates, to a great extent, on the minds of . 
Europeans, to the annual deftruction of 
thoufands. It has been inculcated alfo by 
medical men, from miftaken theory, and 
the pernicious influence of the maxim has 
been, by this means, more widely diffufed. 
It is in particular a favourite doctrine with 
Englifhmen, who, from being accuitomed 
at home to all the eames of the table 
(with impunity as to their immediate confe- 
quences), transfer without hefitation their 
' notions on the fubject to all parts of the 
world. And they have, in confequence, 
fuffered proportionally more from the ef- 
fects of climate, than almoft any other 


people. 


However debilitating hot climates are to 
the mufcular ftrength of the body, it is cer- 
tain that the vefcular fyftem, which is the 
great feat of difeafe, is excited by no agent 
fo readily as by heat. The difeafes of hot 
climates are, almoft univerfally, inflamma- 
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bits? which proceed with inconceivable ra-~ 
pidity to a fatal termination. 


I fthall proceed, in the Second Part of © 


the Work, to apply the doctrine to the dif- 
ferent varieties of fever and their treatment ; 


and fhall, I truft, be able to bring fore 3 


{till more fatisfactory evidence of its truth 
than has yet been offered. “4 


4. 
Pt 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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